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NAEEAXITE 


OF 

EVENTS IN OUDE, 

IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE MUTINY OF 1857. 


That a correct appreciation may be formed of the 
effeqt of the mutiny in Oude, it is necessary to con^ 
sider its state before that infectious scourge swept 
over it. 

The dynasty of Oude was founded^ h 
Nawab Mahomed Ameen, better known 
Khan Bojrlian-ool Moolk. 

Succeeding governors were styled nawabs from 
1739 to 1819, and kings from 1819 to 6th February 
1856. 

Ghazeeooddeen Hyder, the ruler of Oude in 1819, 
received in that year, from the British Government, 
the title of king. 
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From the first establishment of a governor, 
the system of government has been nearly the 
same. 

The governor, as supreme, had his court of justice 
apparently open to all appellants, rich or poor, whilst 
the vizeer, or prime minister, held a similar subordi- 
nate court. 

The pimishment of death could only be passed by 
the governor, and if the subject was a Mahomedan, 
the concurrence of the Mahomedan high priest was 
necessary. 

The city governor or kotwal held a court for 
minor cases occmTing in the capital (Lucknow), and 
the residents of each district received their meed of 
justice from the hands of that individual to whom the 

revenues of the district were farmed; these men 

§ 

were styled chuckladars, and their power of oppres- 
sion wa^, in reality, unlimited. 

.From the above it will be seen that the only ap- 
peal against the oppression of a chuckladar, alias i 
district governor, was to the vizeer or to the king, 
and the difficulties attendant on that appeal may be 
well conceived by any one who is at all acquainted 
with the Asiatic character, or who considers that 
these chuckladars took tlie contracts of their districts 
year by year^ and necessarily, being the bond Jide 
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creatures of the minister, or of any individual who at 
that time swayed the king, always had a friend at 
court ready so to crush or stifle the voice of complaint, 
that but a suffocated whisper, if even that, could ever 
reach the king’s presence. 

Such were the principal apparent upholders of jus- 
tice in Oude : the king, the vizeer, the city magis- 
trate, and the chuckladars ; and it will be necessary 
to narrate how they carried on their various duties, 
for the right conception of the state of Oude at the 
annexation. 

The king, Wajid Ally Shah, occupant of the throne 
of Oude, ascended the throne on the death of his 
father, Umjud Ally Shah, and at first made some 
effort to transact business. Very soon he acquiesced 
in the joint suggestion of his minister and creatures, 
that such work, such inquiry, such laborious perusal 
of documents, was as unnecessary as it was unsuited 
to the light of the universe; but that cases might be 
heard within the presence, and his majesty could 
order the seal of State to be appended to the decisions 
of infinite wisdom. 

Too soon this last act dropped into disuse, and the 
seal of State was made over to the minister together 
with the wisdom it would confirm, and thus the king 
virtually ceased either to administer justice himself 

1—2 
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to his people or even to witness its administration in 
his presence. 

It must not be supposed that the influence of the 
king, for good or evil, ceased with his withdrawal 
from public administration ; on the contrary, for the 
latter it increased tenfold. 

A])plicants who yet sought justice from their far 
too honoured king had to wade through a sea of 
bribery, thick with the filthy avariciousness of eu- 
nuchs, fiddlers, dancing girls, prostitutes, and other 
equally low characters, too numerous to detail. In 
addition to these creatures around him, the king had 
four wives by marriage according to Maliomedan law, 
and twenty-nine acknowledged wives by Motah,” 
and four hundred female attendants called Motah ” 
wives, but not permanently united as the otliers. 

This Motah ” was a ceremony invented for con- 
venience, and was as binding as a lawful marriage 
for the period it embraced ; namely, three hours, or 
three days, or three months, or three years. At the 
expiration of the Motah agreement either party was 
free to marry whom they fancied. 

The power of the king thus surrounded was exer- 
cised first by the favourite begum or wife, and 
secondly, by the favourite attendants from amongst 
the motley crowds. Before these the minister bowed 
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in helpless resignation, and failed not to remember 
that a chuckladar’s contract must include the favourite 
begum’s proper douceur. So completely was this 
matter of fact that cliuckladars often could not get 
their contracts until the begum’s douceur was paid in 
full or part. 

It will be seen from the above how completely the 
king sought only his own pleasure, to the utter neg- 
lect of his people, and that that good-nature, love of 
ease, and abandonment to pleasure, — which even in 
lesser individuals is but falsely styled harmless, — 
became in the king a crime which, rendering all 
things venal, drew alike from justice and prostitution 
the means of gratifying himself and those around 
him. 

As we descend in the scale of government, we find 
a prime minister ; a financial minister ; a paymaster- 
general ; an assistant to the prime minister ; a meer 
moonshee, who carried on the correspondence be- 
tween the king and the British government; a super- 
intendent of the dewan of the king ; a superintendent 
of the dewan of the vizeer ; a treasurer in charge of 
the crown jewels and private moneys of the king; a 
treasurer in charge of government treasury ; a super- 
intendent of city police ; a kotwal, or magistrate of 
the city; a superintendent of magaaines and com- 
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missariat ; three principal physicians ; a poet and 
aide-de-camp ; a superintendent of city news ; and a 
superintendent of district news. Such were the prin- 
cipal individuals permanently attached to the court, 
with many others of minor importance. 

At the period of annexation Alice Nuckee Khan 
was prime minister on a salary of ten thousand rupees 
a month ; Maharajah Balkishen was financier on five 
thousand ; all others had salaries, no doubt meant to 
be nominal, the perquisites providing the ways and 
means for those splendid displays of elephants, horses, 
&c., in which the court attendants loved to indulge. 
The average salary of all, from the paymaster-general 
to the poet, did not actually exceed three hundred 
rupees a month, their expenses being more like three 
thousand. 

The minister was not a man whose character was 
esteemed, and in his light the financial minister. 
Maharajah Balkishen, showed to advantage, particu- 
larly in his later years. 

The wife of the prime minister entirely ruled him, 
and as the king had deputed all business to him, so 
he deputed all he possibly could, nominally, to his 
darogah, but virtually to Moonshee Mahomed Hoos- 
sain, who naturally, in concert with the prime minis- 
ter’s wife, held very great power. He entirely 
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superseded the court of Dewan Aum, or the court to 
which cases of appeal to, and orders, from, the king 
were nominally sent. 

Maharajah Balkishen was of the kaeth, or writer 
caste. He was probably the least corrupt of all the 
durbar oflSicials. He was a good man of business, 
labouring incessantly. His memory was remarkable. 
The regular salary of the maharajah was five thou- 
sand rupees per mensem, but his perquisites (allowed 
and fixed by the late king, Umjud Ally Shah) were 
very large. His nuzzeranah, or presents, from all 
districts amounted to six lacs of rupees per annum*; 
on this enormous sum the king levied ten annas per 
rupee, leaving the maharajah a net sum of rupees two 
lacs and twenty-five thousand. It may be interesting 
to note here that the maharajah died shortly before 
the final capture of Lucknow ; he had been forced to 
serve as a financial minister under the rebel durbar, 
but old age and timidity soon unfitted him for office, 
and hastened his death. 

The kotwal, or city magistrate, was one Ally 
Reiza Beg, son of the late Museeta Beg, a famous 
kotwal of Lucknow. 

Ally Reiza Beg was made extra assistant commis- 
sioner in Oude on annexation. During the siege of 
the Residency he wrote a petition to Sir James 
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Outram, G.C.B., in which he stated that he was 
nominated by the rebels to be kotwal of the city, and 
was obliged to accept it. The appointment is a very 
lucrative one. 

Rajah Dhunput Rae, son of Rajah Oolputt Rae, was 
the paymaster-general, enjoying a salary of one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees a month. The state of this pay 
office may be conceived when the fact is appreciated 
that the accounts of this office had never once been 
settled since the Oude dynasty was established. 
Owing to the extensive and intricate nature of the 
frauds prevailing all through the department, the 
'^pay office” had become a proverb, and the expres- 
sion ‘^Is it the pay office, that it cannot be settled?’’ 
was commonly used as the ultima Tliule short of which 
all things were possible. No Asiatic Hercules arose 
to cleanse this Augean stable; and as a dernier ressort, 
the office was actually given out on contract ; after 
this, the attempts of regiments and officials to realize 
anyhow the pay due to them, may almost be par- 
doned, and at the same time it ceases to be a matter 
of surprise that subordinates thus cheated by their 
superiors out of probably two-thirds of their salary 
should still cling fondly to the government which 
cheated them, when we remember how very gene- 
rally those cheated officials repaid themselves by 
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extortions double «tid treble the amount defrauded' 
from them, and therefore naturally hugged the 
Ijyatem which provided a plea for extortion to those 
who had consciences, and opened a wide field of 
enterprise to the clever and avaricious who had 
none. 

One more character in the Oude administration 
must be noticed, namely, the assistant to the minister. 
This assistant, a Mahomedan convert from Hin- 
dooism, was styled in Oude Shurfoodowlah Gholam 
Ruza, but was better known by the somewhat homely 
one of J uggurnauth Bunnea. Gholam Ruza was the 
name given on conversion; ^^Shurfoodowlah” was 
the title given to him subsequently by the king, 
Umjud Ally Shah, when he deprived his minister, 
Shurfoodowlah, of office. The title was given to the 
Bunnea to add to the disgrace of the former minister. 
He had great influence over the new’ minister, and, 
by his unceasing diligence, combined with great 
natural talent, though he could neither read nor 
write Persian, contrived to unite in himself a very 
numerous string of offices, amongst which the fol- 
lowing were not the least profitable: — The hozoor 
tuhseel, or office into which more especially direct 
revenue payments were made by those who held that 
privilege; the payment of all begums and wives 
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of sorts; the supplying all khilluts, or presents, 
ordered by the king for presentation ; the contract of 
all city bazaars, town duties, prostitutes, and public 
buildings. 

It may be conceived that there was no feasting in 
the house of Juggurnauth Bunnea on the day of 
annexation ; but with the amiable versatility of his 
class he at once obeyed his king’s behests, deter- 
minedly refrained from offering armed opposition to 
the new government, and tendered his submission. 
In due time, probably only for the sake of his family, 
he sought and obtained, under the British rule, ex- 
tensive city contracts, which, however, but faintly 
resembled the former comfortable annuities. 

Having passed down the lists of influential men 
around the king, forming, if we may so denominate 
the heterogeneous mass, his government in the capital, 
there remains, to complete this slight review of the 
Oude government, the consideration of the system of 
government in the provinces, which, radiating from 
such a centre, bore many of its most striking charac- 
teristics. 

Oude was divided into twenty-two chuckladarrees, 
or districts, including nizamnts, chuckladarree, hozoor 
tuhseel, the revenues of which were given out on 
contract, and the contractors for which were styled 
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chuckladars. A n^im was superior to a chuckladar, 
and was entitled to a salute of from seven to eleven 
guns whilst marching; latterly, as the fair sex 
exerted its influence, one of these chuckladarships 
was held by a female under the title of chuckla- 
dariiee, or darogah of the ^^chucklah,” the place 
where prostitutes congregate : her name was Hydree, 
a prostitute ; she held the contract of the revenue on 
prostitution in the city of Lucknow ; it amounted to 
fifty thousand rupees per annum. 

Chuckladars were of two kinds: 1st. The lakala- 
mee chuckladar, or one that was under obligation to 
pay a fixed sum per annum ; he received no pay or 
salary. 2nd. The amanee chuckladar, or one that 
paid into the treasury whatever he could collect ; he 

received a fixed salary. 

» 

A chuckladar could inflict any punishment short 
of taking life ; but, as all his sentences of imprison- 
ment were carried out at Lucknow, it was no common 
occurrence for a prisoner sent in, under sentence of 
imprisonment for life, by some chuckladar, to be at 
large within a short period, and entering on a new 
career, which, by the peculiar nature of Asiatic 
advancement, might end ere long in the life prisoner 
being a rival chuckladar. 

It is necessary to understand clearly the important 
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position of these farmers of the revenue, who held 
almost uncontrolled sway over the great mass of 
the people beyond the confines of the capital itself. 
They scattered over their districts subordinate agents, 
corresponding to our tuhseeldars and thanadars, giv- 
ing them each a small body guard from the class 
of mercenary soldiers called nujjeebs. When these 
subordinate collectors were unable to extort the often 
exorbitant sum demanded as revenue, the chuckladar 
called in and received the aid of the king’s troops to 
coerce the unfortunate victims. 

This arrangement had, however, its own little diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, for it was necessary to reward 
those king’s troops for doing their duty, though nomi- 
nally they were at the chuckladar’s disposal to use as 
he pleased. 

At all times it was the custom for the chuckladars 
to pay all officers of regiments exactly the same sum 
as that which tliey were supposed and did sometimes 
receive monthly from the king’s treasury ; this appa- 
rently doubled their pay, though it was probably the 
only stipend they received regularly. The troops 
also came in for their share of consideration from 
the chuckladar. 

It sometimes happened that regiments ten months 
in arrears, and out on district duty with chuckla- 
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dars, mutinied, and put their own officers into con- 
finement until the government awoke to the neces- 
sity of paying them. An order for payment on the 
chuckladar of the district they were in generally 
followed this move; and as it was not improbable 
that at the same time the zemindars had fol’got to 
pay up all the revenue demand on them, and the 
chuckladar forgot to remit to Lucknow any amount 
those zemindars possibly had remembered and paid, 
this sudden order for payment on the chuckladars 
was extremely awkward. 

From these irregularities it must not be imagined 
that any of the parties concerned had the slightest 
desire to be relieved; all were alike fascinated by 
the arrangement being delightfully uncertain. The 
chuckladar and sepoy were content in the chance of 
extortion, and the zemindar with evading the just 
demand on himself by some less fortunate victim 
having to pay double. 

A curious system, however, arose from this state 
of affairs, called the kubz,^^ The commanding 
officer of the troops comes forward and stands 
security to the king for as much of the revenue as 
he can get entrusted to him to collect, often three or 
four times more than is required to pay his men all 
their arrears. It is a speculation into which the men 
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heartily enter, always getting their officer to stand 
security for as large a sum as possible. The officer 
was entitled to five per cent, on all the money he 
collected, besides nuzzurs, or presents, he received 
on taking this contract, or kuhz. 

His men were at once spread out in dustuks, or ' 
billeted wherever revenue was not paid up at once ; 
for instalice, a forgetful zemindar would have one or 
mor^ sepoys billeted on him, to whom he must pay 
a daily sum, fixed according to his means, until he 
remembers to pay up the revenue in full to the com- 
manding officer. Half of this daily tax the sepoy 
considered the right of his officer, who had assumed 
the responsibility of the contract, and faithfully gave 
it up to him. 

By this arrangement the troops effectually secured 
to themselves their pay, and any slight additions 
they could pick up ; the larger the sum to be col- 
lected, the more chances for all parties. Many native 
commandei|| succeeded in obtaining from victims 
absolutely imable to pay, probably from prior extor- 
tions of the chuckladar, bonds on the land, by which 
they were eventually able to eject the original land- 
holder and take possession. 

This kubz could be carried on in another mode, 
and was done so by the cavalry and artillery com- 
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mandants, who would themselves remain in Luck- 
now sending out on contract their men and guns for 
the collecting of revenue; the contractor went with 
the troops, and they took care he paid them out of 
the collections all arrears due to them; whilst the 
commandants, it may be presumed, did not find 
themselves forgotten. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be readily 
understood how justice in tlie land was at a discojant, 
and what little justice a chuckladar, even if he 
desired it, could effect, when remission from punish- 
ments awarded by him could be readily purchased in 
Lucknow. The same perversion of justice extended 
through all the land interests, and the chuckladar 
could give mouwafie lands, or nankar, in perpetuity ; 
this is the payment of a small yearly sum, which 
remains fixed for ever, and on payment of it, and 
no more, the land remains free of all demands. 

It is, I believe, giving but a correct idea of this 
system to say that a chuckladar was a speculator, 
whose sole object was to get as cheap a contract as 
he could, and repay himself by extortion from the 
people, carried to the utmost extent possible. But 
there is a limit even to extortion, and the annals of 
Oude furnish many episodes replete with tragedies, 
natural results of such a system. 
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Allusion has been made to the army, which 
upheld this objectionable system, and its paternity, 
the government, but some further notice of it is 
desirable. 

The army was composed as follows: nineteen (19) 
regular regiments clothed and drilled according to 
European style; of these five were commanded by 
European officers in the king of Oude’s service : each 
regijnent averaged 800 men; thirty- two irregular 
regiments, or nujjeebs, each regiment averaging 500 
men. 

Each of the regiments commanded by European 
officers had a battery attached to it of six (6) guns, 
thus: — on*e 8-inch mortar; one 8-inch howitzer; 
two 18-pounders; two 9-pounders. Probably the 
king had about 1,000 guns or more, besides these, of 
all sorts and sizes. 

Cavalry , — Irregular cavalry, nine regiments, each 
regiment averaging 450 men; one regiment in the 
imiform of our regular cavalry, numbering 300, 
and were without horses ; two regiments of regular 
cavalry, composed of African troopers, and num- 
bering 400 to 600 each ; four regiments of regular 
cavalry of about 400 each; and camel riders with the 
zumbooruck, or large gun, about 300. 

It was said that the king of Oude’s army, including 
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all ranks and servants; classes^ sweepers^ bildars^ 
bheestees, &c., amounted to 50,000'men. 

The principal duties of tiie army consisted in 
quelling internal disturbances^ collecting revenue by 
aiding nazims^ chuckladars^ in coercing refrac- 
tory zemindars, and in furnishing guards for the 
cities, towns, ferries, &c., of Oude. 

The pay was nominally five rupees per month to 
sepoys in regular regiments, and from three rupees 
eight annas to four rupees per month to those in 
the Nujjjeeb irregular regiments. 

The regular cavalry troopers received nine rupees 
per month; the irregular troopers, who furnished 
their own horses and equipment, receive# nineteen 
rupees per month. Each horse in the irregular 
cavalry was stamped with a Persian letter, and a 
stamp tax of nominally five rupees per horse (in 
reality much more) was levied at Lucknow. 

The artillery, whether attached to regular regi- 
ments or otherwise, received seven rupees per month. 

The various nazims and chuckladars had numer- 
ous armed retainers, styled " sebundees,” entertained 
generally for the Fusselee year, or season of cultiva- 
tion, from October to October. These men were em- 

♦ 

ployed in thanahs^ or police stations, and in assisting 
the regular troops in their several duties, especially 

2 
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in collecting revenue. Sebundee is derived from 
nepahy soldier ; Hindeey of India. 

It will be well now to notice the people and their 
chiefs on whom this government, this army, so 
heavily sat, and from whom they drew those vast 
sums of which, had but a fair share been spent on 
the country that supplied them, the province of Oude 
would have been second to none in agriculture and 
commerce. 

Her. splendid soil always responded richly to the 
hasty and irregular labour of the often necessarily 
armed ploughman, and her command of river com- 
munication always insured markets for her produce. 

But it ms far otherwise ; the fruit of the peasant’s 
toil was sent to the capital, there to be lavishly 
squandered by a wanton king and his degraded 
associates. 

The result was that Lucknow, the capital, became 
the residence of an enormous class of parasites, who 
were fed by such a system, and whose powers of re- 
production filled every grade of society, from the 
court favourite down to the Xucknow ^^shoda;” 
there reproduction ceased, — ^human reason could be 

connected with no lower nature. 

* 

The capital at the time of annexation contained 
700,000 inhabitants ; an assemblage of human 
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beings who were principally, no doubt, accumulated 
year by year to supply the wants of the court and its 
countless hangers on, as the revenues of the country 
through successive reigns were more and more ex- 
pended in the capital. It is impossible to enumerate 
all the parties which constituted* that very large pro- 
portion of the city population whose livelihood was 
derived solely from the court and its dependants; 
suffice it to say, they were exceedingly numerous 
and, for the most part, utterly worthless. Accus- 
tomed to a life of nearly complete ease, or at best 
but fitful labour, the annexation to them brought but 
the choice of labour or starvation, and was indeed a 
day of mourning. ^ 

The character of such miserable creatures, such 
overgrowths of a diseased state of society, may not 
be taken as bearing the slightest resemblance to that 
of the veritable people of Oude. 

The province supplied soldiers largely, not only to 
the Bengal army but to Bombay and Central India. 
Her population, nurtured amidst constant petty tur- 
moil and bloodshed, succeeded in carrying on agri- 
culture and commerce to a far greater degree than 
could have been expected, and under circumstances 
which would have depopulated most provinces. 

Still the small zemindar, or landholder, and the 

2 — 2 
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labourer who tilled the soil, and who often ploughed 
girt with his sword and shield, were, under the old 
regime^ most depressed, most ill-treated. 

Too weak to resist, lowest in the scale of extortion, 
the small land cultivator rarely retained of the fruits 
of his labour more than sufficient to support Indian 
life ; and the only wages he could afford to those who 
shared with him this manual toil was, in Oude, 
usually three and a half seers of bajra (a very com- 
mon grain) per diem, equal to about 6 lbs. weight 
English measure. Passing in a direct line from 
Lucknow to Shahjehanpore, in*September, 1856, I 
went through many tracts where the old state of 
things remained untouched, and where men and 
children, leaving the plough, ran to catch a glimpse 
of one of that foreign race of whom they had often 
heard, but had never seen, and under whose rule 
they had lately but most vaguely heard they soon 
would come. In their simple mind the news of the 
annexation raised but one new train of thought, — 
what share shall I now retain of the fruits of my toil ? 
will this new master take less than my old one? 
He could not more; to me therefore it may be 
good. 

To such men a change of masters was objection- 
able or otherwise, simply as it affected their own life 
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interests. They had no nationality, and had been 
too long depressed ever to combine and lift a finger 
to aid either the good or the bad master. No doubt 
these petty landholders welcomed the annexation ; 
very soon they saw a real chance of reaping a fair 
share of what they sowed, and they were not back- 
ward to declare their satisfaction. Many voluntary 
expressions of pleasure were daily made to me by 
such men; nor was it at all wonderful; they could 
not be worse, and might be better. 

In former years the small remnant of their crops 
that the district lord left them was sadly diminished 
by the extortions of many smaller lords; and even 
the very Passee cattle grazed on their lands un- 
touched. Those Passees, those freebooters of the 
lungles, were too great adepts with the bow and 
arrow for any poor man to drive their cattle away 
openly, though many a stone was slyly thrown at 
the unwitting beasts. 

I witnessed this myself, but the dread of the silent 
arrow was so great that they begged me not to take 
any notice of them ; they would, perhaps, scare the 
cattle away gradually. 

The Passees noticed above are supposed to be 
an aboriginal race of Hindoos, small in stature, well 
formed, supple, and sleek; with a quick eye and 
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amazing dexterity with' the bow and arrow, he is 
always a formidable enemy to meet in his native 
jungles. Their habits are predatory, and they live 
considerably on the pigs they keep and the game 
they hunt; possessing the lower characteristics of 
many savages, they, nevertheless, are proverbially 
true to trust, and have great bodily courage. 

It was very common for bankers of Lucknow, who 
wished to remit cash to a distance, to collect as many 
Passees as were necessary, give them 100 rupees, 
with directions to deliver it to a certain man in a 
certain place. Each Passee st|rted off, taking his 
own road, and faithfully deposited the money, re- 
ceiving as a reward, if the distance was about sixty 
miles, probably two rupees. 

Like alL mercenaries, they fight for those who pay 
them best, and readily change sides, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

In villages they usually lived apart — a little com- 
munity, and did all the duties of chokeedars and 
guides. Vast numbers of their . brethren adhered to 
their old haunts, the jungles, and carried on most 
extensive fairs of stolen cattle; the only precaution 
necessary to avoid future trouble, being to sell an 
animal stolen in the south to a purchaser from the 
north, and on this point they seldom deceived their 
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regular customerB, As a race, they are anything but 
beneficial to Oude. ^ 

The sweeping away of those jungles which act as 
nurseries for vagabonds of all sorts, will do much 
towards ameliorating their condition, by forcing 
them to seek a livelihood in some of the ordinary 
channels of civilization. In warfare the natives in- 
variably employ these men, and often as miners, at 
which work they are clever and indefatigable. They 
attested this by a remarkable robbery, effected prior 
to the mutiny, when, by means of a mine of immense 
length dug by theip Passees, the thieves got com- 
pletely under the treasury of a begum and removed 
a great amount of valuable property. 

Subsequently these Passees have figured in the 
mutiny as plunderers and mercenaries ; during the 
siege of Lucknow many of the enemy’s mines were 
made by them, and their dexterity and perseverance 
principally entailed on the garrison that incessant 
labour which was necessary to destroy, by counter- 
mines, the perpetual efforts of these wretches : four 
of the enemy’s miners whom we suffocated by an 
explosion, and dug out, were all Passees. 

It is unnecessary to notice the class of middlemen 
between the wealthy talookdar or zemindar, and 
those lowest in the scde which we have now briefly 
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touched on. Once the means of subsistence were se- 
cured, unfettered by any wholesome dread of law or 
certain retribution, they emulated their superiors in * 
oppression, and sought by all means, fair or foul, to 
aggrandize themselves and families : with no powers 
of combination, they were not individually powerful 
enough to be of much value as friend or foe to any 
government 

Not so the large talookdar or zemindar : they were 
a class which, formidable to any government, were 
constantly at war with their own. Ever stirring to 
increase their power, they hesitated not to avail 
themselves, by armed force, of all those chances 
which an Asiatic government, lost in licentiousness, 
offered to the daring and unscrupulous; less exacting 
than the chuckladars, they treated their own tenants 
with some degree of consideration, but all else were 
lawful prey. To dispossess a small but ancient land- 
holder, whose lands lay temptingly near, was an 
ordinary occurrence, in which but two parties took 
much interest, the possessor and the dispossessed. It 
is very probable that fhe village thus forcibly trans- 
ferred may have fared actually better under its new 
- and rich suzerain than under its old, but poor one. — 
The rich lord could well make large advances for 
village improvements, wells, &c., and often did so, in 
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addition to the necessary advances for the annual 
seed crops and other agricultural purposes ; whereas 
the ^poor man could ’ but with difficulty probably 
borrow the necessary advances for sowing from some 
close-fisted bunnea, who found such men safe in- 
vestments — comfortable anntiities; it is probable, 
therefore, that the village benefited by being owned 
by a richer lord, and wotuilp^ake but small demur, 
if any, to the transfer. Thus passed away lands, 
houses, and ancient tenements, many of which 
boasted, and could show, title-deeds bearing the 
seal and superscription of the emperors of the Delhi 
Empire in its best days. These interesting deecjs 
were, many of them, extant in Oude at the annexa- 
tion : I saw several, and doubtless they will be again 
forthcoming when the rights of land come under con- 
sideration. 

The revenues of Oude may be taken as aggre- 
gating rupees 12,98,449 in the year Eusselee 1263, 
nominally ; in reality, one crore, or about 100 lacs. 

The brief sketch of Oude, her king, court, and 
officials, with the system of government prevailing in 
her capital and districts, and the treatment of the 
various classes of men composing her population,* 
will probably assist in forming a correct opinion as 
to the reception our. annexation would meet with 
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from Oude so constituted. A further short notice 
of Oude after the annexation, showing our system 
and its effects, will give a sufficient basis from which 
to understand clearly with what spirit the men of 
Oude would meet the mutiny of the Bengal army in 
1857^. 

Simultaneous with the annexation and the sub- 
mission of the king, followed by that of his people 
in obedience to his written orders, there was spread 
over the length and breadth of Oude a government, 
modelled on the Punjaub system, complete in all its 
European and native officials, and supported by an 
army of 20,600 men, as follows : — 


Artillery Regiment 

. . 12 Guns. 


„ Local 

. . 18 „ 


Cavalry Regiments 

600 Sabres. 

Irregular ditto 

600 


Locals . 

. 1,500 


Police . 

700 


Infantry Regiments 

. 6,000 


„ Locals 

. 8,000 

n 

„ Police 

. 2,400 

n 

„ Europeans 

800 



Total . . 20,600 

»» 

Artillery 

. . 30 Guns. 


Cavalry 

. 3,400 


Infantry 

. 17,200— 


800 men of which were Europeans. 


The task of this 

army was easy, simply 

occupa- 
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tion of the country; but that of the administration, 
arduous and difficult in the extreme. 

The actions of men, to whom from the first dawn 
of manhood law had existed only to be opposed, and 
with whom justice was a tradition, had now to be 
judged by a system which, while it aimed at impar- 
tial justice to all, yet knew no opposition to its edicts, 
no mitigation of its sentences. The fiat of the dis- 
trict judge could no longer be evaded by a purchased 
remission from the capital, and blood spilt in the 
village fray must now be redeemed by years of 
arduous toil in chains. 

The institution of inquiries into rights of property 
synchronous with the settlements for revenue, and 
involving the consideration of the actions and writ- 
ings, not only of the present, but of past generations, 
unavoidably increased the difficulties already felt in 
making those settlements; there being but few in- 
stances where the time was fitting or sufficiently 
ample to make that thorough investigation, without 
which any just result from such inquiries was 
impossible. 

To show how diflicult it was for the English 
assistant commissioner to convince himself who was 
the man with whom he should in justice make the 
revenue settlement, I will mention a case of very 
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common occurrence. I state this on the informa- 
tion of an Oude officer, who settled a considerable 
district himself. 

Going back some hundred years, suppose the owner 
of an estate or the talookdar finds it troublesome 
to collect the revenue from all his tenants, he looks 
roimd amongst his friends, selects one man in whom 
he has confidence, and to whom he gives the farming 
of his revenue on contract ; this arrangement b^ing 
simply that the agent pays a regular fixed annual 
sum to the owner, and then collects the revenue 
himself. 

It is riot necessary here to inquire how the 
talookdar got hold of the estate ; suffice it to say, 
that a hundred years ago he was in possession. 

In the course of time this talookdar dies, and his 
son, we will suppose, renews his father’s contract 
with the old contractor ; when this latter also dies, 
we will suppose, as was often the case, that the 
contract is renewed with the contractor’s son, and 
thus runs on from father to son in one family 
talookdaree right, and in the other family the right 
of collection. At last an exacting and powerful 
chuckladar arrives, aShd the talookdar, as unable to 
resist as he is unwilling to pay, runs away; in 
many cases this effectually checkmated the chuck- 
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ladar, who reduced his demands accordingly, but 
in this instance we will suppose the chuckladar 
clever, as well as powerfiil. He immediately gets 
hold of the contractor’s family, and by promising 
to acknowledge them to be the rightful owners of 
the soil, induces them to make all the collections as 
before, and pay him instead of paying the talookdar. 

To perfect this, the chuckladar gives regular 
official government documents to the contractor as 
if he was the real owner. Now supposing this state 
of things to run on for some years, we can under- 
stand the difficulties attending an investigation in 
our courts as to who was the right man for the 
British Government to settle with, and if so, for 
how much of the land, as the estate might have 
been very much increased and added to by the 
contractor after he became acknowledged lord. 

On examination, the old contractor’s family will 
show testimony, oral and written, to eighty years 
back, that they always collected the revenue, whilst 
no proof of their being mere agents com^ up at 
all; and to crown all, he triumphantly shows the 
settlements signed by the last chuckladar with him, 
as lord of the soil. It is easy to state that all former 
chuckladarree records were destroyed by such and 
such a disturbance, so common in Oude, if any 
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attempt was made to get hold of them for refer- 
ence. 

The people generally know who is the real lord 
of the soil, though all do not, if the contractor has 
farmed the revenue for many years; but natives 
will not speak just when they are wanted. 

It is not difficult to perceive how perfectly im- 
avoidably many men were put into possession, and 
many put out of pos^ssion, of villages an(i» lands, 
possibly very unjustly: all would, no doubt, have 
soon been rectified as further inquiries proceeded, 
but pro tenu numbers smarted, and those numbers 
were not the least powerfiil in Oude. Probably 
sufficient data have now been shown regarding the 
people of Oude, from which to gather a verytfeir 
conception of how our rule was appreciate by 
them, and in what spirit they would enter, on the 


new field of chances opened to the^i by th^e mutiny 
of 1857. 

When first our rule was establishraTme inha?!^ 


bitants, ^rdered to submit by their owi; sovereim, 
received the annexation without any ^ very manliest 
dislike. Of course I exclude here thoi^ parasites 
and attendants on the court, who we^ but the 
excrescences of a system, and no index II, the fe^. 
ings of the people. v ^ 
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The poorest cultivators and small zemindars 
received with joy a system which they knew from 
the reports of the neighbouring districts under our 
rule, always benefited them; and it may be fairly 
assumed, that these classes of men have throughout 
the late disturbances longed for the return of our 
rule, though it never will occur to them that they 
could either individually or collectively aid us: at 
the same time, there is no doubt many of them 
have obeyed lately the re-established rule of their 
old masters, and perforce borne arms against us. 
That large mercantile class, amongst whom the grain 
merchants or bunneas form a considerable portion, 
ought to prefer any rule which secures to them an 
unmolested enjoyment of their much-loved gains; 
but by no sign, act, or word, did this class, during 
the disturbances, show they at all appreciated our 
rule which fostered them; not one tittle of their 
vast wesjlth (^d they offer towards the restoration 
of order, nor did they visibly exercise, for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, that influence which the 
holders of great wealth invariably possess. Probably 
no race amongst men live so entirely for themselves. 
Never contributing one iota to the revenue, they 
often tend very considerably to injiire it by lending 
money on lands at such an exorbitant interest, thai 
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both the cultivator an^ the land are aoon in the 
market,— both alike ruinedL 

The apathy of the ignorant cultivator can be 
explained; the active resistance of the dispossessed 
talookdar imderstood ; but to what cause are we to 
attribute that apathy of these tradei^s, who^ knowing 
the value of an equitable rule^ will not stir one finger 
to procure it ? 

*««*«« 

Lastly5 the large landholders and talookdars^ with 
other wealthy men of Oude, not connected with the 
county finding, at the first outset of annexation, that 
they were not to fight, looked on with almost content 
at the commencement of our system : they but half 
understood our courts, and had not yet felt them. 

Soon, however, as disagreeable inquiries arose 
about their landed rights, ^ach felt the enemy, and, 
like the hedgehog, curled up accordingly. All were 
not equally dissatisfied ; many were left in undis- 
turbed poss^ibn of Iheir estates, but unavoidably 
and justly were called on to pay up those arrears of 
revenue which were due feom them to the former 
administration. This they disliked and endeavoured 
to evade by every species of chicanery and procrasti- 
nation. It followed, m a matter of covmi^ that non- 
payment of revimue met with the usual treatmen| in 
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our courts, and the lands were taken from the de- 
faulter. Other wealthy men, again, who did not 
owe any arrears to the late government still sutfered 
from the faulty nature of their landed rights, losing 
many villages they had lately and forcibly seized 
vi et armis ; and, shorn of half their power, they saw 
with no kindly feelings, villages and lands return to 
the poor but rightful owners, to eject whom had pro- 
bably cost them the blood of their best friends. 

From the foregoing sketch it may be readily un- 
derstood that, from the very constitution of the various 
ranks of life in Oude, combined with events occurring 
after the annexation, all were, at the first burst of the 
mutiny, inclined either for active enmity or passive 
friendship ; and that the European community could 
expect no assistance firom the people in crushing the 
spirit of the mutiny, or stemming the current of 
rebellion. 

Such was the attitude of the people of Oude, as 
the year 1857 unfolded its pages. The first act 
of defiance open and determined against the British 
rule in Oude, proceeding apparently from religious 
motives, and, therefore, in unison with the rumours 
of the time, was that of a moulvie, or Mahomedan 
priest at Fyzabad, who, giving himself out, as usual, 
to be^ a real descendant of the Prophet, entered the 

3 
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city in some degree of state, with horses, camels, and 
armed followers, the whole locating themselves in the 
public serai, or resting house for travellers. This 
moulvie, there known as Ahmed Alee Shah, was a 
native of Arcot, in the Madras Presidency, under- 
stood English very tolerably, and was possessed of 
considerable acumen and boldness. He failed to 
excite that religious fervour in others which burnt 
so fiercely in himself, and by which he hoped to 
envenom all. A Soonee himself, he but little in- 
terested the great majority of the Mahomedans there, 
who were Sheahs, and he produced no effect at all 
on the far larger mass of the population who were 
Hindoos. These latter had yet fresh in their recol- 
lection the bitter rage and hate of those Mahomedans 
who had very lately, under the old rule, fought 
desperately to dispossess, them of their temple, the 

Hunooman Ghurree.” An idle legend that a Ma- 
homedan saint was, in centuries back, buried beneath 
this Hindoo sanctuary of the monkey god, was the 
cause of a most vicious attack on it by a set of 
fanatical Mahomedans, which, though it ended in 
their most complete slaughter, yet cost the life of 
many a Hindoo brave. 

To return to the moulvie : this man, after passing 
through a vast number of cities and stations under 
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our rule, in all parts of India, and establishing his 
disciples therein, reached Fyzabad in February, 1857. 
Subsequent investigation elicited that everywhere he 
had preached a jehad, or religious war against the 
Kafirs, or infidels, as the Europeans were politely 
designated. From some places he had been summa- 
rily ejected, but in others evaded expulsion, meeting 
with no real check until he came to Fyzabad. Here, 
after preaching undisturbed, apparently for two or 
three days, a chuprassee informed the magistrate of 
the really dangerous tendency of this man’s doings, 
and, accordingly, the officer in charge of the city issued 
the necessary orders for his arrest. The principal 
terms demanded from this moulvie were, that he and 
liis armed follow#s, numbering about seven, should 
give up their arms, which should be kept in safe 
custody so long as they remained in the city, and 
returned to them on their departure; further, that 
all this preaching, this distribution of money, so con- 
ducive to disturbance of the public peace, should be 
entirely put an end to. A deliberate refusal was given 
to every demand, and armed resistance threatened to 
every attempt at coercion, either on the part of the 
magistrate and city officer or their native officials. 
An infantry guard was necessarily put on the moulvie 
and his men during the night, and, early the next 

3—2 
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morning, an infantry company, after failing at sur- 
prising them, attacked them vi et armis. Maddened 
by exciting drugs, these fanatics fought fiercely. The 
young European officer. Ensign Thomas, of the 22nd 
Native Infantry, escaping a fatal blow, received a 
slight cut on the head; several sepoys received severe 
cuts, and it was some minutes before all were shot 
down but the moulvie and two men. These latter 
were finally captured, faint from loss of blood ; and 
the moulvie, wounded in the shoulder, was induced 
to come out of a dark comer in which he sought 
shelter, by the promise of a fair trial if he gave up 
his arms, or instant death if he refused. 

He and his men were eventually confined under a 
guard in cantonments, as he seemed too dangerous 
a character to keep in the city gaol. I was at 
Fyzabad at this time, and did not observe that the 
manners or attitude of the people towards Euro- 
peans was in the slightest degree altered by this 
transaction. Officers were constantly passing and 
repassing through the city. It would have been easy 
to detect any sympathy on the part of the people 
with the imprisoned moulvie. Fyzabad, no doubt, 
was then a loyal city, and remained so until the 
mutineers, hunting for British officers through its 
streets, convinced the people that our rule had indeed 
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passed away. The whole country from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow, which I reached on the 12th of March, 
presented the same aspect of peace and quiet which 
I had observed, whilst marching, in the previous 
month, from Bairam Ghaut to Fyzabad along the 
banks of the Ghogra River. 

In March, 1857, the reins of government in Oude 
were assumed by the late Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. 
The early rumblings of the earthquake, felt first at 
Berhampore and Barrackpore, were soon heard all 
over India, and found Oude still in that transition 
state from anarchy to order, on which all popular 
commotions act violently and with electric rapidity, 

That remarkable and still unexplained passage 
through Oude and elsewhere of the ^^Chupattee” 
symbol, occurred early in 1857, and, from the first 
movement of its advent into Oude, spread with such 
amazing rapidity, that it was calculated ten days 
more than sufficed fcr every village chowkedar in 
Oude to have received the little bread-cake, and 
made and passed on similar little bread -cakes to 
every village chowkedar within the ordinary radius 
of his travels. 

The natives generally may have viewed this sign 
manual flying through their villages, — so common a 
method amongst men in the early stages of civiliza- 
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tion to warn all, for either peace or war, — as a fore- 
runner of some universal popular outbreak, but by 
whom, or with what class, the standard of rebellion 
would be raised, certainly was not generally known. 

The army, murmuring against the introduction of 
a new sort of cartridge, so rapidly echoed by all our 
military stations, may have pointed some men’s minds 
towards the army as the brand which was smoulder* 
ing and would soon burst into flame ; but the mass 
of the people, little anticipating so extensive a mu- 
tiny, comprehended but slowly the vastness of its 
effects. To the inhabitants of Oude, it was no 
unusual occurrence for the government to be at 
armed variance with its own troops ; the elasti- 
city of an Asiatic government fully admitted of a 
very serious mutiny, followed by a most degrading 
compromise, on its part, without the government 
very materially suffering; hence, undoubtedly, at 
the commencement, our new subjects here did not 
look upon the first buddings of the poisonous weed 
as anything very unusual, very serions. The un- 
natural plant had flourished amidst their homesteads 
for many a long year, nourished by the blood of 
constant strife ; and it is not a little probable, that 
the very large element in our late Bengal army, 
supplied from this nursery of our native armies, as 
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Oude is aptly designated, owed in a very consider- 
able degree to its early education, amidst scenes of 
violence and oppression, that fitness, that readiness 
for mutiny and bloodshed which wanted but a spark 
to light it, and which, once burning, soon ignited the 
less inflammable zemindarry matter around it. 

The friends and relations of such men, and the 
inhabitants of Oude generally, no doubt, believed 
that, as heretofore, the soldiers would get what they 
wanted and that events would soon settle down ; but 
still each individual instinctively girded up his loins, 
lest he should lose the chance of despoiling others, 
or be despoiled himself. 

Events and wonderful tales thickened somewhat 
rapidly in March and April. Rumours of the hostile 
intentions of the British Government towards the 
religion of their Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects 
were in rapid circulation. Cartridges greased with 
the fat of pigs for Mahomedans, and of cows for 
Hindoos, were stated to be in preparation by thou- 
sands, and the mixing pounded bones with the {atta) 
flour, were amongst the many absurd reports which 
as soon found their way into Oude as into other 
parts of India. Events seemed pointing to a war of 
caste or religion, the former so prized by the Hindoos, 
the latter by the Mahomedans. 

It is impossible to mention here all the various 
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steps taken by the late lamented Sir Henry Law- 
rence, K.C.B., to preserve the soldiery in their duty 
and the people in their allegiance. Every conciliatory 
measure was adopted, consistent with the dignity of 
the British Government ; and there is no doubt that, 
by his untiring energy, discretion, ability,*and deter- 
mination, he did fan into a flame for a while the 
wavering loyalty of many of the native officers and 
men, and that the army and people generally felt that 
his was a firm and an experienced hand. In spite of 
the numerous tamperers with our sepoys, no open 
demonstration was ventured on, either by the army 
or the people, during the months of March and April. 
The Mahomedan fanatic preached his religious war 
in holes and corners, though the Hindoo pundit more 
openly prophesied the English reign was over, a new 
era had commenced ; but as yet the arm of the law 
smothered the serpent’s hissing, and cauterized the 
spreading sore by numerous arrests followed by 
executions. 

These arrests very forcibly showed how much 
good still remained in the army. Plotters, tam- 
perers, and preachers were alike seized, and often 
on the information of native officers and soldiers, 
who aided in the arrest of the offenders. It may be 
naturally supposed that such loyalty under such cir- 
cumstances was rewarded with an open hand; but 
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.will it be credited, that, with few exceptions, all thus 
loyal equally joined the mutineers, and that one 
native officer who had received a handsome present for 
conspicuous loyalty, was hanged for as conspicuous 
mutiny six weeks afterwards : the motives that sway 
an Asiatic mind set all ordinary reasoning at defiance. 

It may convey a corrector idea of the difficulties 
to be overcome by the Government, and the danger 
threatening the European community, if the strength 
of the military force in the capital is here mentioned. 

Military force in the capital and its environs on 
April 30th, 1857, — 

Native Infantry, 3 Regiments, 13th, 48th, 71st. 

„ Irregular ditto, .2 „ 4th, 7th. 

• „ Police ditto 1 „ 3rd. 

„ Cavalry, 7th Light Cavalry. 

Mounted Police, 1^ Regiment. 

„ Irregular Oude, 1 „ 2nd. 

„ Artillery, 2 Batteries. 

This, taking a native infantry regiment at 800 men, 
and a native cavalry corps at 600, gives as follows : — 


Native Infantry Regulars , 

. 2,400 


„ „ Irregulars 

. 1,600 


„ „ Police 

800 

4,800* 

Native Cavalry, Regular 

600 

„ „ Irregular . 

. 600 


„ „ Mounted Police . 

„ Artillery, two batteries. 

900 

2,100 

Europeans — H. M.’s 32nd, strength 
Artillery, one weak Company. 

• 

700 
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In the very city itself, all this force was not then con- 
gregated. In cantonments, three miles from the city, 
the one regiment of regular cavalry and three regiments 
of regular infantry with the artillery were located; 
all else was in the city. The cantonments were con- 
nected by a good pucka road with the city, which 
crossed the iron bridge, and about midway between 
the Residency and the Muchee Bhawun, a fort so 
called. This iron bridge, with the stone bridge, 
formed the sole permanent communication over the 
river Goomtee for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants on either bank. 

A bridge of boats considerably lower down the 
river, but liable to all the accidents of such a bridge, 
was maintained, and formed the onlv communication 
across the river below the Residency. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., had from the first 
felt the hopelessness of resisting the mutiny of the 
regular army by the aid of the irregular Oude locals, 
horse and foot; .these regiments were many of them 
old king’s regiments, which had been transferred en 
massey officers and men, into our employ at a rate of 
pay considerably below that enjoyed by our regular 
army. 

Sir Henry, therefore, foreseeing that the mutiny, 
if it rolled on unstayed, would as soon absorb in its 
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rapid accumulating wave, the irregular as the regular 
mercenary in our service, entered energetically on 
that line of proceedings which, staying the wave to 
the utmost, caused it eventually to break around the 
defences of the " Baillie Guard.” 

Thus far, to the end of April, though an unna- 
tural excitement prevailed everywhere, yet no open 
mutiny had occurred ; times were exciting enough — 
they were soon to be more so. 

On the 30th April, the 7th Regiment of Oude 
Irregular Infantry manifested, amongst its recruits ; 
who had commenced ball-cartridge practice about the 
middle of the month, a reluctance to use the cartridge. 
The officer then in the lines. Lieutenant Mecham, 
and from whom the account of this incident is taken, 
at once pointed out to the men the absurdity of 
raising objections to using that, which they well 
knew and admitted was the usual cartridge, and 
which moreover they had been using for the last 
fifteen days. The men appeared satisfied, and at 
the moment no more was thought of it; the drill 
proceeded on that day as usual. On the 1st of May, 
however, the sergeant-major again reported that 
there was a steady refusal on the part of the 
recruits to bite the cartridge, and many had re- 
fused either to receive or handle them. The whole 
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squad, about thirty men, were confined in the quar- 
ter-guard, and the native officers were peremptorily 
ordered to disperse the remaining recruits, who, 
after their drill, had refused to break off, and had 
remained assembled in gangs in the lines. The 
native officers generally appeared reluctant to inter- 
fere, and seemed disinclined to offer any assistance ; 
but the havildar major, who throughout the mutiny 
behaved most creditably, informed Lieut. Mecham 
that the recruits had been taunted by the old sepoys 
with having lost caste by using the cartridges. 

It is seen here that caste” produced in the 
Hindoo that spirit of mutiny which in the Maho- 
medan is traced to religion. 

The native officers were shortly assembled by the 
commanding officer. Lieutenant Watson, and clearly 
shown the impropriety of their conduct; but, the 
result remaining unsatisfactory, it was determined 
to report the event to superior authority on the next 
morning. However, on that morning. May 1st, the 
native officers came up and begged the report to 
be delayed imtil, before the assembled regiment on 
parade, they, the native officers, had bitten the cart- 
ridge themselves, when they felt sure all the sepoys 
would follow their example. 

The protestations of the native officers were so 
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earnest that a parade was ordered, but before the 
officers could reach it, when ready, the native officers 
returned and warned the officers against going near 
the men, who had threatened to shoot any one who 
attempted to coerce them into using the cartridges, 
and that the native officers who attempted to fulfil 
their promise would assuredly be shot. A report 
was made of this to Brigadier Gray, commanding, 
who wdth his staff came to the regiment, and on 
parade endeavoured to induce them to return to 
their duty. The men were sullen aftd the expos- 
tulation unavailing ; Sir Henry Lawrence was there- 
fore informed of the state of the regiment. 

All that night and the next morning the men 
maintained the same mutinous aspect, some noisy, 
some sullen; but in the morning, about ten A.M., 
on the 3rd May, the quartermaster-sergeant came 
in hastily, and said the men were openly threaten- 
ing to kill all the European officers; shortly after- 
wards an unusual commotion was apparent in the 
lines, the men rushed to the bells of arms, took their 
arms, and seized the magazine; at the same time 
the havildar major and a few faithful sepoys came 
over to the officers and intreated them to escape, 
as the men had determined to take their lives. The 
officers armed themselves and went outside, whence 
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they saw the men of the regiment assembled in 
masses outside their lines, but not showing any 
apparent intention of advancing on the officers. 
Seeing this, the officers went towards them, deter- 
mined to try if any further appeal to their senses 
could induce them to return to their duty and 
allegiance. The native commissioned officers came 
to meet their officers, and assured them no harm 
should befall them. 

After some time, the sepoys so far listened to their 
officers, that fliey dispersed and went to their lines, 
but insisted on retaining their arms. That evening 
Captain Boileau, of the 2nd Oude Irregular Infantry, 
and Captain Hardinge, of the 3rd Oude Irregular 
Cavalry, arrived by order of the Chief Commissioner ; 
the corps was paraded and each company to the 
question, “ Will you bite the cartridge ? ” replied. 
Yes,” though their manner was insolent and sullen ; 
no doubt the knowledge of a considerable force then 
coming from cantonments overawed them at the time. 
On the arrival of this force, the men were paraded 
and wheeled into line, the guns of the cantonment 
being loaded and portfires lighted. A panic seized 
some of the men, who fled, when the rest grounded 
arms according to order; nearly all who fled came 
back on the assurance that violence would not be 
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used to the obedient, and that night the ^rms of 
the entire regiment were conveyed to the magazine, 
and Captain Gall, with the 1st Regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry, left in camp close to the lines. The next 
day numbers of the ringleaders were seized, and a 
court of inquiry eventually elicited that treasonable 
correspondence had been going on for some time 
between this regiment and the 48th Native Infantry, 
then in cantonments, for the object of arranging a 
mutual rising. 

About this time the news of the Delhi mutiny 
arrived, and Sir Henry Lawrence went to the 
Moosa B^tgh, where this regiment was cantoned, 
and, after dismissing almost all the native officers 
and a number of the non-commissioned officers and 
men, gave the rest their arms, and they were that 
day marched down to the city and put into the 
Dowlutkh^n^. The remainder, thus armed, con- 
tinued faithful and did good service up to the first 
day of the siege, when the native officers said the 
men could stand by us no longer. Sir Henry Law- 
rence, to meet the wants of a hungry multitude, 
at the same time enrolled 3,000 police, which, tmder 
the vigorous and firm rule of Major Carnegie, the 
city magistrate, did excellent service. During this 
month of May, active preparations were going on 
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according to the orders of Sir Henry Lawrence, in 
collecting grain and provisions for store, and forti- 
fying the fort, called the Muchee Bhawun, an 
important point in the city to hold. 

The dej^ty commissioner, Mr. Martin, assisted by 
Mr. Williams, an ea:tra assistant commissioner, also 
Major Carnegie, the city magistrate, and Captain 
James, head of the commissariat, were all most 
actively employed even thus early in collecting a 
large amount of grain and other supplies. By the 
orders of Sir Henry Lawrence, a force was sent to 
Cawnpore about the middle of May, as much to 
get some troops removed from Lucknow, as to 
make them of some use to the State; the destina- 
tion of those troops was to be Futtehghur, it being 
hoped that they would assist in quelling the rebel- 
lious spirit of the inhabitants in the districts north 
of Futtehghur, wherever the authorities there might 
require them. 

Lieutenant Ashe and his battery was sent to 
Cawnpore and remained there, whilst Captain 
Hayes, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant Carey, and 
Mr. Fayrer, a volunteer, went on with Major Gall’s 
Irregular Cavalry and some men of other Oude 
Irregular Cavalry regiments towards Futtehghur. 

From subsequent inquiries, it was ascertained 
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that, after passing Mynpoorie about the 7th or 8th 
of June, the Irregular Cavalry determined to murder 
the officers, and commenced by one of the sowars, 
a Mahomedan, nearly severing Mr. Fayrer’s head 
from his body, as the unfortunate gentleman was 
drinking water from a mussuck, which a water 
carrier, in the usual way, poured into his hand. 
The blow was struck from behind ; a Sikh rissaldar 
who was in the rear, and from whose mouth I elicited 
most of the facts here given, on coming up at the 
time, at once raised up the body; the young man 
was not quite dead, as the windpipe apparently could 
not have been severed ; he muttered twice, called the 
doctor, and died. The Sikh placed his body in a 
buggy, which was following behind, whilst the men 
moved on. Almost immediately afterwards Captain 
Hayes was cut down, and Lieutenant Barber, after 
shooting one man with his revolver and wounding 
three, two of whom he dismounted with his sword, 
fell pierced by countless bullets ; Lieutenant Carey 
alone escaped back to Mynpoorie, and was pursued 
in vain. The bodies of the officers were brought 
into Mynpoorie by the Sikh rissaldar Shere Singh, 
who had put Lieutenant Barber’s body in the 
buggy; he managed to get away with two other 
Sikhs from the detachment, on some pretence or 

4 
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other, and eventually four or five other Sikhs got 
away ; all the rest went to Delhi. 

. Whilst preparations on an active scale were going 
on at Lucknow, during this month of May, consi- 
derable excitement prevailed in all the out-stations, 
though nowhere else did the European community 
attempt to provision any place with the view of 
making a prolonged resistance. 

At Mahumdee, on the 10th of May, I visited 
Mr. James Thomason, the deputy commissioner at 
that station, which is on the extreme of the Oude 
frontier, and only eighteen miles from Shahjehan- 
pore. No immediate danger was on the 10th 
May anticipated by either Mr. Thomason, or Cap- 
tain Patrick Orr, his assistant ; a company, the 9th 
Oude Irregular Infantry, Captain Orr’s old regi- 
ment, had just been sent there by Mr. Christian, 
the commissioner of Setapore, with a few words 
of advice regarding retreating into the fort at 
Mahumdee if need be, but no danger was then at all 
anticipated. Shahjehanpore, which I bad also just 
left, was equally quiet; the regiment tlien seemed 
passive, and the officers one and all treated it most 
trustfully tt> the last The only alarming quarter 
was Setapore. 'Mr. Christian from the first fore- 
saw that the mutiny would commence with the 
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41st, and told Mr. Thomason he might depend on 
the 9 th Oude. I remember, however, distinctly 
that Mr. Thomason, had his own personal safety 
alone been concerned, intended going for protection 
to some neighbouring rajah, whose name now I 
cannot remember : circumstances eventually pre- 
vented this; the influx of fugitives from Shahje- 
hanpore, no doubt, decided for him liis line of duty, 
in which he nobly perished. 

From the 13th to the 1 9th May I marched leisurely 
through the district down to Setapore, examining, 
with my assistant. Lieutenant F. W. Birch, a line 
for a new trunk road which he had surveyed ; this 
took us quite through the heart of the country, until 
I came to Benigunj, opposite Setapore, whence I 
went in to stay with Mr. Christian. Nothing could 
then be quieter than the district there. The Maho- 
medan town of Peyhannee and other places, likely to 
rise quickly, were all passive. 

From Mr. Christian I ascertained the exact state 
of affairs at Setapore. Always buoyant and san- 
guine, he looked hopefully to quell the expected rise 
of the 41st by the aid of the Oude irregular regi- 
ments and irregular levies of his own, and for this he 
had good ground. The 41st Native Infantry and 
9th Oude Irregular Infantry had quarrelled some 

4 — 2 
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short time previously so much that the men of the 
one regiment would not bathe at the same ghaut 
with men of the other, Mr. Christian told me this 
himself. Colonel Birch, however, commanding the 
41st, fully, and to the last, believed his regiment 
would not mutiny. 

I remained at Setapore until the 25th May, on 
which day I left it. Mr. Christian had carefully 
gone over with me his project for defence ; we had 
walked together over all the ground, and considered 
all noints. Undoubtedly, if the irregular troops, the 
9tL and 10th regiments of Oude Irregular Infantry, 
and the detachment of Fisher’s Irregular Cavalry, 
had remained faithful, Mr. Christian would have 
averted the crisis, and probably saved the life of 
every one there. He was well convinced the 41st 
would rise, and were only biding their time : he saw 
no place offering a refuge to the ladies, as Lucknow, 
he deemed, would have more to do to hold itself 
than was desirable; he therefore determined to 
make the bold and daring attempt of playing off 
one arm of the service against the other, the irregu- 
lars against the regulars; the result will be shown 
in its proper place, as also his excellent arrange- 
ments for defence. All was done that human 
wisdom could foresee, and he fell nobly, working 
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to the last, I carried away with me for submission 
to Sir Henry Lawrence a scheme by Mr. Christian 
for removing a portion of the dangerous element, 
the regular troops, from Lucknow, and turning them 
to some advantage, or, at any rate, neutralizing their 
evil propensities, by marching them up through Mr. 
Christian’s district, it being his intention eventually 
to post them along his northern frontier, and, if need 
be, use them in checking any turbulence on the part 
of the inhabitants. 

This scheme was laid by me on the 26th May 
before Sir Henry Lawrence, but was not at once 
taken up. Lucknow was then in a most excited 
state : the fortifications of the Residency as well as of 
the Muchee Bhawun were going on rapidly ; Major 
Anderson, the chief engineer, superintended all the 
fortifications ; the former executed chiefly by the late 
Captain Fulton, Bengal Engineers, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, Madras Engineers; the latter by Lieutenant 
Innis, Bengal Engineers. One incessant stream of 
store carts conveying grain supplies, munitions of 
war, &c., lined the principal streets. The utmost 
energies of the Commissariat Department were 
taxed by Sir Henry Lawrence, who alone fully 
appreciated the probability of a prolonged siege. 

On the 27th Sir Henry Lawrence determined on 
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carrying out Mr. Christian’s scheme, if only to get 
rid of some of the regular troops. He appointed me 
his aide-de-camp, and ordered me to proceed with a 
column as political officer. The route was to be via 
Sundeela and Sandee up towards Futtehghur, and 
the troops told off were two troops 7 th Light Cavalry, 
200 men, two companies 48th Native Infantry, 200 
men. 

In addition to these, however, I had a personal 
escort of twenty Sikh troopers from the 1st Regiment 
Oude Irregular Cavalry, and forty nujjeebs, or irre- 
gular mercenaries, men who bring their own arms 
and receive pay, but no accoutrements or dress ; also 
six sepoys 4th Oude Irregular Infantry. As there 
were pensioners to be paid at Futtehghur, it was 
considered a good opportunity for Major Marriott 
to be escorted so far. He accordingly took command 
of the troops, but my letter of instructions distinctly 
stated that the movements of the column rested with 
me. Sir Henry felt that no fixed route could be 
laid down for the troops to march by, and therefore, 
once past Sundeela, he left their direction entirely 
to me. 

On the 28th May this small column marched and 
reached Mulheeabad,, a village fourteen miles from 
Lucknow, on the road to Sundeela. The officers then 
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with it were, besides Major Marriott, Lieutenant 
Boulton, commanding cavalry. Lieutenant Martin 
under him. Captain Burmester, commanding the in- 
hmtry, with Lieutenant Farquharson under him. 
Captain Staples joined us at Sundeela, with a quarter- 
master-sergeant, and then, according to orders. Lieu- 
tenant Martin was to have returned ; but he wished 
to stay, and it was unsafe his returning by himself, 
an escort being impossible. Lieutenant Tulloch, 
Native Infantry, accompanied me as an assistant 
political, and Dr. Darby was medical officer in 
charge. 

It should have been mentioned that on the 27th 
May Captain Weston and Lieutenant Mecham, with 
an escort of one company of that very 7th Regiment, 
So lately in mutiny at Moosa Bagh, went to this same 
village of Mulheeabad for the purpose of quieting the 
villagers there in open armed revolt. Zemindars of 
Oude now began to feel the noxious breath of the 
mutiny, and were not long in becoming completely 
affected. Our march through Mulheeabad was 
watched by armed villagers, and this only fourteen 
miles from Lucknow, where three months previously 
they dare not have lifted a finger, and where the 
year before, in September, I had encamped in perfect 
security. 
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Captain Weston and Lieutenant Mecham, when 
the column before mentioned passed through on the 
28tha were in imminent danger, surrounded by an 
insolent Mahomedan population, to whom everything 
was a grievance, and from whom Captain Weston 
could elicit no real tangible cause of rebellion ; turbu- 
lent spirits, they knew the army would mutiny, and 
therefore dared to take up arms. The only troops 
to protect these officers were men the infantry por- 
tion of whom had once mutinied a short time before, 
and the police cavalry, who were doubtful ; however, 
on this occasion, providentially, they were faithful ; 
for had they been treacherous, nothing, humanly 
speaking, could have saved their lives, and no doubt 
our column, en route for Futtehghur, would at once 
have followed their example. 

At this time affairs in Oude were rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis ; the troops at the capital ready to 
rise; the out-stations only waiting for Lucknow to 
do so, that they might follow their example. 

True the native troops in Lucknow were much 
weakened by the column just sent away, and the 
authorities were keenly on the alert; but Sir Henry 
Lawrence appeared to see from the beginning that 
the mutiny would spread far and wide. He had 
himself spared no exertions, no means to stay the 
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tide : grand durbars were held, in which the faithful 
soldiers who brought forward miscreants tampering 
with the men were rewarded with an open hand, 
and on those occasions Sir Henry was wont to say 
a few words of advice to the native nobility, officers 
and soldiers assembled around him. His words were 
described by an eye-witness as plainly spoken, with 
energy and candour. Delicately alluding to the 
honours which decorated his breast, and those of 
many native officers present, he reminded them of 
the fatherly government which had bestowed them, 
and whose kindness and consideration was as great as 
its justice was sure and impartial. With all his care 
and solicitude for the welfare of Lucknow, Sir Henry 
was not unmindful of the out-stations of Oude : he 
knew well it was not necessary for him to remind 
British officers, civil and military, that England ex- 
pected every man to do his duty; but he issued 
letters as events thickened, and results were but too 
palpable to all the officers, civil and military, scat- 
tered over the provinces, desiring them to consider 
they had his permission to provide for their own 
safety when mutiny and rebellion became inevitable, 
and not to wait for its actual burst into violence. 
With equal forethought he telegraphed to Allahabad, 
warning the authorities against trusting the fort in 
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the hands of the Sikhs. So long as the telegraph 
could work messages were daily sent in every direc- 
tion, and after that mode of communication had 
ceased, messengers were constantly sent with letters. 

Sir Henry was w^ell aware of the critical position 
of Cawnpore, but, no doubt in unison wjth the 
general opinion here at that time, during May, 1857, 
did not at all anticipate so serious a catastrophe; 
one company of her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment was, 
however, sent over to Cawnpore. Events have thus 
been briefly sketched to the end of May, 1857 ; the 
30th of May opened a new scene in the drama. 

On the 30th May the moveable column before 
alluded to, as sent towards Futtehghur through 
Oude, had reached Tiloe, a village four miles on 
the Lucknow side of Sundeela, and twenty-six miles 
from Lucknow; it must also be remembered that 
Captain Weston and Lieutenant Mecliam were at 
Mulheeabad, fourteen miles from Lucknow. In 
both cases the troops were intimately associated 
with those in Lucknow, and the lives of the British 
officers then out with them in the district no doubt 
depended on the actions of the troops in Lucknow. 

Providentially the 7th Oude Irregular Infantry, 
which had mutinied before, and a portion of which 
now formed the escort of Captain Weston and Lieu- 
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tenant Mecliam, together with some mounted police, 
remained faithful, and did not mutiny. The night I 
marched from Mulheeabad, Captain Weston and 
Lieutenant Mecham were in imminent peril, and 
once he summoned me back to his aid, but before 
we had retraced our steps two miles another mes- 
senger said the rebels had quieted ; nothing but the 
bold determined firmness of Captain Weston over- 
awed the 3,000 fanatic wretches who surrounded 
him. 

Equally providential was it that the column at 
Sundeela did not at once receive the true account of 
the matter, but moving away day by day farther 
from Lucknow, remained in considerable ignorance 
altogether. 

At 9 P.M., on the 30th, the troops in cantonments 
mutinied. Sir Henry, attended by Mr. Couper, 
Civil Service, the secretary, but in those times acting 
aide-de-camp in addition, at once went to the scene 
of action and ordered out the artillery and Euro- 
peans. The 71st, it is supposed, began it, joined 
by the 48th and some of the 7th Cavalry, the 13th 
Native Infantry remaining somewhat faithful, only a 
portion of it mutinying. As usual, bungalows were 
set fire to, and the usual confusion and rioting 
occurred. The Artillery and Europeans drove the 
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mutineers back on their own lines, where they lurked 
about till morning. The 7th Cavalry came up from 
their lines at Moodkipoor, and patrolled between the 
iron and stone bridges to keep the city quiet, and 
prevent any attempt at communicating with the 
mutineers. 

The troopers who were left in the cavalry lines 
on guard during the night, looted and burned the 
property they were acting guard over, and actually 
killed a fine young lad, called Raleigh, who had only 
joined the regiment a few days previously ; he was 
quite a boy, and the ruthless spirit which prompted 
his murder showed the animus of the wretches : the 
lad had been unavoidably left in the lines during the 
night, and on attempting to join his corps in the 
morning, a trumpeter and a trooper killed him with 
their pistols and sabres. 

Brigadier Handscombe, who was commanding the 
troops in cantonment, and had gone out to endeavour 
to quell them, was shot almost immediately; also 
Lieutenant Grant, of the 71st. 

Early in the morning of the 31st the portion of 
the 7th Cavalry which had not then mutinied, and 
which had been on duty that night in the city, was 
sent towards its own cantonment, in which direction 
the mutineers had retired. As they entered on the 
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plain> near their lines, some 1,600 mutineers and 
scoundrels attacked them in skirmishing order^ com- 
pelling them to wait and send for the guns. About 
one-half of the cavalry deserted and joined the muti- 
neers. The guns eventually came up, and a pursuit 
ensued, but the cavalry behaved badly, and notliing 
like a severe blow was struck on the mutineers, who 
made off towards Setaporc. It appeared afterwards 
that about one-half of the 48th Native Infantry, half 
of the 71st, with a few men of the 13th Native In- 
fantry, and two troops of the 7th Light Cavalry, had 
mutinied and gone off. All ladies and children were 
safely ensconced in the Residency, and the canton- 
ments were held by some of the remaining troops, 
with a portion of the 32nd and the artillery. 

Mr. Christian, writing from Setapore to me, thus 
describes succeeding events : — Accounts are that 
the mutineers fled to Mahona, one march out of Luck- 
now in this direction, and then struck across the 
Goomtee, westward, for Mulheeabad. Immediately 
on the express reaching this, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Birch, with five companies of the 4l8t Native In- 
fantry, marched for Peer Nuggur and will be at 
Bauree to-morrow. The colonel has written from 
Peer Nuggur, confirming the report that the muti- 
neers have gone to Mulheeabad. All this district of 
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Setapore is quiet, and here we are fully pre- 
pared.” 

On the 1st of June news of the mutiny in Luck- 
now reached the moveable column near Sundeela. 
The men got the account nearly as soon as the letter 
from the secretary, Mr. G. Couper, C.S., reached me. 
That letter, written hurriedly on the moment, said, 
the 7th Cavalry generally had stood firm, as also the 
48th, and their incessant and numerous inquiries of 
the men and officers were satisfactorily answered for 
the time ; but numbers of runaway syces and attaches 
of the mutinous portion of the 7th Light Cavalry 
soon reached the column, and the men fully believed 
that there was doubt as to what their comrades in 
Lucknow had done. Their conduct changed from 
that date, and this event, no doubt, determined them 
to mutiny when they could get a convenient oppor- 
tunity; but there was no hurry, the column was 
going to Futtehghur, all on the way to Delhi. The 
day previous to this news reaching the column, I had 
found it necessary to take the treasure from the 
Sundeela treasury. Villagers and rascals of all sorts 
were threatening it, and moreover it was a tempta- 
tion to the men to take it by force if not allowed to 
have it quietly. It only amounted to 6,500 rupees, 
out of which, as the men were one month’s pay in 
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arrears, so much was paid them at once, leaving 
1,200 rupees as a balance. This settled the diflfi- 
culty, and as I did it as of my own accord on account 
of the risk of rebellious villagers seizing it, the men 
had no opportunity for outbreak, and were rather 
pleased at our apparent exceeding blindness, in 
taking the trouble to give them any pay at all, 
when they soon intended to mutiny. Doubtless they 
felt equally sure of the remaining 1,200 rupees, and 
any other odd sums in my treasure chest. 

On the 2nd June, Mr. Capper, the deputy com- 
missioner of Mulaon, writing to me, reported the 
Lucknow rebels to have reached Madhogunj, four 
coss from him, and begged me to aid him with the 
column ; he also reported Mr. Christian having men- 
tioned that Shahjehanpore had risen and had recom- 
mended him to entrench himself. 

I at the same time received letters from the Fut- 
tehghur magistrate, begging me not to come near 
them ; that he had heard of Captain Hayes’s column 
and of ours, and felt certain that so long as no other 
troops came to Futtehghur,the 10th Regiment Native 
Infantry, would remain faithful, but that otherwise 
all would be hopeless. 

Our column was now very awkwardly situated : 
mutineers and fugitives from Lucknow in its rear 
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and flank, tha Mulaon treasury standing temptingly 
ahead, Futtehghur magistrate saying, Don’t 

come near me the question to be solved was, where 
to put the column so that it could do no harm and 
not be led to mutiny at once. 

It was fot^d impossible to avoid passing Mulaon, 
but it was generally agreed to bivouac somewhere 
on the Ganges, out of the route of mutineers going 
north to Delhi, and where communications would be 
unlikely to occur with any other body of mutineers. 
By this time the officers with the column were all 
well aware of the unsatisfactory state of their men. 
But the elder officers, Captain Staples, of the cavalry, 
and Captain Burmester, of the 48 th, refused to credit 
my warning that the men only bided their time. It 
was most natural that men with whom they had 
spent the best twenty years of their lives should be 
trusted; how could they not believe the daily oft- 
repeated assurance of fidelity? Were they not, as 
the snake-tongued villains said, the children of 
their officers from whose hands they had fed for 
twenty years ? ” Thus by flattery and protestations 
they completely lulled to sleep every fear or sus- 
picion. With the younger officers it was different ; 
they had not the same associations to overcome, but 
they deliberately determined to die with their supe- 
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riors. Lieutenant Boulton told me himself, when ' I 
warned him to be on his guard, that he saw it 
clearly, but he had no wife, no family, he would 
never leave Dick Staples, and Dick did not believe 
his men would ever harm him.” This he said with 
considerable emotion, and after some hours’ consider- 
ation — it was a noble resolve. His letters to his 
brother officers, as stated to me by Mr. Martin, the 
deputy commissioner, fiilly showed the state of the 
men in his estimation, but so long as men daily pro- 
test faithfulness, it is not easy to credit treachery. 
The column was with difficulty safely pushed past 
Mulaon, where a company of the 41st Native Infantry 
guarded a small treasury. It was ascertained that 
had all agreed then, they would there have mutinied 
and taken the treasure, but the 41st preferred getting 
it all themselves, and so, after great dawdling and 
falling out of the ranks on false pretences, the column 
fairly marched from Mulaon towards the Ganges. 
At this time Mr. Capper, the deputy commissioner, 
thought his irregular levies staunch, and Lieutenant 
Inglis, commanding the 4l8t, had no open reason to 
doubt his company. 

It was arranged with the officers of the column 
and myself, that the force, after passing Mulaon, 
should encamp on the banks of the Ganges, and 

5 
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that I should arrange with Mr. Capper to bring the 
necessary supplies there; this obliged Lieutenant 
Tulloch and myself to remain behind the column 
some hours. After great trouble and going into vil- 
lages, purchasing supplies and loading on elephants 

i. 

what i^ould be carried, we reached the banks of the 
Ganges at twelve the next day, only to find the 
column all across, except our own personal baggage, 
which appeared put down on an island in the middle 
of the Ganges. The Sikhs soon ascertained, and 
reported the cause of all this. The column had 
simply refused to halt on this side of the Ganges, 
and had easily persuaded their officers it would not 
signify crossing. 

The troopers had by tlireats induced the small Sikh 
guard of some six or eight men with our baggage to 
go as far as the island in the middle of the river, and 
promise to bring it on when we arrived. 

The twenty Sikhs with Lieutenant Tulloch and 
myself now spoke more openly. Some of our bag- 
gage guard had come back to us, and they said it was 
madness to go on. The men only wanted us across to 
complete the net, and then march to Delhi. T deter- 
mined therefore not to cross, but to endeavour to get 
the officers to leave their men and come over to me ; 
it is difficult to explain these things, but it was as 
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plain as daylight that the men were not under 
control. I wrote to Major Marriott and the other 
officers, reminded them of the disposition shown by 
the men ever since leaving Simdeela, when they 
heard of the mutiny of their own corps, and in^- 
plored them to leave the men, if they would not 
obey orders and march at once to Cawnpore, which 
was then quiet, as the troops must not go to Fut- 
tehghur. 

Major Marriott sent for his native officers, who at 
once told him it was useless issuing such orders, 
for the men would not obey. The major used all 
proper efforts, but having utterly failed, and con- 
vinced himself the men were no longer under 
the control either of the native officers or of the 
European, he, after some hours’ consideration, deter- 
mined to recross the river and join me; at that 
time such was the state of the men that he was 
obliged to come over, leaving everything behind, 
except the clothes on his back. He brought with 
him Dr. Darby, the medical officer of the detach- 
ment. 

The local position of the force across the river 
was most objectionable; all the counfry across the 
Ganges was alive with rumours and excitement, 
and the troops necessarily were in the way for 
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temptation to reach them easily. I stayed, as I had 
arranged, till twelve o’clock at night, and then 
commenced our return march, purposing to pick 
up the officers at Mulaon, G. Capper, Esq., the 
civil officer, and Lieutenant Inglis, commanding a 
company of the 41st. There was no doubt this 
company would rise directly it suited them, and it 
was an object to be within reach. Except the 
twenty Sikhs, our Nujjeebs, numbering forty, were 
not to be depended on; the country was rising 
rapidly in our rear, not in absolute violence, but 
quietly arming; and villages, where all was quiet 
and agricultural, now mustered their armed men, 
and collected supplies for the coming storm, what- 
ever it might be. Everywhere the roads were 
covered with stragglers rousing the country, and 
armed with many a plundered weapon of some sort 
or other. 

The column across the river, it was ascertained, 
moved some four miles to Chobeypore, a village 
nearer the Trunk Road, and where the men could 
get better information of what was going on around 
them. 

The date not known, but probably on the 7th 
or 8th, it was elicited ifrom the officers’ servants 
who had escaped, that about three P.M., just after 
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the officers had dined, the assembly sounded in 
both the cavalry and infantry lines. The officers 
sent to ask about it, but the native officers would 
not come. Lieutenant Martin, of the cavalry, got 
up to mount his horse, — for they had all ordered 
their horses to be saddled. As Lieutenant Martin 
walked towards his horse, a trooper approached, and 
led it away. Lieutenant Martin called to him ; the 
trooper turned and fired at him: it is not known 
whether he was killed at once; reports said that 
others fired at the same time and killed him. 

Lieutenant Boulton tried to assist Captain Staples 
away, who had received a wound, and could not ride 
his own horse. Lieutenant Boulton did get him up 
behind him, but Captain Staples was very heavy 
and fell. Nought remained for Lieutenant Boulton 
but to ride off. He did so, it is reported, and got 
away across country to Cawnpore: this, however, 
was not clearly corroborated. Of the infantry 
officers, no detailed account could be got, except 
that they there perished. 

Having perpetrated this foul deed, the men 
marched to Delhi. Some three days after leaving 
the Ganges, a letter came from Si^ Henry Law- 
rence, calling upon the officers to leave their men 
if they showed any signs of mutiny ; it was too late. 
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but anyhow their determination was to wait for open 
violence. 

Our party marched towards Lucknow, having 
received orders to remain on the Lucknow side of 
Mulaon, sufficiently near for Mr. Capper to join, if 
necessary ; this was afterwards unnecessary, as Mr. 
Capper joined us on the march. 

Lieutenant Inglis remained a day or so with his 
company after Mr. Capper left, no doubt believing 
fully his men would never mutiny ; they, however, 
one morning possessed themselves of the treasury, 
and Lieutenant Inglis joined my camp in a woman’s 
doolie, or chair, carried by two men, having escaped 
from Mulaon, gone to sleep under a tree, being 
thoroughly plundered and threatened with death by 
a rajah, and eventually fed and sent to our party. 

This little force had several threatened attacks, 
but none came off. The difficulty of getting supplies 
was considerable, but otherwise no particular impedi- 
ments to our return march occurred. Very much 
was I indebted on several occasions to the zeal and 
energy of my assistant. Lieutenant Tulloch, whose 
ever ready cheerful aid was most valuable. At the 
town of Mohan, we seized two guns, spiked and 
threw them down a deep well. As we neared Luck- 
now Sir Henry Lawrence sent for me to arrange for 
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our party with a slight increase, and with Captain 
Forbes, to remain out moving about near the Cawn- 
pore road. We accordingly started, but were sum- 
moned in again almost immediately, as Sir Henry 
had abandoned the idea of keeping out any more 
native troops with European officers. 

The Sikhs behaved admirably on this occasion; 
they had escorted safely five officers through a 
country up in arms, where we were obliged to 
march all night, and bivouac in the day near some 
small village, and they had been sorely tempted. 
All were rewarded on reaching Lucknow; yet, in- 
credible as it may appear, their leader, a very fine 
young man, and some five or six others, all deserted 
during the siege of the Baillie Guard.” 

I must now record events in Lucknow which oc- 
curred during the first three days of June. Nume- 
rous punishments of bad characters and executions 
of rebels and deserters took place, and it was in- 
tended to send a company of Her Majesty’s 32nd on 
elephants to Setapore, which Sir Henry perceived 
would soon follow ; but an attempt at an imeute on 
the part of the city people entirely prevented it. A 
number of bad characters, with green banners, col- 
lected in a part of the city called Moofteegunge, and 
in the neighbouring quarters they murdered a Mr. 
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Mendes, a clerk in one df the public offices, who, 
strongly against the advice of his friends, ventured 
into that part of the city with only thpee or four 
armed servants, and then they proceeded' to attack 
the kotwallee, or chief police- office of the The 

police, wonderful to relatd^ at once saUiedi ^^t, met 
the rebels in Hussungunge, h public and rather open 
thoroughfare, attacked and dispersed thenh. On the 
police side four or five weie killed and wounded, 
whilst the insurgents lost fifteen or twenty men. 
Numerous arrests followed this affair, and several 
executions were effected at the usual place near the 
fort of the Muchee Bbawun. At this time, during 
the first three days of June, evidence was so far 
obtained of an extensive conspiracy in the city and 
in the cantonments, as to convince the authorities 
that the volcano existed and was ready at any time 
to burst out, but mot sufficiently conclusive to lead to 
the arrest of more than three principal men on whom 
suspicion rested. One was a man called Shurruffo 
Dowlah, and the other two were Rookoou-ood Dow- 
lah and Mussee-ood Dowlah. Shurruffo Dowlah’s 
arrest was but partial, and never completely carried 
out ; various circumstances rendered it at that time 
inexpedient, and the evidence was not sufficiently 
convicting ; but the two latter were arrested, and of 
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these Rookoon-ood Dowlah died in captivity in the 
Residency, and Mussee-ood Dowlah was released on 
the security of Moomtaz-ood Dowlah. This incident, 
unsatisfactory in itself, is noted here to show how 
high as well as low in the city were banded with the 
army against us ; and though the authorities had no 
doubt that a. most extensive conspiracy existed, the 
traces of which they had partially detected in these 
high personages, yet never was any further informa- 
tion obtained whatever. A resident of the town, 
who had formerly been a tuhseeldar, gave this in- 
formation through the kotwal, or head native police 
officer of the city, and there is no doubt of its truth. 

It may be interesting to notice that the before- 
mentioned ShurruflPo Dowlah was formerly, in the 
king’s time, a very important man at court, and held 
the title of naib, or deputy ; he was prime minister 
during the reign of Mahomed Alee Shah, and of his 
successor Umjud Alee Shah. During the whole 
period of the siege “of Lucknow he took an active 
part in the rebel government against us, and finally 
perished in a mosque in the outskirts of the city, 
where he had lingered, in unison with the Fyzabad 
Moulvie and his adherents, after the British had 
taken the greater part of the city. The manner of 
his death was clearly ascertained by our troops. 
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who, on approching the mosque, heard a scuffle 
within, and a great noise; the rebels fled hastily, 
leaving Shurruffb Dowlah murdered on the floor, 
with his head nearly severed from his body. He 
had several times, it appeared, been accused by them 
of selling them to the British, and, accordingly, they 
murdered him when the British came near him. 

Referring back to the arrests before mentioned, 
some others were afterwards added to their number, 
and included Moostufa Alee Khan, the elder brother 
of the king, and the Rajah of Toolseepore (since 
dead), with two brothers connected with the royal 
family of Delhi. This, with the vigilance of the 
police, under Major Carnegie, kept the city tolerably 
quiet, but a new cause soon rose to add fuel to the 
already glowing fire of excitement. 

The news from our out-station rapidly and 
efficiently brought in by the horse-dawk arrange- 
ments, made under the orders of Sir Henry by the 
deputy commissioner, Mr. Martin, showed that the 
mutiny at Lucknow had seriously affected them* 
Mr. Christian, the commissioner of Setapore, wrote 
cheerfully ; but the rise and massacre of Shahjehan- 
pore, combined with that of Lucknow, rendered the 
position of Setapore most critical. The following 
two letters written by him to me, then out in the 
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district as political agent in charge of the column 
before mentioned, admirably describe the object of 
the moveable column, and also the position of 
Setapore, before tlie mutiny, with, the preparation 
made to meet it : — 


Setapore^ May 

Mr DEAR Hutchinson, Thursday^ Noon* 

I was delighted to hear that our scheme of a moveable 
column had been approved, and that you were actually engaged 
in organizing it ; one elephant has already arrived, and I have 
written for four more, and hope to have in all three or four 
elephants here ready for you. 

My object in writing now is to suggest that, as soon as your 
column is ready, you march via Mulheeabad and Sundeela, 
either to this or on at once to Sandee. 

Mulheeabad has just been added to this division, and I do not 
know the place or people. 

Besides Chowdree Mustafa Khan you mention, I hear that 
Yacoob Khan, formerly commandant of the Kazimee Pultun at 
Sundeela, is raising men near Mulheeabad, and there are lots 
of Puth^ns in that town. 

Sundeela is also a rathtr “Yagee” Mussulman town, and 
by coming via Mulheeabad to Sundeela, you will give confi- 
dence, and at Mulheeabad send for Chowdree Mustafa Khan 
and Yacoob Khan, having previously arranged to arrest them, 
if they refuse, and bring them along in all courtesy as pri- 
soners. 

Then you had better come to this from Sundeela, or go on to 
Sandee as you please. 

I should certainly like you to come through those two towns, 
and “ bone ” those two men. 

There is excitement in the Mulaon district, and if you would 
like to go off at once to Sandee from Sundeela, it would do 
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good, and I would send the elephants to join you wherever 
you choose to name. 1 send this by sowars, as 1 am late for 
the post. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) G. J. Cheistian. 

Setapore^ June 1^^, 

My dear Hutchinson, Monday^ 9 p.m. 

Your letter of the 31 st ultimo has just reached me. 
Since you wrote, two events have happened, of one of which I 
sent you an account yesterday. 

On Saturday night there was a mutiny at Lucknow, in which 
men from three regiments — the 71st (who began it), the 48th, 
and the 7th Light Cavaliy — joined. They burnt down several 
bungalows, but failed to do more, as they were soundly thrashed 
out of cantonments, and hotly pursued by the Chief Commis- 
sioner with Hardinge’s and some of Fisher’s Horse. To finish 
this matter first, it would appear that a great slaughter was 
made of the mutineers who dispersed in their flight. The city 
remained perfectly quiet, and order was restored in cantonments 
when the chief wrote to me on Sunday morning. 

The only casualties were Brigadier Handscombe, Lieutenant 
Grant, and Lieutenant Martin,* of the 7th Cavalry. My 
accounts are that the mutineers fled to Muhona, one march 
out of Lucknow in this direction, ^nd then struck across the 
Goomtee westward for Mulheeabad. 

Immediately on the express reaching this, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Birch, with five companies of the 41st Native Infantry, marched 
to Peernagur, and will be at Baree to-morrow. 

The colonel has written from Peernagur, confirming the 
report that the mutineers have gone to Mulheeabad. All 
this district of Setapore is quiet, and here we are fully 
prepared. 

I think the 41st Native Infantry will stand fast, unless they 

♦ This was an error; Lieutenant Martin was then out with me; 
it was Comet Raleigh, 7th Cavalry, who was killed. 
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are met and tampered with ; they marched out in good spirits. 
If they do stand fast, all is well here. 

If they go over, we know the worst. Even then I believe 
the 9th and 10th Oude Irregular Infantry and the military 
police will be firm. 

The other event is, that on Sunday, at Shahjehanpore, the 
Europeans in church were attacked. Poor Ricketts, the 
magistrate, was killed, and Doctor Bowling and Ensign Spens 
badly wounded. 

One report, or rather one letter, names Mrs. Ricketts as 
killed, but this, I think, is a mistake. Is she not in the 
hills ? 

The officers of the 28th Native Infantry, to the number of 
[nine], and five or eight ladies, escaped to the Rajah of Powaen ; 
what part the regiment took is not mentioned, but they must 
have mutinied actively or passively. 

I write openly to you in expressing entre nous my belief that 
Bareilly and Futtehghur are likely to follow. 

At Mohumdee, Thomason and Orr are in the fort with two 
companies, 200 strong, of the 9th Oude Irregular Infantry, and 
half a company military police, and they have 200 men besides. 

Thomason, on Sunday, wrote in a confident tone that all was 
quiet, and he could hold the fort, and believed in his men. 

Here you know our position. I have placed all the ladies, 
children, and women, except some four who will not leave 
the lines of the 4l8t Native Infantry, in my house, and made 
all secure. I have brought up Hearsey, and the head-quarters 
have now — 


9th Oude Irregular Infantry 


10th 




Military Police . 


„ (new levies) 

Chuprassies, &c.‘. 


250 recruits. 
330 „ 

280 
80 
200 


We have four guns, and are placed, as you know, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying sketch (see next page). 

I now only wait for ihe attitude of the 4l8t Native Infantry. 
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If they are staunch and act against the insurgents, all is over, 
and we have no trouble ; if they mutiny, I think the bulk of 
our force is staunch, and that the 41st Native Infantry will make 
a run of it, and not attack us. 





I am prepared to reinforce Mulaon or Mohumdee, but until 
there is a necessity, I wish to keep the force together. Its 
strength and mixture is our security. Now, as for you, I much 
fear that the news from east and west will affect your force, 
but it is right to state that Vanrennan, in writing from Luck- 
now, states that the 48th Native Infantry did not join, but 
were loyal to a man. Couper, at an earlier hour, writes that 
the greater part of the 48th did join ; some of the 7th Cavalry 
joined, and some were very staunch. Now you can judge how 
news from east and west will affect your force. 

I recommend that you do not halt at Mulaon. There the 
company 41st Native Infantry will be staunch till the head- 
quarters go (if they ever do), and with the two companies — 
4th Oude Irregular Infantry and forty of Fisher’s Horse and 
Levies — ^there is a strong good force. 

But your force at Mulaon may sorely try them. 

I recommend you to march to Bawun via Soorsa, and thence 
to Sandee. Avoid Bilgram, a Yagee Mussulman town, on the 
direct road from Mulheeabad to Sandee. 

From Sandee, move in the direction of Nahtora, Konda, 
and Tandeeawun, but avoid Shahabad and Fyhanee — both 
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bad Mussulman towns — and, on no account, go into Fu 
ruckabad. If the 1 0th Native Infantry have not mutinie 
they are said to be ready to do so on the arrival of frei 
troops. 

I never asked for, nor do I want, a troop of the 7th Cavair 
but the Chief Commissioner wished me, on its arrival from yo 
to send it anywhere out of harm’s way. This was written 
confidence, so do not mention it. 

I had intended to distribute them along my northern fronti' 
from Bhira to Kheree, where there is no danger and no popi 
lation to coerce, and this I shall do when they come. T1 
elephants are being collected ; one fell ill, and I have only oi 
now. Write often and fully. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) G. J. Christian. 

The foregoing sketch will give a general idea 
the position Mr. Christian took up. He depende 
as it has been seen, entirely on his local regiment 
and, accordingly, posted them round him ; his re; 
was safe from attack, protected by a deep nulla 
fordable only at two or three points. It may 1 
seen at a glance how such a position became 
trap, directly his own men mutinied, but we mu 
not therefore undervalue Mr. Christian’s arrange 
ments. 

He was well aware that no aid could come 
him from any quarter ; he felt it his duty to star 
firm at his post, and resist to the utmost the rapid] 
increasing mutiny. Lucknow had not fallen con 
pletely in its first throes; why should Setapore? 
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was possible that a remnant might remain faithful, 
and enable him either to hold his own or make a 
befitting retreat. His own district was in compara- 
tive quiet, and the loyalty protested by the local 
regiments was considerable. Determined as he was 
to stand and resist the mutiny, it was absolutely 
necessary he should trust some troops, and he 
therefore placed confidence in the local regiments, 
also raising a few levies of irregular armed men. 
All were stationed so as to command completely 
any advance of the 41st on the civil lines and the 
houses which contained the ladies (Mr. Christian’s 
own house and his office); four guns were posted 
on that front, as shown in the plan, near the 9th 
and 10th Infantry. Some irregular levies were 
placed in Mr. Thornhill’s and Captain Barlow’s 
adjoining compound, and in Mr. Christian’s own 
garden. 

On the 27th May, about noon, the vacant lines 
of the 10th Regiment Military Police were fired 
by some miscreants ; the men were put imder arms, 
with some other irregulars, as a rise was antici- 
pated, but all remained quiet, and the fire was 
speedily extinguished. The corps which enjoyed 
much confidence was the 10th Regiment Three 
or four anonymous letters written in the Hindee 
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character were brought by some men of this regi- 
ment to their officers. The letters stated that it 
was the intention of the 41st Native Infantry and 
the 9th Oude Irregular Infantry to make a simul- 
taneous rise, and murder all the European and 
Christian community, but no hint was given as to 
time or date. 

On the 2nd of June, the 10th Oude Irregular 
Infantry rejected some cartloads of flour, which 
had been sent for the use of the regiment by the 
kotwal of the city ; the men said the flour was 
adulterated, and would destroy their caste if they 
used it; they also insisted on the whole of the 
flour being thrown into the river, which was done. 

It is well to notice here how by little and little 
the sepoys tested their power, and felt their way 
to open mutiny ; the rejection of the flour was no 
doubt a preconcerted plan. 

On this same day, some men of this regiment 
plundered the fruit in the garden of the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Christian, and of some others. Lieu- 
tenant Greene, of the 9th Oude Irregular Infantry, 
and Mr. Bickers, late superintendent of Mr. Chris- 
tian’s office, went out and endeavoured to stop the 
sepoys, asking at the same time the cause of their 
irregularity. The answer was, they did but what 

6 
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many others were doing; and if wrong, they were 
very sorry, 

Mr. Christian, it is said, paid little heed to this 
very remarkable and insubordinate proceeding, and 
some private accounts lament his doing so. A 
little reflection will show that it was but true 
wisdom. He had not the power to prevent it, he 
would not willingly hurry the bursting of the storm, 
and therefore to take no notice was simply the real 
wisdom of necessity. Preparations for flight evi- 
dently held no part, however justifiable they were 
or might be, in Mr. Christian’s counsels, and in 
his high position, forgetting wife and children, he 
laboured as much to quell the but too natural fears 
of the European community, as to suppress by every 
means in his power that impending danger, the more 
dreaded because unseen, which gave rise to the fears 
of those around him. Possessed of far more abun- 
dant and more accurate information than others, he 
saw the whole danger, and felt his duty was to brave 
it. Pay was issued to all the troops present on this 
2nd of June, and the detachments from the 2nd Mili- 
tary Police Regiment at Mohumdee, Mulaon, and 
the neighbouring districts, were ordered to rejoin 
their regiment, — ^their places being supplied at the 
various district police stations by irregular levies. 
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raised for the occasion by the subordinate native 
civil officers. 

It may be as well to mention here, that in order 
to give every feasibility and probability of success 
to the plan of fighting irregulars against regulars, 
Mr. Christian had sought to form his irregulars of 
many difierent classes, trusting they would not be 
so easily tempted to join the regulars in mutiny. 
For this reason he had raised some seventy or 
eighty Passees, and placed them along the banks 
of the nullah” as guards ; they had their favourite 
weapon, the bow and arrow. 

By these arrangements the supposed enemy, the 
41st, no doubt would have been well met at every 
point ; but as all turned traitors, so the precautions 
of our countrymen did but render more sure their 
own destruction. At the eleventh hour only was 
it that the troops depended on moved against the 
unfortunate residents, with all the sleekness of 
Asiatic expression; their smooth-tongued protesta- 
tions of loyalty found but too ready belief in the 
minds of their victims, and it is not the least re- 
markable feature of this and other mutinies of India 
that, as the cat dallies with the mouse, so did the 
mutineers dally until the last moment. Determined 
on mutiny from the beginning, they bided but their 
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own time, employing the interval, according to their 
character, in blinding, by all possible means, the 
eyes of those whose salt they had eaten. 

It is well known to every resident of India, that 
the old servants of fifty years — twenty, perhaps, of 
which have been passed in your service — can, on 
the occasion of being robbed of a few rupees, or 
breaking a tea-cup, produce a fiood of tears so 
copious that they bear comparison only to the ex- 
cessive grief of human nature under some of its 
sorest trials ; it may then be understood, be in some 
measure comprehended, that the old native officer 
who had seen sixty summers, as he stood with grey 
hair and streaming eyes in the presence of his old 
commander of thirty years’ service, and there, in 
accents almost inarticulate with grief, besought, 
implored him not to mistrust, not to doubt the 
regiment they had both served in for so many 
years — I say it may be in some measure under- 
stood how that old man’s pathetic appeal produced 
on the heart of his commanding officer an impression 
that the regiment after all was not so bad as was 
said, and that this old man, at any rate, was a firm 
old friend. 

At 8 A.M. of the 30th June a Mahomedan subadar 
of the 10th Regiment Oude Irregular Infantry, called 
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on Mr. Bickers, the superintendent of Mr. Christian’s 
office, and after reprobating all the mutineers as 
cowardly wretches, professed himself a most faithful 
servant of the State, and declared that his regiment 
would be found faithful to the last. He then in- 
quired Mr. Bickers’ reasons for sending his family to 
the commissioner’s house, and,, stating that the act 
implied a suspicion of the loyalty of the 10th, which 
was not fair, urged him to bring them back again, 
and that if danger occurred he, the subadar, would 
protect them. So earnest was the man that he very 
nearly lulled all Mr. Bickers’ suspicions to rest, but 
an all-merciful Providence defeated this diabolical 
attempt, for such it can only be designated, as future 
events too clearly showed. 

It is worthy of notice that a scene similar to this 
actually occurred at Bareilly, on the occasion of the 
officers sending away their wives to prevent their 
massacre, and that had they listened to their men all 
would have been lost. The supposition that native 
officers so acting really believed their regiment 
would remain true, and did not know of the intended 
mutiny, is one with which one cannot rest satisfied 
for an instant ; facts too clearly showed the contrary. 
Colonel Birch, commanding the 41st at Setapore, 
up to the last minute of his life, trusted his men. If 
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confidence was wanted, they had it in abundance. 
He had led his men out in person against the Luck- 
now mutineers, and in every way always shown he 
did not doubt them. 

The attitude, then, of Setapore was one of expec- 
tation ; the ladies were collected in two communities, 
one in the civil lines, and the other in the military ; 
the gentlemen of the civil lines being located in 
Lieutenant Lester’s house. On the 2nd of June 
Colonel Birch, commanding the 41st Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, returned from the position he had 
held for a short time at Baree, on the Lucknow 
road (to prevent the Lucknow mutineers coming to 
Setapore). 

On the 3rd of June, at sunrise, Major Apthorp, of 
the 4l8t, informed Mr. Christian that the men of the 
41st were disaffected. Mr. Christian immediately 
went to see Colonel Birch, who, as yet, did not 
believe the disaffection general. The guns were at 
once loaded and primed, the 9th and 10th ordered to 
be ready, the police and irregular levies distributed 
h6re and there, and all felt some kind of confidence, 
as the only apparent danger was from the 41st. 
About 8 A.M., Major Apthorp came to Mr. Christian 
and said that the men would not be guided by him 
or listen to his exhortations; they had determined to 
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mutiny. One company soon afterwards marched 
from their lines, and, taking the Lucknow road, 
went towards the treasury, whilst the rest of the 
regiment formed up and advanced in a threatening 
attitude on the local regiments, the 9th and 10th. 
It must be noted here that the gunners were all 
natives. 

About this time Colonel Birch, Lieutenants Greene 
and Smalley, with the sergeant-major, went to the 
treasury also. The building was about one mile 
from the 41st lines, and about half a mile from the 
commissioner’s house. Mr. Christian had previously 
ordered the late Lieutenants Lester and Dorin, with 
Captain Hearsey, to take every precautionary mea- 
sure. He desired Captain Hearsey to increase the 
strength of the guard at his house, where all the 
ladies and children were. Captain Hearsey accord- 
ingly sent a strong party of the military police, and 
some twenty of those hastily raised irregular merce- 
naries called Nujjeebs,” thus unwittingly rendering 
but too certain the destruction of those victims by 
the very men who had solemnly sworn to protect 
them. 

About an hour after the first act of mutiny, the 
march of the companies of the 41st to seize the trea- 
sure, Captain Hearsey was passed by Mr. Christian 
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and Mr. Thornhill, both on horseback, going towards 
the treasury ; they had hardly passed him a minute 
when Captain Hearsey heard firing in that direction, 
and those gentlemen cantered back to where Captain 
Hearsey was standing, and informed him that Colonel 
Birch and Lieutenant Graves had been shot by their 
men, and that he might presently expect an attack 
from them. Nothing clear is known of the fate of 
Colonel Birch, except that his men shot him at the 
treasury, whilst he, with a noble confidence, utterly 
lost on such wretches, continuing to point out to 
them the madness of their folly, and exhorting them 
to listen to his words, died trusting them to the last. 

Just before the colonel was shot, Mr. Bickers, 
the superintendent of the commissioner’s office, who 
had galloped over to the 4 1st lines, found all quiet; 
the sepoys said the colonel had gone to the treasury 
with some men. 

Mr. Bickers also visited the house of the quarter- 
master sergeant of the 9th Regiment Oude Irregular 
Infantry; all was quiet there, according to Sergeant 
Abbott’s account, who entirdy trusted his own men. 

The systematic plan of this mutiny merits atten- 
tion ; there was no extenuating feature here. Cursed 
by an avaricious furor, as well as by a mutinoi|s 
spirit, these petted soldiers quietly possessed them»» 
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selves of the treasure first to prevent others doing 
so, and then deliberately commenced the work of 
murder. 

Lieutenant Graves was not shot, as Mr. Christian 
had supposed, but only wounded; he was, provi- 
dentially, able to gallop back to his lines and givQ 
warning to all his brother officers and their families, 
who at once started off* for Lucknow. 

Very soon after the shots were heard at the trea- 
sury, musketry was heard in the lines of the 9th 
Oude Irregular Infantry, and a sepoy running from 
the regiment to Captain Hearsey, informed him, in 
breathless haste, that the men had shot Captain 
Gowan and Dr. Hill. Tliis appears to have been 
the signal for the concerted rise of all the irregu- 
lars. Quartermaster-Sergeant Abbott escaped from 
the 9th Oude Irregular Infantry to Lieutenant Les- 
ter’s house, with a severe flesh wound in the arm ; 
this was bound up for him by Mr. Bickers. Some 
of the Christian community, with Sergeant Abbott, 
now crossed the stream in rear of the position before 
the troops in the garden and on its banks had them- 
selves joined in the mutiny, and thus escaped into 
the jungles. 

Mr. Christian, on hearing the musketry on the 9th 
Oude lines, took his rifle and advanced towards the 
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military police, commanded by Captain Hearsey. 
Mr. Christian and also Mr. Thornhill had, a short 
time previous, been begged by Captain Hearsey to 
hurry home and get the ladies and children across 
the stream in their rear, their only remaining chance 
of safety. They did go quickly home, but could 
scarcely have had time to make any arrangements, 
when Captain Hearsey saw the 10th Regiment Oude 
Irregular Infantry give a shout and charge right into 
Mr. Christian’s garden : that instant all the irregular 
lines joined in the hellish massacre — all was lost, and 
flight only remained. To give a connected account 
of the events of the next twenty minutes in this part 
of the station cannot be expected, but the following 
is all that can be ascertained with apparent truthful 
evidence to support it. 

Mr. Christian, finding all were turning against 
him, walked deliberately down towards the river, 
preceded by his wife, with an infant in her arms, 
their other child being already across the river with 
the nurse, or being taken across by Sergeant-Major 
Morton. It is not quite certain whether Mr. Christian 
had with Mrs. Christian reached the other side of 
the stream, or only reached the bank on this side ; I 
think Lieutenant Lester, when in the Baillie Guard, 
told me he had seen Mr. Christian on the other side. 
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If SO, as evidence shows they were together, they 
had just crossed and that would be all, when Mr. 
Christian fell dead, pierced by many balls. Nobly 
had he braved the storm, nobly he died. His poor 
wife, from the evidence elicited, appears to have been 
a little in advance of him, and as he fell on his face, 
shot from behind by the traitors around his own 
house, she had sat down beside him with the little 
babe in her arms. At this moment the infernal din 
is portrayed as baffling all description, and yet a 
more exquisitely touching scene can hardly be con- 
ceived than the one before us. Her own house 
behind her in flames, casting its lurid glare on the 
little stream between them, which, already copiously 
stained with the blood of her race, offered but a 
temporary obstacle to some 1,200 fiends, who, with 
an incessant yelling, shouting, firing, rained from 
their muskets death on all around her; still, there 
sat that Christian mother with her babe, a little 
moment, unheeded and unheeding, for before her 
lay him dead. It was hut a moment; the savages 
knew no mercy ; in the full swing of passions un- 
restrained, they found a lower depth amidst the 
lowest hell: all sexes were alike to them, and age 
brought no exemption — the infant and its mother 
were numbered with the dead. 
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Of Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill, £he account is unsatis- 
factory; but all concur in showing that they met 
their death either in crossing or across the stream. 
Their little girl, Cathy Thornhill, is supposed to have 
been temporarily rescued by some one of the parties 
who did escape, but to have died under subsequent 
fatigue. Little Sophy Christian, who is mentioned 
to have previously crossed the river with her nurse, 
was eventually taken care of by Sergeant-Major 
Morton, as the nurse was shot by one of the million 
bullets flying about. 

Sir Mountstewart Jackson and one sister, with 
Sergeant-Major Morton and little Sophy Christian — 
who died afterwards in captivity in the Kaiser Bagh, 
at Lucknow, escaped to the Mitholee Rajah, where 
they found Captain and Mrs. Orr, who had escaped 
the massacre of the Shahjehanpore fugitives. It is 
not on record how Sir M. Jackson and his party 
managed to reach Captain Orr, as the Shahjehanpore 
fugitives were massacred in Oude. It may be as well 
to note here that all that is known about them will 
be found in an account farther on in this work, 
written by Captain Alexander Orr.* 

Lieutenant Lester told me that he succeeded in 
reaching the jungle in safety, and he there met 
• A surviving brother of the captain here raentioned. 
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Quartermaster-Sergeant Abbott ; with him he wan- 
dered for some hours, and, strange to say, either on 
that or the next day, a native told them of an Euro- 
pean woman and child being in the jungles, hiding. 
The man, on being requested, took them to her, and 
Sergeant Abbott saw before him his wife and child. 
Mr. Bickers, the superintendent of Mr. Christian’s 
office, got safely across the river, under a shower of 
bullets, with his M’ife and three children, one only 
eight days old. 

Mrs. Morton, wife of Sergeant-Major Morton, and 
one child, also Mrs. Brown (wounded), sister-in-law 
of Sergeant Keough, 9th Oude Irregular Infantry, 
and one child, and Sergeant Anderson, 10th Oude 
Irregular Infantry, all crossed safely. 

Mr. Bickers and family reached Lucknow on the 
8th June, after experiencing great hardships, and 
Lieutenant Lester, with the others named above, 
reached two days later. 

To Lieutenant Lester’s admirable knowledge of 
the country and the people, may be attributed very 
greatly their safe arrival. He at once led the way 
to a neighbouring zemindar (name unknown), and ob- 
tained food and shelter for immediate wants, besides 
the ways and means for their being passed on from 
one man to another, imtil they reached Lucknow. 
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It may not be inadmissible to mention here, that 
Lieutenant Lester was killed very shortly after the 
siege of Lucknow began, about the 18th or 19th of 
July, 1857. I saw him directly after he was hit ; the 
ball, one of the many flying about from all sides, 
struck him in the back near the neck, and injured 
the spine, so that the lower limbs became powerless. 
At the time he was on the top of a house called “Mr. 
Gubbins’ stables,” and doing his best to aid in keep- 
ing down the fire of the besiegers. The spine was 
injured, and he sank very gradually, getting weaker 
and weaker ; it was on the second or third day after 
being wounded that, having been raised up to make 
his bed comfortable, very shortly after we had laid 
him down again he passed away almost imper- 
ceptibly. Mr. Christian told me, on a former occa- 
sion, that Lieutenant Lester was one of the best 
and most promising young officers he had met 
with. 

Another party, consisting of Mrs. Dorin, widow 
of Lieutenant Dorin, 10th Oude Irregular Infantry ; 
Mr. Dudman, his wife, mother, mother-in-law, and 
four children ; Mr. Morgan and wife ; Mrs. Horan 
and five children ; Mrs. Keough, widow of Sergeant 
Keough, 9th Oude Irregular Infantry, and child; 
Mr. Birch, son of Colonel Birch, commanding at 
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Setapore; Miss Birch, daughter of ditto; and Mrs. 
Ward, all reached Lucknow on the 28th June, having 
been protected by a zemindar of Ramkote, who was 
liberally rewarded by Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. 
Mrs. Cranenburgh, Mrs. Owen and her two sons, 
and Mr. Scott, preferred staying w’ith the zemindar 
at Ramkote, so it is said. Another account states 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cranenburgh were shot as they 
endeavoured to escape from their own house. Mr. 
Phillips, a clerk, and his wife escaped by native dis- 
guises, and actually, after various escapes, succeeded 
in reaching our column, which went from Lucknow 
in April towards the position of the rebels on the 
Gogra, thus having been ten months in concealment. 
The list of killed at Setapore is as follows : — 


} 


Mr. and Mrs. Christian, 1 child, and a European nurse 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill 
Lieutenant-Colonel Birch 
Lieutenant Smalley 
Sergeant-Major Middleton 
Lieut. Graves, wife, and child 
Dr. Hill .... 

Sergeant-Major Keough, and 
two children 
Lieutenant Greene 
Lieutenant Dorin 
Lieut. Snell, wife and child . 

Mr. Cranenburgh, clerk . 


4l8t N. I. 


9th Oude Irr. Infantry 


I 10th Oude Irr. Infantry 


4 

4 


8 


4 

1 


Total persons . . .24 
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The officers of the 4l8t at the other end of the 
Itation, we have noticed, escaped safely into Luck- 
now, some few of the sepoys escorting them a little 
way. We must now return to Captain Hearsey, 
who was left with his military police. 

Captain Hearsey thus describes his position and 
subsequent wanderings : — 

The cruel of carnage in the civil part of the station had 

been commenced by the 10th Oude Irregular Infantry, but all 
others, as they arrived in succession, joined in the ruthless 
slaughter without exception or distinction. Jhe din created 
by continued discharge of musketry for some time, the shout- 
ing of men IMIp|||eneral conflagration of the houses and build- 
ings, haffies all 9P||||^n ; in fkct, the whole place appeared 
like one pandemonium.^'^ 

About 2 r.M., we were removed from under the tree t(\ the 
late Captain Barlow’s house, which had not been burnt till that 
time. Whilst there, my kitmutgar came in and informed me 
that he had seen poor Hiss Jackson and anoth^ l^dy concealed 
in a bush on the other side of the river. I instantly started up, 
but Subadar Rugnath Sing and the men would not allow me to 
leave the^ house. However, I earnest hegged — since tl;^ in- ♦ 
tentions ap^ared friendly, and to save my life — either to enable 
me^o effect the retake of these ladies or perish in the attempt, 
on which some men ran out in the direction pointed, and in a 
very short time brought Miss Juckson and Mra. Greene — ^the 
latter, wife of Lieutenant Greene, second in command of the 
9th Oude Irregular Infantry. 

Towards evening, I obtained a covered cart, called a bhylee, 
belonging to one of my servant. In this 1 put the two ladies, 
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Sergeant-Major Rogers, his son antf wife, assuming a 
native disguise, accompanied of the men, I marched 

towards the cai|p> of tb^^mutinous troops, which was pitched 
on the parade groux^ and topes adjoining. Owing to the con- 
fusion which prevailed, I succeeded in reaching the neighbour- 
hood without detection, and put up under a tree nea^ the 
military police.- This measure I was obliged to adopt by the 
advice of Subadars Rugnath Sing and Madho Misser, who 
represented ^at any attempt on my part to escape at that 
critical m(^|^nt would be fraught with imminent danger, as 
numberlesj^parties of marauders from the regiments were out 
in pursuit pf fugitives and plunder, to wait till it was dark, and 
that they^ould arrange about my departure. 

The n^ve officers of the;4}»t Native j^antry and the 
^other regijbients, notwithstanding the pr^aution^ above related, 
having by means received infojj^ation that n^y life had 
been spared^sent a deputation, saying,*, “ that as they had mur- 
dered all thSr officers, it was imperatively necessary that the 
military police 4nust either fbUow their example, or deliver me 
up a prisoner tq them.” On this being refused, the mutineers, 
appreheo^vf of causing dissension^at so early a period, directed 
that the plitit ^ dispute . should be settled by punchait, or 
arbitration, of a xjertain* number of native officers from each 
regiment, at 9’^.m. 

Subadars Rugnath and Madho Misser came and informed me 
oflthe circumstance, recommending an immediate departure, it 
being very near the time, and the night perfectly dark. Before 
the assembling of the council, I was enabled to leaver Placing 
die two ladies, Mrs. Rogers, and her son, on my elephant, the 
sergeant-major and myself mounted on horseback, we left for 
the north about 9 p.m. Madho Misser Subadar and fifteen . 
men accompanied as an escort. My arms, which had been 
taken away at the commencement of the massacre by Subadar • 

7 
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Bugnath and six men, were restored ; but the rest of my pro- 
perty, to a very considerable amount, fell into the hands of the 
mutineers. 

We travelled all night, and by sunrise arrived at the village 
of Gael. I was refused admittance into the fort by Rajah 
Unrood Sing’s people ; but as the ladies were suffering much 
from fatigue and want of sleep, I sent a man, begging per- 
mission to be allowed to rest ourselves for a couple of hours. 
Even this request, though trifling enough, was refused. With 
much difficulty I obtained two of his followers, in order to 
secure us a safe passage through his district. Accompanied 
by these (the subadar and men having left us here), we 
pushed on towards the north, and reached a small fort near the 
Chowka River late in the evening. After a night’s rest, we 
crossed over and marched to Baragaon. During the night, 
the elephant broke loose and disappeared ; in consequence 
of which accident, I was obliged to halt for two or three 
days. Whilst at this place, I received a letter from the 
late Mr. H. Gonne, who had been informed of my flight, 
mentioning that himself and Captain Hastings had been 
joined by Messrs. Brand and Carew from Shahjehanpore, and 
that they were going down to Calcutta. He wished me to 
meet him at Mullapore without delay, as he had boats in 
readiness for the trip. 

A day previous to this, I had written to Raj Aunut Sing, 
uncle to the Dhouraira Rajah, who sent down his elephant, a 
native palkee, and two tats ; these were found awaiting our 
arrival across the Oorra River ; and we continued our march to 
Mutteeara village, the place of residence belonging to the Rajah. 
We remained here about ten hours, and in the evening, accom- 
panied by Raj Aunut Sing, went down by the river Kow- 
reeally, and reached Mullapore next day, where we met the 
late Mr. H. Gonne. 
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The party now consisted of eleven persons, as marginally 
noted,* including myself. 

Boats having been kept in readiness, we got on board during 
the night, on our way for Calcutta. Arriving at Rampore on 
the second day, we were kindly received by Thakoor Gooman 
Sing, who, after giving rest and refireshments in his place, in- 
formed us that a passage down by the river would be very unsafe, 
owing to the ghauts being narrowly watched by the mutineers. 
Mr. Cunliffe and others, who were going on to Lucknow from 
Baraitch, had been murdered whilst crossing at Byram Ghaut 
only the day previous. This disheartening news made us 
retrace our steps by land towards Mutteeara. On arrival, 
Fukerooddeen Khan, the government agent, received us in the 
name of the Ranee and the young Rajah, gave every assurance 
of safety and protection, telling the late Mr. Gonne that, on 
the approach of any danger, we should have timely notice, 
and boats would be kept in readiness to send the party across 
into the jungles, where we should be perfectly safe from 
pursuit. 

We remained at this place for nearly two months. At the 
end of the period, in the early part of August, about 300 men of 
Girdharra Sing’s regiment arrived from Lucknow, sent by the 
rebels then surrounding the garrison in Baillie Guard, to take 
us in. For two days we remained armed, and kept watch the 
whole night, refusing to go; but finding that Fukerooddeen 
Khan and the Ranee would neither assist nor allow us to 
escape, we began to suspect treachery. At last — seeing no 
other alternative, and as a last resource — a sort of compromise 

♦ Miss Jackson, Mrs. Gre^e, Mrs. Rogers, Mr. H. Gonne, Capt. 
Hastings, Mr. Brand of Shalyehanpore, Mr. Carew of the same 
place; Sergeant-Major Rogers, 2nd Military Police ; Mr. Brown, 
writer in Mr. Gonne’s office; and J. Sullivan, step-son of Sergeant 
Rogers* 
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was made with the leader of these mutineers, Bunda Hussun, 
of Tumbour; and the party, after nearly a week’s delay, 
marched towards Lucknow. Fukerooddeen Khan, with 400 
men of the Ranee’s, was also sent. On our second march 
from Mutteeara, Takoor Dabee Sing, a respectable zemindar 
in the Dhouraira Rajah’s service, came in the evening, and 
confirmed our former suspicions, saying, “ the Ranee and the 
government agent had formed a collusion with Bunda Hussun, 
and deliberately sold us to the rebels ; that the agreement 
signed by the latter, allowing us to retain our arms, would be 
violated on arrival at Esanuggur.” 

This alarming piece of intelligence put the party on their 
guard. We held a consultation, and flight was decided upon. 
Next evening, finding an opportunity, a few valuables were 
secured ; amongst the number, I carried my diaiy and some 
other papers. We placed the two ladies and the sergeant- 
major’s wife on the late Mr. Gonne’s elephant, and, mounting 
our horses, fled towards Khyreegurh, en route to Rajah Koolraj 
Sing’s place, Kullooapore. Travelling all night and till 2 p.m., 
the party reached Bunbeerpore, a village in Rajah Rundhooj 
Sahaee’s district. Here we dismounted to have refreshments, 
and give our jaded animals some rest. Whilst at meals, several 
villagers came in, running to give notice that about 300 men of 
Dhouraira, sent in our pursuit by the Ranee, were within a 
short distance. Instantly leaving the village and proceeding 
farther to the north, we arrived on the banks of the Mohan 
River about an hour before” ’sunset, but could not get the ferry 
boat. The late Mr. Gonne proposed going up the stream, two 
miles to the west, where, he said, the Kowakhaira Ghaut might 
be found fordable. This also proved a failure, owing to the 
river having risen much. In the midst of a dense high grass 
and tree jungle, drenched to the skin from the pouring rain, 
since leaving Bunbeerpore, the position of the party, espe- 
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daily of the poor ladies, was uncomfortable to an ex- 
treme. 

Whilst deliberating how to get across, suddenly a shout was 
raised; our pursuers, under cover of the brushwood, had gained 
upon us. Fastening the horses in a neighbouring hollow, we 
took up position behind trees. Presently the enemy opened 
a fire of matchlocks and commenced advancing, but very 
cautiously, as they knew we were all armed with good double- 
barrelled rifles. When within fifty yard’s, I obtained a glimpse 
of the leader and fired: the shot took effect, which checked 
their further proceeding. Meanwhile, the ladies, who had con- 
tinued mounted on the elephant, and Mr. Carew with them, 
went off towards the west when the firing commenced ; the 
rest of the party also retired, the late Captain Hastings and 
myself remained back to bring up the rear. We followed the 
tracks of the elephant for a considerable distance, but from the 
nature of the ground and the approaching darkness, the traces 
became more and more indistinct every moment. The late 
Captain Hastings suggested : “ It is more than probable that 
Mr. Carew has taken the ladies to Rajah Rundhooj Sahaee’s 
place ; ” for he always used to speak' of him as a very great 
friend, therefore it was useless our following, as, owing to the 
cause above mentioned, we should never be able to overtake 
them, but very likely fall a prey to tigers or wild elephants. 
This made us decide upon taking shelter in a patch of grass on 
the banks of the river. 

The horses and property left in the hollow were of course 
plundered when the enemy came up to the spot, as, for safety’s 
sake, we were obliged to abandon all. 

The late Captain Hastings and myself, not being able to 
overtake either the elephant or the other members of the 
party, swam across the river at 8 p.m., and remained under a 
tree during the night. Next morning we pushed on towards 
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the direction of Kullooapore. Barefooted, and with scarcely any 
clothing, we reached the village of Sonapatha. This place be- 
longs to Rajah Koolraj Sing, of Pudnaha. His karinda, or head 
man, supplied us with food, and gave the loan of two tats, which 
enabled us to prosecute our journey. Here we met Mr. Brand 
and Sergeant-Major Rogers. These also had swum the river 
in company with Mr. Brown, the writer ; but, unfortunately, 
before the latter could gain the shore, an alligator pulled him 
in. Exhausted and fbot-sore, we reached Kullooapore late in 
the evening, where the late Mr. Gonne joined us on the day 
following. 

Having learnt from Sergeant-Major Rogers that the two 
ladies, Mr. Carew, Mrs. Rogers, and her son, were still in the 
forest, we got Rajah Koolraj Sing’s imcle to send out parties 
in that direction. In the evening they came back, after a 
fruitless search. Although disappointed in the first instance, 
we halted for two days, sending out men well acquainted 
with every pari of the jungle ; but these also, I regret to 
observe, returned without gaining any satisfactory infor- 
mation. 

The Dhouraira Ranee’s followers, meanwhile, having learnt 
of our being at Kullooapore, came across the river, and were 
within a mile of the place, when intelligence was brought us 
during the night. We fled towards the forest of Seeshapanee, 
and remained concealed there for a couple of days. On the 
third, a jemadar of Rajah Koolraj Sing took us to Bulchoura, 
and from thence to Dholee Kote in the Nepaul hills. From 
the effects of the deadly climate and recent sufferings, the 
whole of the party, now reduced to five persons, was laid 
up with juugle fever. The Rajah showed every kindness 
and attention ; he furnished us with clothes, food, and shelter 
—the latter, though merely a grass hut, was prized as the 
greatest comfort ; for during the past week, our only canopy 
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had been the heavens, and this daring the most inclement part 
of the season. 

Some days after our arrival at Dholee Kote, we heard a 
report about the ladies and the others who had got separated 
on the banks of the Mohan from the party, of their having 
fallen into the hands of the Dhouraira people, and taken back 
to Mutteeara, from whence they had been forwarded to Luck- 
now. Further particulars regarding the facts, or of their fate, 
we did not hear, nor had we the means to ascertain. The late 
Mr. Gonne, after twelve days’ sickness, died of the jungle fever 
at this place. For upwards of three months, our party, now 
diminished to four, continued to reside in these hills ; after 
which we came down to Bulchoura with the Rajah and his 
family, and lived in the Turaee. To avoid observation or 
inquisitive inquiries of the people belonging to the plains, our 
reed hut was constructed in a very remote part of the forest, 
far from any habitation. It is needless to add that our suffer- 
ings, both mental and physical, notwithstanding the Rajah’s 
kind attention during our stay in this unhealthy place, were 
very great. Here the late Captain Hastings died on the 28th 
of December, 1857. About the latter end of this month, the 
Rajah received an order, signed by Shurfood Dowlah, saying, 
that the Durbar had received authentic information from the 
Ranee of Toolseepore, that he still gave protection to five 
Europeans in his district, and “ that he must either send them 
in, or their heads, without delay.” 

Moreover, a letter which I had received firom Mr. Wing- 
field, commissioner of Goruckpore, sent through the Rajah 
of Bulrampore, made us decide upon leaving our retreat 
for that place, the road being now practicable through the 
Nepaul hills. Mr. Brand and Sergeant-Major Rogers, being 
still weak from continued illness, were aent by the Rajah to 
the nearest military post in. Nepaul, called Dyluck, and 
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from thence to be forwarded by the authorities to Boot- 
weU. 

Being myself anxious to reach in time to accompany Jung 
Bahadoor’s force into Lucknow, I made a short cut, travelling 
along by the bed of the Bubye, I managed to reach Sirree- 
gounth, which is three. marches from Lulleeana. On arrival, 
a party of hill -men, just arrived, informed me that the pass of 
Bootwell was blockaded by 20,000 rebels, led by Goorooper- 
shad of Nepaul, and several relations of Jung Bahadoor, who 
were in command at Palpa and Pewthana, had been put in 
confinement by the Gorkha regiments. This startling news 
was confirmed by the karinda of the Ranee of Sirreegounth, 
which induced me to return to Bulchoura. 

Oude and Rohilcund being still in possession of the rebels, 
I was unable to make my way direct to Lucknow ; therefore, 
assuming the disguise of a native trooper in want of service, I 
marched towards Burrumdeo ; passing through a great portion 
of the Oude Turaee, and undergoing many hardships, I ulti- 
mately reached the place in twelve days, where I met General 
Krishndooj of Nepaul. He received me most kindly and 
enabled me to pKQceed. On the 29th of January, 1858, I 
arrived at Loohoo Gmw^t and from thence, after a tedious jour- 
ney across the hills, via Tal, Mussoorie, and Meerut, I 

reached Lucknow. ^ 

The next on the list of mutinies in Oude is 
Fyzabad. I 

The following accouat by [Captain Reid, deputy 
commissioner of FyzaBad, gives considerable in- 
formation regarding this\ mutiny: — 

By the beginning of June, in^he absence of any decisive^ 
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new8 from Delhi, it became evident that Fyzahad, with all the 
out-stations (in none of which were any European troops) 
must fall ; though, as usuali the troops, consisting of a horse 
battery, 22nd Native Infantry, 6th Local Infantry, and a 
squadron 15th Irregular Cavalry, were most vehement in 
their protestations of loyalty to the last. 

We at first intended to endeavour to hold the city against 
the mutineers, with the aid of the friendly zemindars and 
native pensioners ; and, witli this view, Captain Thurburn, 
special assistant commissioner, laid in supplies, and partly forti- 
fied the walled enclosure in which his residence was situated ; 
but we were compelled to abandon this intention, as we found 
that the zemindars, however well disposed, would not fight 
against disciplined troops with guns. 

On the 5th of Jime, I think, the late lamented Colonel 
Groldney, commissioner of the division, told me he had received 
instructions to direct me to send all the ladies and children 
into Lucknow. I replied that it was too late, as tl^y could 
not be sent with safety through the Durriabad district, which 
was in a very disturbed state; a tuhseeldar having already 
been murdered, and that, besides, I was in hourly expectation 
of hearing of the mutiny of the Durriabad troops. 

Prior to this, talookdars Rajah Maun Sing, Oodres Sing, 
Thakoornaryun Rughonauth Koonwur, Meer Baqur Hoosain, 
and Nadir Shah, had sent to offer an asylum to one or all of 
the civil oflScers’ families ; they all spoke of the mutiny as a 
certainty. 

The Mahunts, too, of the famous. Hunooman Ghurree, from 
the first exerted themselves to keep the troops steady, assuring 
them that the outbreak was but a puff of wind, which would 
soon pass away, and warning them that, if they proved false 
to their salt, they would have reason to bitterly regret their 
treachery. They now offered to receive any Europeans who 
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might seek their protection, and, at the suggestion of Colonel 
Goldney, I sent them a thousand rupees to meet any necessary 
expenditure. These men( as well as the talookdars above men- 
tioned, have all, I fear, since turned against us. 

Of the above, Rajah Maun Sing was by far the most influen- 
tial, and he alone had the power to afford protection to all the 
ladies and children of cantonments and the city ; he was then 
in close but honourable confinement, having been placed under 
arrest by the commissioner, in obedience to orders from Luck- 
now. I was much opposed to this step, as, wnatever may have 
been Maun Sing’s conduct since, I had every reason to believe 
that he was then well affected to our Government. 

Believing that Maun Sing was both able and willing to pro- 
tect the ladies and children, and seeing no other means of 
insuring their safety, I proposed to send them to his fort of 
Shahgunj, twelve miles south of Fyzabad. The commissioner 
agreed to this proposal, and authorized me to release Maun 
Sing from arrest, and also to provide funds for the payment of 
men to garrison his fort.* I therefore proceeded, accompanied 
by Captain Orr, assistant commissioner, to the building — a 
house of his own — where Maun Sing was. He reiterated his 
offers of protection to the families of the civil officers, but made 
some demur about those of ofiScers in cantonments, as receiving 
them would render futile any attempt at secrecy, and greatly 
increase the hazard of the undertaking. 

* Note by Captain Hutchinson: — “ I must remark here that 
Maun Sing was in confinement on a revenue question, when Capt. 
Alexander Orr, the assistant commissioner, who had known him 
for several years, begged his release, and it was entirely owing to 
Maun Sing’s former long acquaintance with Captain Orr under 
the old regime that Maim Sing first offered to save Captain 
Orr’s wife and children, and afterwards was induced to extend his 
protection to the large number he saved.’* 
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Of course, we told him we could not accept this limited 
offer ; and, after some discussion, he agreed to receive all, on 
condition that the move from cantonments should be made 
quietly and secretly, not only because he doubted whether the 
troops would allow the officers* families to go, but because 
he required time to collect men and mature his own arrange- 
ments. 

Captain Orr and I then repaired to cantonments where all 
the officers were assembled, and communicated Maun Sing’s 
offer, with the condition attached to it. We suggested that the 
ladies should go out, as usual, in the evening, for a drive, and, 
instead of returning, proceed direct to Sbahgunj. 

The officers doubted the practicability of the scheme, and 
also urged that it would have a bad effect in exasperating the 
men, as we had no immediate apprehension of an outbreak. It 
was agreed to defer the departure of the ladies for a day, to 
give time to consider the matter, and to sound the troops. 

Next morning, Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of the 
Artillery, determined to join our party, and came to Captain 
Thurbum’s house in the city, but afterwards changed her mind 
and returned. All the other ladies, having some distrust of 
Maun Sing, decided on remaining in cantonments. 

Arrangements were thus made to send our — i, e,y the civil 
officers* — families to Shahgunj on the night of the 7th ; and in 
the evening I rode down to cantonments to communicate our 
plans to the officers, and to ask their final resolution. All de- 
clared they would retain their families in cantonments, except 
Captain Dawson, executive engineer, who, with his wife and 
four children, accompanied me home. They, with their families 
went off, as arranged, during the night, and reached Shahgunj 
in safety. 

On the morning of the 8th, Corporal Hurst, of the Sappers, 
with his wife and child, and all the staff sergeants* wives and 
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children, came to my house, and 1 sent them also off to Shah- 
gunj, under escort of a party of trusty zemindars. 

The crisis was now rapidly approaching ; the district was full 
of mutineers from Azimghur, Benares, and Jaunpore; their 
emissaries reached the lines in the forenoon, and called on the 
troops to declare for them. I was told they had previously 
received a perwana from the King of Delhi, setting forth that 
he had possession of the whole country, and summoning them 
to join his standard. On that day, 8th June, I wrote my last 
report to Lucknow, stating that I had no hope that the out- 
break could be staved off any longer. 

During the day, I issued a month’s pay to the zemindaree 
levies, about 400 strong, and about 100 native pensioners, and 
sent 14,000 rupees to Shahgunj ; I also had the most valuable 
records secreted in the Waseeka buildings, a walled enclosure 
occupied by female relatives of the ex-king, subsisting on the 
interest of money invested in government papers, the safest 
and most convenient place I could think of at the time. 

Colonel Goldney, commissioner and superintendent, remained 
in the city throughout the 8th, but in the evening returned to 
the lines of the 22nd Regiment Native Infantry, which he had 
formerly commanded, and I never saw him again. 

The troops broke out in open mutiny on the night of the 
8th June. They did not go through the form of pretending a 
grievance, but said they were strong enough to turn us out of 
the country, and intended to do it. The 15th Irregular Cavalry, 
particularly the rissaldar in command, left no means untried 
to induce the other regiments to murder their officers ; but the 
Artillery, 22nd Native Infantry, and 6th Local Infantry, not 
only refused to injure the Europeans, but even gave them 
money, and assisted them in procuring boats to proceed down 
the Ghogra. 

The following officers embarked in four boats, and dropped 
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down the river on the 9th, a little before sunrise. (Vide 
detailed account of Sergeant Busher.) 

In No. 1 Boat. 

Colonel Goldney, Commissioner of Fyzabad. 

Lieutenant Currie, Artillery. 

Lieutenant Cautley, 22nd Native Infantry. 

Ensign Ritchie, 22nd Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Parsons, 6th Dude Local Infantry. 
Sergeant-Major Matthews, 6th Oude Local Infantry. 
Sergeant Edwards, Artillery. 

Sergeant Busher, Artillery. 

No. 2 Boat. 

Major Mills, Commanding Artillery. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Bright, 22nd Native Infantry. 
Mrs. Hollum. 

Quartermaster- Sergeant Russel, 22nd Native Infantry. 
Bugler Williamson, Artillery. 

No. 3 Boat. 

Colonel O’Brien, Commanding 6th Oude Local Infantry. 
Lieutenant Gordon, 2nd in command, 6th Oude Local Inf. 
Assistant- Surgeon Collison, 6th Oude Local Infantry. 
Lieutenant Anderson, 22nd Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Percivall, Artillery. 

No. 4 Boat. 

Lieutenant English, 22nd Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Lindesey, 22nd Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant Thomas, 22nd Native Infantry. 

The officers in No. 3 boat all reached Dinapore, though not 
without encountering great danger and difficulties. Of those 
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who embarked on JSTos. 1, 2, and 4, Sergeant Rusher alone 
escaped. Colonel Goldney, Lieutenant Bright, Sergeant-Major 
Hollum, Quartermaster- Sergeant Russel, were all murdered 
by the 17th Native Infantry mutineers. Major Mills, Lieu- 
tenant Currie, and Lieutenant Parsons, were drowned. Lieu- 
tenants English, Lindesay, Cautley, and Thomas, and Ensign 
Ritchie and Sergeant Edwards, Artillery, were murdered by 
the villagers of Mahadubbur, in Goruckpore. 

Colonel Lennox, with his wife and daughter, left Fyzabad, 
by boat, some hours after the others, and succeeded in reaching 
Goruckpore in safety : he has published an account of his 
adventures. 

On a sixth boat embarked Captain Morgan, 22nd Native 
Infantry, and his wife and child ; Lieutenants Fowle and 
Ouseley, and Assistant- Surgeon Daniel, of the 22nd Native 
Infantry. They suffered great hardships and privations; were 
plundered and maltreated on their voyage down the river. 
They all, however, eventually reached Gopalpore, and thence 
escaped to Chupra. 

Mrs. Mills, with three children, attempted to conceal herself, 
I believe, in the city of Fyzabad, in the house of a havildar of 
the battery ; but, as he refused to supply her with food, she 
was obliged to disclose herself to the leader of the mutineers, 
who gave her some money, and sent her across the Ghogra 
into the Goruckpore district. Here she is said to have wan- 
dered for eight or ten days from village to village. She 
appears to have received no assistance whatever from the 
police, who might easily have either sent her into Goruckpore, 
or have given information to the magistrate there. Mrs. Mills 
was a very delicate lady, and her sufferings must have been 
terrible. Her youngest child died from the exposure. At last 
Rajah Maun Sing, hearing there was an English lady in dis- 
tress, sent for her, provided for her wants, and, after a few 
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days* rest, sent her with the European sergeants* wives into 
Goruckpore. 

The mutineers of Fyzabad first plundered about two lakhs 
and 20,000 rupees of treasure, and then followed the usual 
practice of releasing the prisoners in gaol. Among them was 
Sikunder Shah, a fanatic moulvie, who had endeavoured to 
excite rebellion in the city of Fyzabad in February, and who 
had been captured by a party of the 22nd Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Thomas. This officer and some sepoys were 
wounded on the occasion, and some of the moulvie's followers 
were killed, and himself and others wounded. This moulvie 
was chosen by the mutineers as their leader : he is even now a 
man of some note among the rebels.* The ringleaders of the 
mutiny were the rissaldar of the 5th Troop 15th Irregular 
Cavalry, and Duleep Sing, subadar of the 22nd Native In- 
fantry, a Chowhan Rajpoot, of Burragaon, in the Fyzabad 
district. I have heard from different quarters that the ris- 
saldar was killed at Lucknow while leading one of the attacks 
on the Residency. 

All the civil officers dined at Captain Thurbum*s on the 
evening of the 8th. After dinner, Mr. Bradford returned to 
the kutcherry in the belief— which the result proved well 
founded — that the men of the 22nd Native Infantry, on trea- 
sure guard, would protect him. Captains Orr and Thurburn 
spent the night at my house in the city. 

During the night, the guards on duty in the city left their 
posts ; towards morning various alarming reports were brought 
in, and I sent Mr. Bradford a note (which never reached him) 
requesting him to join us immediately. The city is a mile and 
a half ftom cantonments. All communication had been cut 
off, but we suspected what, had happened, and our suspicions 

* Note by Captain Hutchinson: — “This moulvie was lately 
killed near Mitholee, on the Shabjehanpore ftontier.” 
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were soon confirmed. A little after sunrise the mutineers — 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry — amoved down upon the city ; 
and, as we had no means of resistance, we were compelled to 
seek safety in flight. 

As we rode off, I gave out that we were going to Shahgunj, 
and such was our original intention ; but a little reflection con- 
vinced me that, with so many sowars thirsting for blood, it 
would be dangerous to attempt a road where we were certain 
to be pursued, if not, indeed, forestalled. 

As soon, therefore, as we got out of sight, I turned off in 
another direction, and, after riding twelve miles, we entered a 
village called Goura, of, which I knew the zemindars well. We 
were very kindly received, and, having sent intelligence of our 
safety to Shahgunj, we remained here till dark, when, as so 
many people had seen us approaching Goura, they thought it 
advii^able to remove us to a solitary building two miles off, 
occupied by a pundit, a very fine old man, who had agreed to 
take us in. 

While here, a sepoy of my regiment (late 37th) passed by 
and told the pundit that the native troops at Benares had been 
disarmed, and then massacred by artillery and a regiment of 
European infantry; that, afterwards, the Rajah of Benares, 
who was in league with the native troops, had come with a 
great host and killed every European in the place. The pun- 
dit repeated this to us, but, on being questioned, admitted that 
the sepoy appeared to have come in a great hurry ; that he 
had no money, only his musket and regimental pantaloons, and 
was altogether in a miserable plight. This fully convinced us 
that the sepoy’s story was false ; but we failed to persuade the 
pundit that, had his ally won the day, the sepoy would not 
have beat so rapid a retreat or have come away empty-handed; 
neither could we undeceive him regarding the disarming and 
massacring at Benares. 
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The disarming and massacring story, which was industriously 
promulgated all over the country, was almost universally be- 
lieved, and may have had most injurious effect. A native, in 
whom I placed considerable reliance, assured me that it was 
the immediate cause of the mutiny and cruel murders at Allah- 
abad. The news of the capture by the mutineers of the fort 
of Allahabad was also circulated through Oude, and even we 
believed it for a time. 

On the night of the 10th, the zemindars of Goura, who were 
most friendly and forward in their offers of assistance, came 
and escorted us, partly disguised, to Shahgunj. I would 
earnestly solicit that a suitable reward be granted to the pun- 
dit above mentioned, and to Baireesal and Juskura Sing, lum- 
berdars of Goura, for their good service, which was the more 
meritorious, as they all shared in the common belief that our 
expulsion was final. The pundit even went so far as to predict 
that we should be succeeded by a “ king from the west.” 

At Shahgunj we found Mr. Bradford, who had escaped from 
the city with some difficulty, owing, he believed, to the attempts 
of the criminal and revenue serishtadar to cause his destruc- 
tion, and had reached Shahgunj on the 9th in disguise on fool, 
having been unable to get to the horse I had left for him. 
Subsequent information proved that the criminal serishtadar 
was not implicated in the attempt on Mr. Bradford. 

The officiating head clerk, Mr. Martindell, with his son 
and two daughters, took refuge in the Waseeka buildings. 
Every one supposed the mutineers would respect these 
buildings, as females of the royal family resided in them; 
however, they were broken into, and all the money carried off, 
though I have been told it was afterwards returned. They 
robbed Mr. Martindell, and took him and his family prisoners. 
Of their fate I am quite uncertain, but fear the worst. As far 
as I know, they were not murdered at Fyzabad. 


8 
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We had calculated on remaining at Shahgunj, as Maun Sing 
assured us he had no immediate apprehension of attacks, and 
that, during the rainy season, just about to set in, the fort, 
surrounded by low ground, was almost unapproachable. 

The very morning, however, after our arrival. Maun Sing, 
who was at Adjoodheea, sent to say that the mutineers had 
promised not to molest the women and children, but insisted 
on his delivering up all the officers ; and that, as he was not 
prepared to resist, and they threatened to search the fort the 
next day, we must prepare for instant departure, and that we 
should start, as soon as it was dark, for a ghaut on the Ghogra, 
where he would have boats waiting for us. 

In the evening, I distributed a thousand rupees among the 
officers of the party ; and, the arrangements having been com- 
pleted, we got off a boat at 11 p.m., escorted by a party of 
doalbunds, and travelled across country as rapidly as possible, 
hoping to embark before daybreak ; but the wheeled vehicles 
were much delayed by the difficulties of the route, and morning 
dawned long before we had reached the river. 

Our situation was now very critical. With such a numerous 
party concealment was out of the question, and we were in 
broad daylight within seven or eight miles of Fyzabad, which 
was swarming with mutinous sowars, who, we knew, would 
have been only too glad of an opportunity to murder every one 
of us. 

As we approached the river, a false alarm was given, and one 
or two shots were fired, which increased our uneasiness, but we 
reached the boats without any opposition; there we were 
greatly distressed to find that the carriage with the staff-ser- 
geants’ wives and children had broken down close to Shahgunj, 
and they had been obliged to return to the fort. 

To have waited and sent back for them would most un- 
doubtedly have occasioned the destruction of the whole party ,* 
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we believed, too, that our departure, which must become known 
to the troops in two or three hours, would prevent the threat- 
ened search of Shahgunj. After, therefore, repeatedly exacting 
from Maun Sing’s karinda the most solemn promises (which 
were faithfully kept) that they should be protected, we em- 
barked and pushed off. 

The party consisted of the following persons : — Captain Reid, 
deputy commissioner, wife and two children ; Captain Orr, 
assistant commissioner, wife and five children, and sister-in- 
law; Captain Thurburn, special assistant commissioner, wife 
and child; Mr. Bradford, extra assistant commissioner, and 
wife ; Captain Dawson, executive engineer, wife and four chil- 
dren; Corporal Hurst, Sappers, wife and child; Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Nazool writer, wife and child — twenty-nine in all. 

We were accompanied by a karinda of Maun Sing’s and 
thirty doalbunds, who were never of the slightest use, but 
invariably disappeared on the slightest approach of danger. 

The prevailing wind of the season is easterly, but fortunately 
on that day it was from the west, and we made rapid progress 
on our downward voyage. We kept out of sight as far as 
possible, and beyond occasional challenges from villages on the 
banks, no notice was taken of us till about midnight, when a 
boat came off with four or five armed men, making a great 
noise and uttering threats. Some of our party, who were 
nearest, were going to shoot these men, but I called out not to 
fire unless they attempted to come on board. They changed 
their tone as soon as they saw who we were, and asked for two 
or three rupees, w hich we gave, and they went off. 

We proceeded without further molestation for two or three 
hours, when another boat came off, and the karinda went to 
meet it, all of us remaining concealed : he told us the men in 
the boat were retainers of Baboo Madhopershad of Birhur, 
who was a friend of Maun Sing, and for whom he had 
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brought a letter recommending us to his care. We were not 
altogether satisfied, but did not oppose his taking our boat to 
the bank, in compliance with their request, at a fort called 
Nouruhnee. 

On looking out, I saw there were two forts, thirty or forty 
yards distant, and that we were moored between them, right 
under the fire of both. Still, though imeasy, we did not be- 
come alarmed, till not only the karinda and his doalbunds 
walked off, but the boatmen, each with his little bundle, 
followed their example. 

Shortly after, several armed men approached very close. I 
went out and spoke to them, threatening them with the anger 
of Maun Sing and Madhopershad if they molested us ; but they 
paid very little heed to my threats ; their numbers continued to 
increase, and their demeanour to become more and more violent, 
till we had every reason to fear the worst. We were evidently 
in extreme danger ; and, as a last resource. Captain Orr and I 
went into one of the forts to see the leader of the ruffians, 
Ooditnarayun. I tried to frighten him, but at once saw the 
attempt was fruitless : he said he did not wish to murder us, 
but must have our arms, money, and valuables. 

Two of our party had guns, and most of us had revolvers, 
without the means of reloading them; but, situated as we were, 
with eight ladies and fourteen children in an unwieldy boat 
quite immoveable, owing to the absence of the boatmen, and 
the head wind then blowing, and immediately under the fire of 
the two forts, resistance was hopeless, and we had no alter- 
native but to accept the conditions, hard as they were. The 
robbers showed so much respect for us, that they did not 
attempt to enter the boat, but took the things as they were 
handed out to them. 

Our boatmen now returned, and we attempted to proceed, but 
the head wind was so strong, that the boat was quite unmanage- 
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able ; and, after whirling round once or twice, stuck fast. We 
spent there a most miserable day, feeling by no means safe from 
attack, and the sufferings of the ladies and children aggravated 
by the pangs of hunger. 

About midday, a sepoy of my late reginjent came to the boat. 
He affirmed he had been on leave when the corps mutinied ; if 
not, he must have gone to his home immediately after. He 
appeared to be much affected, and said he would go and fetch 
Madhopershad, the baboo above referred to. 

The sepoy never returned, but at sunset Madhopershad 
made his appearance, and promised to do everything in his 
power for us. He also sent us food, which was very accept- 
able. The wind having now somewhat abated, we started, 
but towards morning moored again, having made very little 
progress. A large party of sepoys with their arms passed us 
here in a fast boat. Our boatmen and theirs interchanged 
inquiries, but they appeared not to know who we were, and 
pulled steadily on. The sepoys were said to be bound for 
Azimghur. 

After some hours* halt, we went on to a considerable village 
called Chihora, belonging to Madhopershad, where we remained 
five or six days, till we could make arrangements with some of 
his clan farther down the river, with whom he was at feud, for 
our proceeding unmolested. 

We were quartered here in a sunken fort, in which was a 
small shed with a very thin thatched roof. The heat was 
most trying, and most of the ladies and all of the children 
were attack^ by ophthalmia, from which their sufferings, 
which we had no means of alleviating, were most acute and 
protracted. 

Our departure was put off firom day to day, and it was not 
till the 19th June that we started for Gopalpore, which we 
reached, without further adventure, by midday of the 21st. 
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The marked loyalty of the Rajah of Gopalpore, as well as 
the aid which he rendered to several parties of fugitives, are 
well known to Government We were here comparatively safe, 
and made our way by water, without difficulty, to Dinapore, 
where we arrived on the 29th June. 

The following account by Sergeant-Major Busher 
will be read with much interest : — 

On the morning of the 8th of June, news was brought into 
the station that the 17th Regiment Native Infantry, muti- 
neers of Azimghur, were encamped a day's journey from 
Fyzabad, and intended marching into the station the following 
morning. 

I received orders from Major Mills, commanding the battery, 
to send my family without delay to Shabgunj, and leave them 
under the protection of Rajah Maun Sing of that place. I 
accordingly did so, sending along with them the families of four 
other non-commissioned officers. In the evening, by order of 
Colonel Lennox, commanding the station, two companies of the 
22nd Native Infantry were ordered to support our guns and to 
take up their position, one on either side of the battery, or a 
company on each flank : this they did. The officers and men, 
both Europeans and natives, remained with their guns all ready 
for action, when about 11 o'clock p.m. the alarm was sounded 
in the lines of the 6th Oude Irregular Infantry ; on hearing 
which, the golundaz, or native artillerymen, immediately 
loaded their guns with grape. Whilst the port-firemen were in 
the act of lighting their port-fires, two companies of the 22nd 
Regiment that were placed on either side of the guns, rushed 
in, with loaded muskets in hand, amongst the artillery, and 
pointed them at the heads of the golundaz. Colonel Lennox, 
and the other officers of the 22nd Regiment, were on the spot 
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almost immediately after the occurrence, and tried by every 
persuasion to get their men from the guns, but to no purpose. 
About this time, the whole of the 22nd Regiment left their 
lines and advanced towards our position, shouting. On coming 
up, they ordered us (the Europeans) to quit the place, and said 
the guns were no longer ours, but theirs. We were then 
escorted by a portion of the 22nd to the quarter guard of that 
regiment, and kept there under restraint till the following 
morning, when at break of day we were escorted to the river 
side, and directed to enter some boats that had been provided 
for us by the insurgents, and proceed down the river. 

Whilst at the ghaut, intelligence was brought to our escort 
that the mutineers were helping themselves to the treasure. 
This caused the escort to hasten back to the lines as quickly 
as possible. Here I will take the liberty to mention that the 
rissaldar of the 5th Troop 15th Irregular Cavalry appeared to. 
be the moving man in the mutiny, and undertook the general 
direction of affairs. 

When the escort left us, we took to the boats — four in 
number — ^but found them without boatmen. However, as 
there was no time to proceed in search of boatmen, it was 
resolved that the boats should be manned by ourselves; so 
we got in, and, as far as my memory serves me, in the 
following order: — 

In No. 1, oe the First Boat. 

1. Colonel Goldney, Commissioner. 

2. Lieutenant Currie, Artillery. 

8. Lieutenant Cautley, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

4. Lieutenant Ritchie, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

5. Lieutenant Parsons, 6th Oude Irregular Infantry. 

6. Sergeant-Major Matthews, 6th Oude Irregular Infantry. 

7. Sergeant Edwards, 13th Light Field Battery. 

8. Sergeant Busher, 13th Light Field Battery. 
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In No. 2, oe Second Boat. 

1. Major Mill, Commanding 18th Light Field Battery. 

2. Adjutant Bright, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

3. Sergeant-Major Hulme, 22nd Regiment NativeInfantry. 

4. Mrs. Hulme. 

5. Quartermaster- Sergeant Russel, 22nd Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

6. Bugler Williamson, 13th Light Fiel# Battery. 

'll 

In No. 3, oe Thied Boit. 

1. Colonel O’Brien, 6th Oude Irregular I^|£antry. 

2. Captain Gordon, 6th Oude Irregular Infantry. 

3. Assistant- Surgeon Collison, 6th Oude Irregular Infantry. 

4. Lieutenant Anderson, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

5. Lieutenant Percivall, 13th Light Field Battery. 

In No. 4, oe Foueth Boat. 

1. Lieutenant Thomas, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

2. Lieutenant Lindesay, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

3. Lieutenant English, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

In the above order, we dropped down the river, on the 9th, 
a little before sunrise. Whilst dropping down, a sepoy of the 
22nd Regiment, Teg Ally Khan, who had not joined the 
mutineers, was observed following in a canoe. He hailed, 
and requested to be taken with the party. He was accordingly 
taken in No. 1 boat. An hour or so after he was taken up, he 
made himself nsefol in procuring boatmen for Nos. 1 and 2 
boat% near a village. 

After a little delay, which proceeded from getting boatmen, 
we again proceeded, and in a short time. Nos. 1 and 2 passed 
the town of Adjoodheea. This was between 8 and 9 a.m. Boat 
No. 8 was observed to put in at Adjoodheea, and No. 4 was 
lost sight of, having dropped far astern. 
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NTos. 1 and 2 proceeded on, and, after leaving Adjoodheea 
about three miles in rear, put to, to await the arrival of Nos. 3 
and 4. After waiting two hours, and seeing no signs of the 
boats coming, we again proceeded on for about nine coss, or 
eighteen miles, down stream, when we observed what appeared 
to us to be scouts running along the right bank of the river, 
and giving notice of our approach. We then suspected |dl was 
not right, that we had been duped, and purposely led into . 
danger. On proceeding a little farther, we distinctly Observed 
a regiment of mounted cavalry, and another of native infantry, 
in a body, at the narrowest part of the stream, awaiting our 
approach. We had no alternative but to proceed. When 
Nos. 1 and 2 boats arrived opposite to them, they opened rf 
brisk fire on us. Sergeant Matthews, who was one of the 
rowers, was the first who fell, a ball having struck him at the 
back of his head ; another ball struck my hat and knocked jt 
into the stream, I myself sustaining no injury. Those in No. 2 
boat, about 100 yards behind, seeing our hazardous situation, 
put their boats to at a sand-bank entirely surrounded by water. 
We, in No. 1 boat, then put to also and went ashore, when 
Colonel Goldney requested us to lay down our arms, and wait 
to see if we could come to terms with the mutineers, they direct- 
ing their fire on us. Nos. 1 and 2, the whole time. Some boats 
with mutineers pushed oflf from the opposite shore and came 
towards us ; when about the centre of the stream, they opened 
fire. Colonel Goldney, observing this, directed that those who 
could run, should, without any farther loss of time, endeavour 
to escape, remarking that there was not even the shadow of a 
chance of our meeting with mercy at their hands, and at the 
same time added that he was too old himself to run. We 
now, seven in number, including Teg Ally Khan, took Colonel 
Goldney’s advice, and gave leg bail, taking a direction across 
the country. 1 may here mention that from this period we 
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remained in ignorance of the fate of Colonel Goldney and those 
of No. 2 boat. We now started and continued running, but 
did not do so long before meeting with an obstacle which pre- 
cluded our further advance in the direction we marked out, 
and this was the junction of two streams of considerable width. 
Whilst at a standstill, and deliberating as to our future 
course, we saw a number of men coming towards us, whom 
we took for sepoys. All but Teg Ally Khan and Sergeant 
Edwards jumped into the stream and thought to escape by 
swimming to the opposite bank. After swimming a short dis- 
tance, Teg Ally called out and told us to return, as they were 
only villagers. I, Lieutenant Ritchie, and Lieutenant Cautley 
returned, but Lieutenant Currie and Lieutenant Parsons got 
too far into the stream, and, in endeavouring to return were 
both, I regret to say, drowned. I myself narrowly escaped, 
having twice gone down, but, through the timely aid of one of 
the villagers, was safely got out. We had no sooner got out 
of the water, than we were again alarmed at seeing a boat full 
of people rounding a point, and thought they too were sepoys. 
We now ran and continued our course along the bank, not 
missing sight of the stream, until we were fairly exhausted. 
We then entered a patch of high grass growing at the river- 
side, or at a short distance from it, and rested ourselves. We 
missed Teg Ally Khan at this time. Whilst in our place of 
concealment, a boy herding cattle caught sight of us and ran 
towards the river, and with his herd crossed over, himself 
holding on by a buffaloes tail. On crossing over, it appeared, 
he informed the jemadar of the village of our situation ; for, 
shortly after, the jemadar came down and called out to us, and 
told us not to be alarmed, and that he would bring a boat for 
us. This he did, and, on reaching his side of the river, he 
informed us that Teg Ally Khan had reported all particulars 
to him, and requested that a party might be lent in search of us, 
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and that the boy who had been herding cattle brought him in- 
formation of where we were. This jemadar very kindly took 
us to his hut, and entertained us as hospitably as he could, 
supplying us with provisions and cots to lie on ; we remained 
under his protection till twelve o’clock, and, as we had the 
light of the moon, we commenced our journey and took the 
road for Amorah, the jemadar himself accompanying us to the 
next village; a little before entering which, we were sur- 
rounded by a party of freebooters, who demanded money. We 
told them we had none ; but this did not serve them, and they 
satisfied themselves by searching our persons. When satisfied 
we possessed nothing, they offered no molestation, but allowed us 
to prosecute our journey. On entering the village, the jemadar 
who accompanied us made us over to a chowkedar, and directed 
him to take us to the next village, and make us over to the 
chowkedar of it ; and thus we proceeded on from village to 
village, till we arrived at Amorah. Here we were rejoiced to 
meet the party that belonged to No. 4 boat, who told us that, 
as they could not get their boat along, they deserted her and 
proceeded across country. We were glad to find these gen- 
tlemen had arms, for we, who had joined them, had not even a 
stick. I must not forget to mention that Teg Ally Khan again 
formed one of our party, for we lost sight of him before cross- 
ing the river, where we experienced the kind treatment at the 
village jemadar’s hands. We did not remain more than a few 
minutes at Amorah, as we were anxious to renew our journey. 
The tuhseeldar, who at this place gave us protection, further 
aided us by giving each a couple of rupees, and one pony to 
Lieutenant Ritchie, and another to Lieutenant Cautley, for the 
journey. We again started (now at 7 a.m. of the 10th), taking 
the road to Captain Gunje, under the guidance of a couple of 
thannah burkundazes. 

We reached Captain Gunje safely, and inquired at' the tuhseel- 
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daree if there were any European residents at Bhustee, a place 
of some note, and were informed by the jemadar that there 
were not, but were told that he had received information that a 
party of the 17 th Native Infantry, with treasure, had marched 
from Goruckpore en route to Fyzabad, and had halted at 
Bhustee, and advised us not to take the road to Bhustee, but to 
go to Gye ghaut, where he said we should meet with protection, 
and get boats to take us to Dinapore. The jemadar furnished 
us with five tattoos and fifty rupees, and put us under the pro- 
tection of three burkundazes, giving them directions to proceed 
with us to Gye ghaut. We accordingly started, and after 
making about eight miles, sighted a village (Mohadubbah) 
which one of the burkundazes invited us to go to, telling us 
that we could rest ourselves there for a short time, and that he 
would refresh us with sherbet ; we agreed, and this burkundaze 
who gave the invitation started off ahead, with the pretence 
of getting ready a place of accommodation and the sherbet. 
Nothing doubting that all was right, we proceeded on, as we 
thought in perfect safety. On nearing the village, the bur- 
kundaze again joined us, and had some conversation apart with 
the other two men. On our reaching it we observed, to our 
horror, that the whole village was armed ; however, we made 
no remark, but passed on through it under the guidance of the 
three burkundazes. On getting to the end of it, we had to 
cross a nullah waist deep in the water ; whilst crossing this, the 
villagers rushed upon us, tulwar and matchlock in hand. 
Seeing that they were bent on our destruction, we pushed 
through the water as quickly as possible, not, however, without 
leaving one of our number behind, who unfortunately was the 
last, and him (Lieutenant Lindesay) they cut to pieces. On 
reaching the opposite bank the villagers made a furious attack 
on us, literally butchering five of our party. 

I and Lieutenant Cautley then ran, and most o£ the mob in 
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full chase after us. Lieutenant Cautley, after running about 
300 yards, declared he could run no longer, and stopped ; on 
the mob reaching him, he also was cut to pieces. After de- 
spatching poor Lieutenant Cautley, they continued the chase 
after me, but after running a short distance, and finding that I 
was a long way off, they desisted. I was now the only one 
left, not having even Teg Ally Khan with me. 1 proceeded, 
and in a short time came to a village, and the first I met was a 
Brahmin, of whom I begged a drink of water, telling him I was 
exhausted. He asked me where I came from, and what had 
happened to me. I told my tale as quickly as I could, and 
he appeared to compassionate my case. He assured me that no 
harm would come to me in his village, and that, as the villagers 
were all Brahmins, others would not dare to enter it to do me 
harm. He then directed me to be seated under a shady tree in 
the village, and left me; after a short absence he returned, 
bringing with him a large bowl of sherbet; this I drank 
greedily, and was hardly done, when he started up and bid me 
run for my life, as Baboo Bully Sing was approaching the vil- 
lage. I got up and attempted to run, but found I could not, so 
walked. I tried to get to some hiding-place : in going through 
a lane I met an old woman, and she pointed out an empty hut, 
and bid me run into it ; I did so, and finding in it a quantity 6f 
straw, I laid down and thought to conceal myself in it. I was 
not long there, when some of Bully Sing’s men entered and 
commenced a search, and used their lances and tulwars in 
probing into the straw ; of course it was not long before I was 
discovered. I was dragged out by the hair of my head, and 
exhibited to the view of the natives who had congregated round 
him, when all sorts of abusive epithets were applied to me ; and 
then commenced a march, leading me from village to village, 
exhibiting me, and the rabble at my heels hooting and abusing 
me. After passing through each, his men used to stop and tell 
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me to kneel, and then ask Bully Sing if they were to decapitate 
me. His usual reply was, “ Not yet ; take him on to the next 
village.” I was led into the court-yard and put in the stocks ; 
this was about nightfall. During the night I heard angry 
words pass between Bully Sing and his brother ; I could not 
exactly make out the particulars, but I remember his brother 
telling him to beware of what he was doing, and that his acts 
of the day would, perhaps, recoil upon himself. However, the 
result of the quarrel proved every way beneficial to me, for 
about three o’clock in the morning Bully Sing came to me him- 
self, and directed my release from the stocks, and asked me if I 
should not like to have something to eat and drink, and his 
bearing towards me was entirely changed, and wholly different 
from what it had been. 

The following morning a party made their appearance, 
headed by a villain, named Jaffir Ally, whom I recognized as 
the person who shot poor Lieutenant Ritchie the previous day, 
and who fired at me. Of this he made a boast at Bully Sing’s 
when he saw me, and asked Bully Sing to make me over to 
him, and that he would bum me alive. He was told in reply, 
that I should be delivered over to no person, and to quit the 
place. This rascal then said my kismut was very good. I 
remained at Bully Sing’s ten days, during which time I had 
no reason to complain of the treatment received; but this I 
mainly attribute to the interference of his brother in my 
behalf. 

On the tenth day, a Mr. Peppy sent a darogha, with an 
elephant and an escort, to take me to him. 1 was glad of 
the opportunity, and willingly accompanied the party ; but it 
was not without some trouble, and a good deal of persuasion, 
that the darogha induced Bully Sing to let me go. Anterior 
to this, a Mr. Cook, indigo planter, and Mr. Paterson, collector 
of Gomckpore, made several attempts to get me away from 
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Bully Sing, but to no purpose. I here oflfer my best and 
grateful acknowledgments to all three gentlemen for their 
kind consideration and endeavours on my behalf. On joining 
Mr. Peppy, I proceeded with him to Captain Gunje, and there, 
to my joy, I met Colonel Lennox and his family. Here we 
remained for the remainder of the day and night. The next 
morning, I accompanied Colonel Lennox to Bhustee, escorted 
by a party of sowars ; here we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. Osburne, of the opium department. I shall 
not soon forget this gentleman’s kindness, nor that of Colonel 
Lennox to me, and here offer to both my hearty and sincere 
thanks. 

At Bhustee, we were joined by Teg Ally Khan, who managed 
tcf^ect his escape from the onslaught at Mohadubbah. At 
Bhustee, we halted two days, and in the evening proceeded 
to Gk)ruckpore, thence to Azimghur, and from Azimghur to 
Ghazeepore, without anything further of note occurring. At 
this station I arrived on the morning of the 26th June, 
thankful to Providence for bringing me safely through all 
my diihculties. 

% 

Next on the list is the mutiny at Selone, on the 
9th of June, which is described as follows by Major 
Barrow, formerly deputy commissioner of that dis- 
trict : — 

Up to the 1st June, the district was not much affected by the 
mutinies, and judging by the collections which were then going 
on for the rubbee kists, the talookdars and large zemindars 
had at this time no intention whatever of joining in rebellion, 
for without exception they paid up. 

On the morning of the 8th June, I received positive intel- 
ligence from the deputy commissioner, Sultanpore, that muti- 
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nous troops were marching on Selone, Sultanpore, and Fyzabad. 
Probably these reports were made to the deputy commissioner 
to cause a panic, for on the same day the troops at that station 
mutinied. I attached no importance to this or Other reports 
which were constantly being made, evidently with a view to 
get rid of us. 

On the night of the 8th, Captain Thompson’s regiment, the 
Ist Oude, requested permission to have their arms with them 
in case of an attack. v 

On. the morning of the 9th, reports were made to me that 
bo*n the Sultanpore and Fyzabad regiments had mutinied. A 
troop of Captain Harding’s rissalah arrived at Selone without 
any orders. The rissaldar stated that the Sultanpore officers 
had fled through Pertabghur, and that place being abandoned, he 
had come to Selone. I discovered that some of his party had 
been engaged in the plunder at Purtabghur, and that others 
were fugitive sowars from Allahabad, where a portion of the 
regiment was statiofted. 

During the day, whilst at kutcherry, for the usual appear- 
ances were still kept up, anTl had every confidence in the 
1st Oude Regiment, several police fugitives and others arrived 
from Sultanpore and Purtabghur, two officers’ horses were 
brought in, and several gaol fugitives from Allahabad were 
caught on the 8th and 9th. 

About 1 p.M. of the 9th, some sowars came in and reported 
that the troops from Allahabad were en route^ and another party 
intimated the troops from Sultanpore were at Attayah, about 
eight miles off* : both reports no doubt were spread to create a 
papic. 

I proceeded to the oflScer commanding, who had already 
given orders for his regiment to turn out. I accompanied him . 
to the parade, and sent oflf parties of sowars in the directions 
intimated. After about two hours, nothing further occurring, 
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Captain Thompson ordered his men to pile arms. On being 
ordered to reassemble, they paid no attention. It was evident 
they intended to mutiny, but we took no notice whatever 
extra sentries were put on, and the men were still under some 
control. 

I paraded the troops of cavalry which had no European 
vOfficer, and in reply to my a^ress, they one and all declared 
they were faithful and would stand by me. The rissaldar 
privately told me, out of the eighty-five men, he could only 
depend on twenty. 

All the oificers assemftifid this night at my house. My 
wife and two children werer^e only officer’s family present ; 
there were the wives and chA|^ of two sergeants and one 
apothecary, besides the Waiters of office. 

The night passed quietly. Early in the morning I proceeded 
round the station, and observed the men of the Oude regiment 
carrying off their property to the neighbouring villages. 

About 6 o’clock a.m., the guard of the gaol released the 
prisoners. Captain Thompson still thought he could bring his 
regiment round, and I determined to hold on as long as 
possible, but they clearly intimated at last that we had better 
leave ; if we did not, they would not answer for our lives. No 
native officer even would now obey his call, and the regiment 
would furnish no guards for our protection. 

At 2 p.M. my house was surrounded by all the budmash^ 
of the place, including several of my own police, Passees, &c., 
clamouring for pay; they crowded close round it and looked 
hostile. I got out where the sowars were stationed, and in- 
duced twenty of them to mount and come to my house, when 
throwing out a bag of rupees to get them away from the 
verandahs, into which they had pressed, the sowars rode in 
between them and the house and drove them off, so fiu' 
behaving well. 


9 
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Whilst this was going on, preparations were made for the 
whole party to leave. A few sepoys of the regiment stated 
they would escort us through the lines (our course laying 
through them), but that they could not undertake to do so at 
a later period. The men, as we passed through, were all outside 
with their arms in their hands ; some were respectful, others 
loaded their muskets as we passed them. 

The sowars were on the right flank of the infantry, mounted, 
watching what was going on. 

I was followed from the station only by my gaoler, with 
some twenty men and a private of the 33rd Regiment, with 
some fifty new levies ; but ten of all ranks accompanied Captain 
Thompson. My police sowars and every one had deserted, with 
the above exceptions. 

I had previously arranged with Humwunt Sing, of Kala 
Kunkur, that he should get together as many men as he could, 
and meet me the other side of the station ; this he did, and 
escorted our whole party to his fort at Dharoopore, where 
we remained some fourteen days, when with the aid of other 
talookdars, the Thakorain of Bhudree and Sheodyal of 
Duheyaon, we succeeded in reaching Allahabad. 


Baraitch. 

Mr; Wingfield, the commissioner, thus describes 
the events at Baraitch : — 

An untoward event occurred on the night of the 8th June 
which may have precipitated, by a few days, the final outbreak. 
Since the departure of the ladies all the remaining officers slept 
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at my house, and four European sergeants kept watch by turns. 
About midnight we were awakened by two of the latter, who 
declared they had heard the men arming in the infantry lines, 
which were not above 250 yards from my house, and had even 
seen them forming up outside. They protested they had been 
close up to the lines ; the night was very dark, and the view 
intercepted by trees. We could distinguish nothing, but be- 
lieving the sergeants, went over to the encampment of the 
artillery, brought out the guns, and turned them on the lines 
of the infantry. No advance was made from that direction, 
nor was any movement discernible there. At the expiration of 
half an hour we returned to the house. I believe it was a false 
alarm, but there are officers who hold the contrary. I cannot 
forbear observing that on this occasion the best spirit appeared 
to be evinced by the artillery. 

However that may be, it brought matters to a crisis. The 
sepoys declared we had tried to murder them in their sleep, 
and only been prevented by the refusal of the artillerymen to 
become the instruments of our cruelty. Heretofore there had 
been a coldness between the two arms, now they fraternized 
warmly. Captain Boileau sent for his native officers in the 
hope of explaining matters to them, but soon found he had lost 
all authority, and had to endure severe lectures and animad- 
versions on his conduct from some of them who affected to be 
the spokesmen of the sepoys. Finally they dictated their own 
terms, and a parade of the regiment was ordered for that 
evening. 

This took pface in my house. Some old servants, who had 
been with me ever since I had been in India, had that day, and 
the previous one, told me that some of them had been warned 
to quit me, or they might lose their lives ; and now Captain 
Boileau came and told me he no longer commanded the troops, 
and that he was going on parade in compliance with the inten- 

9 — 2 
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tion he had expressed to that effect, hut did not expect to leave 
it alive. 

So evident was it for some time past that the troops were 
fast hurrying into revolt, that I would have left Secrora, which 
was not a civil station, or my legitimate place of residence, for 
Gonda before, had not Captain Boileau urged me to remain, 
alleging that my departure would show want of confidence in 
them. I now saw that my remaining any longer would be im- 
periling my own life, and therefore, taking the advantage of the 
habit of an evening ride, mounted my horse and rode over to 
Gonda, distant eighteen miles, where the 3rd Oude Irregular 
Infantry apparently remained loyal. Sir H. Lawrence had 
previously written to Captain Boileau and myself in these 
words, — “Should a mutiny break out, or appear inevitable, 
you are at liberty to consult your own safety.” It had broken 
out. The troops had thrown off all authority, and the question 
was, how long they would leave us alive. In the lines (for 
they refused to parade that evening). Captain Boileau and his 
adjutant were grossly insulted by their men, who broke open 
the magazine, and conducted themselves in the most insubordi- 
nate manner. But their lives were not attempted. During 
the night, however, the house in which they slept w^s sur- 
rounded by the soldiery, who used threatening gestures, and 
kept them close • prisoners till the following morning, when, 
profiting by the interval between the departure of the night 
guard and the arrival of the relief, they mounted their horses 
and rode away to Gonda and Bulrampore. The artillery 
ofilcer, Lieutenant Bonham, who had slept in battery, re- 
mained till 9 A.M., when he was expelled by his own men ; he 
then took the road to Lucknow, which he reached in safety. 

I will now describe the course of events at Gonda to the date 
of my arrival there. There, too, the attitude of the troops, 
consisting of the 3rd Oude Irregular In&ntry, remained un- 
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altered, and the civil business went on as usual ; no falling off 
in the number of petitioners and other attendants in the court 
was noticeable till the beginning of June, when it was manifest 
that confidence in our power was fast departing, and zemindars 
who had recovered their villages from talookdars at settlement, 
were writing to propitiate the latter, or making preparations 
for flight. The tuhseeldars had reported that the sepoys had 
been overheard to express their determination not to allow the 
treasure, which there had been some talk of sending to Luck- 
now, to be removed ; but the officers would not believe this, 
and certainly the behaviour of the men was most exemplary to 
the eye. Though I did not believe it possible they could with- 
stand the force of example so close to them, still less soldiers 
who had lately served the king of Oude, I suffered Captain 
Mills to introduce his officers to me, when I told them what 
had occurred at Secrora, and listened to their professions of 
loyalty, and of determination to oppose the mutineers. I told 
them that the best proof of their loyalty would be to take the 
treasure and march with us to Bulrampore, or beyond the 
Raptee, for it was impossible they could oppose the Secrora 
mutineers, who, equally strong in infantry, had a horse field 
battery, and 150 cavalry besides. At first they agreed to this 
plan with seeming alacrity, but soon began to raise objec- 
tions. 

That night I passed at Gonda, as also the whole of the 10th. 
In the course of the day I received a hurried note from Lieu- 
tenant Bonham, to the effect that the troops at Secrora meant 
to march on Gonda, and force the regiment there to join them. 
We knew several letters had been received by the latter, and it 
soon became evident that no reliance was to be placed on this 
corps, and that it would do as its brethren in arms had done.* 

* Captain Hutchinson notes here that he ascertained from Lieu- 
tenant Bonham himself that he/remained at Secrora with his two 
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Having objected to the plan of going to Bulrampore, on some 
frivolous pretext, they said they would stay and fight the muti- 
neers, and when driven from that subterfuge, next said they 
would march into Lucknow with the treasure and European 
oflicers. 

Just at this time a letter came to us from Lieutenant Clarke, 
commanding a detachment of the regiment at Baraitch, show- 
ing the state of disaffection that prevailed in it ; and news of 
the mutiny at Fyzabad and flight of the European officers on 
the previous day arrived also. I felt satisfied that to stay any 
longer was to court destruction unprofitably ; and, therefore, 
gave the civil officers permission to leave, and about 10 p.m., 
in company with Mr. Owen, assistant commissioner, and two 
officers of the 2nd Oude Irregular Infantry, set out on horse- 
back for Bulrampore. Captain Mills and his adjutant thought 
themselves bound by a sense of duty to remain till their men 
openly renounced their authority, for, though determined to do 
only what pleased them, their attitude was as yet respectful, 
and Lieutenant E. Clarke, assistant commissioner, determined 
to stay with these officers. 

We reached Bulrampore without hindrance next morning 
the 11th, and not many hours afterwards were joined by the 
officers of the 3rd Regiment and Lieutenant Clarke. They had 
passed the night at Gonda, but at daybreak the havildar major 
showed them a letter from the Secrora mutineers to his corps, 
bidding it repair to Secrora with the treasure. He told them 
the regiment would join the rest, and urged them to make their 
escape while there was yet time. In this advice some of the 

artillery sergeants after the infantry had mutinied and driven away 
all their officers, and that he only left when the infantry, some 
hours afterwards, rushing on the guns, drove him away, his men 
protecting him as long as they could. Both he and his sergeants 
reached Lucknow safely, wonderful to relate* 
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native officers joined, and even escorted their European officers 
through the cantonment. 

At Bulrampore, Captain Boileau and all were most kindly 
and hospitably entertained by the Rajah, though it was not 
difficult to perceive our presence was not much liked by many 
of his followers. A letter was shortly afterwards received by 
him from the mutineers, desiring him to make over the treasure 
in the tuhseel ; and the bearer, a sowar, reproached him with 
harbouring Europeans. It was evident our remaining there 
would bring him into trouble, and us into danger. There was 
no apparent prospect of the rains setting in; the mutineers 
could have marched with their guns in one night from Gonda, 
and the Rajah’s house was not fortified. Nor could his people 
be depended on to protect us at the risk of their own lives. 
We accordingly determined on leaving ; and, on the evening 
of the 12th, set out under escort of the Rajah and 500 of his 
men for Phoolpore, a place belonging to him, just within the 
borders of the Goruckpore district. At that time, we were 
uncertain whether Goruckpore was still in the hands of the 
British authorities; but our intention was, at all events, to 
proceed to Bansee, the Rajah of which place was a relative of 
the Rajah of Bulrampore ; and there, if we found Goruckpore 
closed to us, to decide whether we should make for the Gunduck, 
and drop down that river to Patna, or seek an asylum in 
Nepaul. We halted this day at Phoolpore, and reached Bansee 
on the 14th. 

Here we learnt the real posture of affairs at Goruckpore, 
which was critical enough ; but the authorities had full con- 
fidence in the Irregular Cavalry, and Captain Boileau and the 
officers decided on going there, and on to Ghazeepore and 
Benares. I resolved to wait for further news from my divi- 
sion, for none of the talookdars had yet shown any indieaUon 
of revolt ; and I thought it probable that the mutinous troops 
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would all march towards Lucknow, when I might, with the aid 
of the well-affected rajahs, return and re-establish the British 
authority. Besides, all communication from other parts had 
ceased since the 8th, and I was ignorant how far mutiny had 
spread in our older provinces, and they, were equally so, for the 
same reason, at Goruckpore. 

But a letter from the Rajah of Bulrampore soon showed 
me how useless it would be to return without British troops, 
and I therefore resolved to go on to Goruckpore, which I 
reached on the 26th. -|- 


Baraitoh. 

The daily bulletins of the deputy commissioner 
Mr. Cunliffe/ represented that district as perfectly 
free from disorder or agitation^ almost up to the 
very last communication that I received from him, 
which was dated the 7th or 8th. But he was alive 
to the impending danger, and had, as he fancied, 
secured himself and companions a safe retreat in 
Nanpara, that family having befen treated with the 
greatest kindness by our officers, and been im- 
mensely benefited by the annexation. The Rajah 
was a minor under the Court of Wards, under the 
guardianship of his mother, and the agent and 
manager was one Kullun Khan, an old and trusted 
dependant of the family. 
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I counselled Mr. CunlifFe when the storm burst 
to seek the protection of Rajah Koolraj Sing, of 
Pudnaha, a hill Rajpoot with whom we had been 
intimate, but he trusted Kullun Khan, who had 
assured him a generous reception. 

I have already said Lieutenant Clarke had become 
aware of the disaffected spirit of his men, but I 
cannot learn they had broken out into open mutiny 
when the European gentlemen decided on quitting 
the station. On the 10th, the Hissampore tuhseel 
of the Baraitch district had been plundered by a 
detachment of sepoys from Secrora, and the gentle- 
men must have heard of it when they left, which they 
did on the night of the 11th, reaching Nanpara, 
which is distant not more than twenty- five miles, on 
the following morning. Futtehshah Khan, extra 
assistant commissioner, accompanied them; the third 
European was Mr. Jorden, extra assistant commis- 
sioner. 

There, instead of finding shelter, they met with 
tlie blackest treachery. They were denied even an 
hour’s repose and a little food by Kullun Khan, who 
pretended that the Rajah of Churda, who resided 
close by, was coming after them, and I have heard 
that it was in consequence of intelligence that Kullun 
Khan had laid an ambush for them on that road, that 
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instead of proceeding onward to Pudnaha or into the 
Terai, where they would have been safe among the 
Tharroos, and could have entered into Nepaul at any 
time, they decided on returning to Baraitch, which 
they reached after nightfall. 

Then instead of proceeding to Bulrampore, where 
they knew I had repaired, and which they might 
have reached in safety, they resolved to make for 
Lucknow, but their horses being completely ex- 
hausted they purchased others from the mounted 
military police, and, disguising themselves as sowars 
in native attire, and with an escort of that corps, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Byram Ghaui The accounts diflTer 
as to how they met their death there, but Futtehshah 
Khan, the extra assistant commissioner, who was the 
only eye-witness from whom I have received any 
relation of the particulars, says, that no sooner had 
they got on board the boat, than the sowars took 
away their horses, which were to have followed in 
another ; this attracted the observation of a party of 
the Secrora sepoys guarding the ghauts, who, on ques- 
tioning the sowars, and learning the true character 
of their seeming companions, pursued them in boats 
and shot them in midstream. Mr, Jorden, he relates, 
was kept alive for some days, and put to death by 
order of the subadar commanding at Secrora. 
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Futtehshah Khan * escaped with his life, because 
he was a native, but after he was robbed of every- 
thing. He made his way to Setapore, and thence 
to Bareilly, where, I make little doubt, he has been 
deep in rebel counsels, though he has not openly 
taken office. But his brother and uncle were respec- 
tively nazims of Bareilly and Budaon under Khan 
Bahadoor, and he is an able, ambitious man and a 
bigot too. 

There was only one European clerk at Baraitch, 
and he happened to be away on leave. When he 
arrived within a mile or two of Baraitch, on his 
return there, he heard the European officers had fled, 
and at once took the road to Bulrampore, which he 
reached while I was there. 


Durbiabad. 

This station had participated in the general un- 
^siness felt in the neighbouring stations, but up to 
the 8th of June no open opposition to the British 
Government had occurred, perilling the lives of the 
Christian community. 

♦ He was executed on the reoccupation of Rohilcund for a 
treasonable letter addressed by him to Waladad Khan, of 
Malaghur* 
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In May, the treasure had been ordered into Luck- 
now, but the sepoys, apparently, were not to be 
trusted, and the authorities feared hurrying them 
into revolt. Early in June great efforts were made 
to get the regiment there, the 5th Oude, to march 
with the treasure to Lucknow. On the evening of 
the 8th, the treasure was laden on carts and orders 
issued for marching. There is no reliable account 
of what immediately caused the outbreak, but it 
appears the Christian residents were apprized of it 
by the firing of musketry almost before the whole 
line of treasure carts had got out of the cantonments. 
The Europeans all managed to escape except two 
clerks, Messrs. Forbes and Wiltshire, who were 
taken prisoners by the sepoys, and after much insult 
and ill-treatment liberated. They managed to reach 
Lucknow safely, whither the principal civil and mili- 
tary officers and the larger portion of the Christian 
community also went. 


Gonda. 

Lieutenant Clarke, assistant commissioner, thus 
describes the mutiny at this station : — 

On the 15th of June, about 3 p.m., I received a note from 
Mr. Wingfield, the commissioner of Baraitch Division, and 
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who was residing at Secrora at the time, to the effect that all 
the ladies at that station were to start for Lucknow in the 
evening ; and, therefore, the ladies of Gonda had better take 
advantage of the opportunity to be off and join the party, 
as, in all probability, no other opportunity would offer itself, 
and the road to Lucknow, in a day or two, would most assuredly 
be closed by the rebels. 

The assistant-surgeon of the regiment, Dr. Bartrum, and 
myself being the only married officers in the place, we con- 
sulted with the officers of the corps as to whether, in their 
opinion, the sending away of the ladies would have a bad effect 
on their men or not ; and, on receiving a reply in the negative, 
we determined to start immediately with our wives to Sccrora. 
This we did, and reached that station about midnight, where, 
taking leave of our wives, and giving them over to the protec- 
tion of a guard of Captain Boileau’s regiment, the 2nd Oude 
Irregular Infantry, which was waiting in readiness to escort 
them to where the Secrora ladies had proceeded, we returned, 
next morning, to Gonda. 

On receiving the note alluded to, the sergeant-major of the 
3rd, and the married clerks of the deputy commissioner’s office, 
when informed of the determination, came to beg Dr. Bartrum 
and myself to go to Secrora ; and they were invited to take 
advantage of the same opportunity, but some circumstances 
or other, which I now forget, prevented their coming with us ; 
so, a day or two afterwards, the married clerks were permitted 
to take their wives and families to Bulrampore. The wife and 
family of the sergeant-major also accompanied the party. 

From the 6th to the 9th, all went as smoothly at Gonda as 
it had ever done before ; when, on the evening of the latter 
date, we were all thrown into a state of anxiety by the arrival 
of Mr. Wingfield, who informed us that he had just ridden 
over from Secrora, as Captain Boileau’s regiment was all but 
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in open mutiny; he further informed us that the troops of 
lyzabad had mutinied. 

We were aware that the troops of Durriahad had already 
mutinied, and now that the Fyzabad and Secrora troops had 
followed their example all roads from the Gonda districts were 
closed. Captain Miles, therefore, immediately sent to the lines, 
summoned the native officers of his regiment, informed them 
of what Mr. Wingfield had told us, explained to them how all 
egress from the district, except via Bulrampore, was now closed, 
and suggested to them the advisability of the regiment march- 
ing off next morning, with all the money in the Gonda trea- 
sury, to Bulrampore, a small town about thirty miles off, and 
the residence of a friendly rajah. This plan they all agreed to 
at once, and immediately sent sepoys to procure carriage from 
the city and the surrounding villages, and by the next morning 
(the 10th instant) most of the carriages were in the lines ready 
for a start. 

The information given us by Mr. Wingfield the preceding 
evening was painfully confirmed by the arrival, the next 
morning (10th inst.), at about 8 a.m., of Lieutenant Hall and 
Assistant- Surgeon Kendall, who rode in at full gallop, and 
told us that Captain Boileau’s regiment, to which they belonged, 
had broken out into open mutiny, and that he (Captain Boi- 
leau), like themselves, had to flee for his life ; but they added 
the gratifying intelligence that the men of Lieutenant Bonham’s 
light field battery were still firm. 

Writing as I do from memory, I am not quite certain why 
the plan of going to Bulrampore was not carried out the next 
morning, but I believe the causes were two : first, because of 
the intelligence given by Lieutenant Hall concerning the state 
of the artillery at Secrora, which was confirmed by a note 
from Lieutenant Bonham himself, about 12 a.m. of the same 
day ; and, secondly, to enable the detachment of the 3rd Oude 
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Infantry, which was on command at Baraitch, to rejoin the 
regimental head-quarters, before they marched for Bulram- 
pore ; but, be the cause what it may, the proposed plan was 
not carried out. 

On the evening of the 10th, we received another note from 
Lieutenant Bonham, in which he stated that, two hours after 
writing the first letter, he had been driven out of his battery, 
and was then on his way with one or two men to Lucknow, 
intending to cross the river Gogra at Gurkhoeea Ghaut. The 
note had evidently been written in a hurry, for it was but a 
scrap of paper, and in pencil. 

Captain Miles again assembled his native officers and ordered 
them to prepare to march with the treasure to Bulrampore ; 
but this time they demurred, made excuses, and at last coolly 
said they would go to their lines, and, after reflecting upon the 
matter, would give an answer in the course of a few hours. 
On hearing this answer, Mr. Wingfield and the others, who 
had come from Secrora, decided on leaving during the night 
for Bulrampore. 

The few hours expired ; the native officers returned. They 
reiterated their former excuses, and added a few fresh ones, 
but all to the same purport. Captain Miles explained to them 
that their excuses were absurd, as there was but one road open, 
and that was the one to Bulrampore. He argued with them 
and tried to bring them to a sense of their duty, warning them 
that their conduct was becoming sensibly mutinous. 

Seeing that he could not prevail on them to do what was 
right, he dismissed them to their lines, directing a strong picquet 
to be sent to a nullah on the road between Gonda and Secrora, 
to give notice of the approach of any mutineers from the latter 
station. He then advised that all of us should sleep in the 
same house, in case of any outbreak on the part of the men 
during the night. • 
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Concurring as we all did in the correctness of this advice, we 
had our beds brought into the open verandah of the adjutant’s 
house, which was nearest to the lines and treasury. We re- 
mained half dressed, and had our horses ready saddled in the 
compound, in case of being obliged to run for it. 

The night passed by without any molestation from the sepoys, 
but more than once a sepoy with a shouldered musket passed 
close to our beds (I suppose to see if we were there), and more 
than once we heard a hubbub in the lines ; the picquet, also, 
which was sent out on the Secrora road, returned some time 
bef(We they ought to have done, and when they came near the 
house where we were, the men tossed about their muskets and 
went into the lines in a most disorderly manner, laughing and 
- talking boisterously. 

At daybreak, the havildar major of the regiment brought 
Captain Miles a letter he had received during the night from 
the mutineers at Secrora, in which the men of the 3rd Regi- 
ment were urged to seize both the treasury and their officers.^ 
This determined Captain Miles to make one more effort to 
bring the native officers to reason, whereupon he summoned 
them once more, and again ordered them to march to Bulram- 
pore, telling them that if they would not obey him he would 
leave them. They flatly refused to go to Bulrampore, and 
indeed anywhere. Captain Miles then sent for his two 
sergeants, and when they had joined us, we all mounted our 
horses and left the station, at a walking pace, making for Bul- 
rampore, which we reached the same evening. 

At the Rajah of Bulrampore’s house we met Mr. Wingfleld 
and others, and we remained there till the night of the 13th 
instant, when, starting about midnight, w6 reached, at about 
10 P.M., a village by name Biscanah, which is in the Goruck- 
pore district, and belongs to the Rajah of Bulrampore. Re- 
maining there a day, we started in the night for the Rajah 
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of Bhunsee’s house, where, after remaining a few days, we 
went into the station of Goruckpore. 

I consider 1 am here bound to record that the late lamented 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with his usual consideration and kindness, 
after the massacre at Setapore, sent round a circular to those 
commanding officers whose regiments in Oude had not as yet 
mutinied, telling them that if they found they could not keep 
their men quiet, but that the mutiny of their corps appeared 
inevitable, they had his permission to leave their regiment. 

There is but little doubt that this permission was the niifans 
of saving the Europeans of the stations of Gonda and Secrora. 

The following is a list of the names of those who 
received shelter and hospitality from Rajah Dirgbijey 
Singh, Rajah of Bulrampore : — 

C. J. Wingfield, Esq., commissioner of Gonda, Baraitch 
Division. 

C. B. Owen, Esq., officiating deputy commissioner of Gk)nda. 
Lieutenant E. G. Clarke, assistant commissioner of Gonda. 
Captain G. Boileau, commanding 
Lieutenant G. Hale, adjutant , 

B. Kendall, assistant-surgeon . 

Captain C. Miles, commanding 
Lieutenant D. Campbell, adjutant 
F. Bartrum, assistant-surgeon 
— Lynch, sergeant-major 
P. Carr, quartermaster-sergeant 
Mlt. C. Tucker, head clerk, deputy commissioner’s office, Gonda. 
Mr. Yeoward, 2nd clerk, ditto, ditto. 

Brother-in-law, wife and family of Mr, Tucker. 

Family of Mr. Yeoward. 

Wife and famil y of Sergeant-Major Lynch. 


1 2nd Oude Irre- 
gular iftantry. 

■s 

3rd Oude Irre- 
[ gular Infantry. 


10 
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Mr. Archer, head clerk, deputy commissioner’s dffice, Baraitch. 
Another clerk, name unknown, but I think belonging to com- 
missioner’s office, Baraitch : — nineteen individuals, exclusive 
of children, the number of whom I do not now remember. 


SULTANPORE. 

It appears from various accounts that the mutiny 
at this station was commenced on the 8th or 9th of 
June by the Military Police Regiment firing at the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel S. Fisher, whilst he rode 
past their lines after an interview with Mr. Block, 
the deputy commissioner. 

Colonel Fisher, who commanded the 15th Irre- 
gular Cavalry, managed to reach his own lines, 
where he was met by his two oflScers, Captain A. 
Gibbings and Lieutenant C. W. Tucker. They suc- 
ceeded with difficulty in getting him into a dooley. 
Feeling himself mortally wounded, he begged them 
to leave him and provide for their own safety. 

Very soon the men of the regiment attacked them, 
killing Colonel Fisher and Captain Gibbings, but 
Lieutenant Tucker succeeded in escaping across 
country. 

Captain Bunbury, commanding the police regi- 
ment there, and other officers, escaped to a friendly 
rajah, and the ladies were protected by the Rajah of 
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Ameatee, whither they had previously been sent for 
safety. 

The deputy commissioner, Mr. Block, and As- 
sistant Commissioner Stroyan, were both murdered 
on the opposite bank of the Goomtee ; and the follow- 
ing deposition gives as authentic an account of the 
sad tragedy as can be procured ; — 

Deposition of Sheikh Emanibux^ late gaoler in the Sultanpore 
District of Oude^ taken on the 3rd of September^ 1858. 

On the loth of May, 1857, I was ordered by Mr. Block, 
deputy commissioner of Sultanpore, to proceed to Chandah 
(ten coss east of Sultanpore) with Luchmun Pershad, kotwal 
of Sultanpore, with a view of instituting inquiries regarding a 
quarrel that had lately taken place in the vicinity of Chandah 
amongst some zemindars. Whilst at Chandah, about the 5th of 
June, 1857, 1 received information that the troops at Jaunpore 
had mutinied, and had plundered the station, and that the 
mutineers had, shortly after the outbreak, been joined by troops 
from Benares. I immediately despatched an urzee to Mr. 
Block (on the 5th), informing that gentleman of what I had 
heard. I also sent spies towards Jaunpore, and, on their 
return, they informed me that the mutinous troops at Jaun- 
pore, after having plundered the treasury, houses, &c., were 
marching towards Sultanpore. 1 again wrote to Mr. Block, 
and immediately coUected all the chowkedars and gooraits of 
the neighbourhood, and ordered them to remain at the thanah 
and tuhseel at Chandah, both of which had been previously 
strengthened by a party of forty Eajkoomar B^poots, sent 
there by Mr. Block. These arrangements had hardly been 
made, when 1 heard that the insurgents had actually reached 

10—2 
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Koeripore, which is about three miles east of Chandah. Not 
receiving, through the chowkedars whom I had sent out for 
information, correct accounts of the advance of the rebels, I 
determined upon going myself to Koeripore. On my arrival 
there, I saw 500 or 600 men, sepoys. They had evidently been 
marching in great haste ; they wore their native clothes, and 
had converted their uniform broad-cloth pantaloons into bags, 
having filled them with rupees. They had their belts and 
muskets. The bunneahs at Koeripore had fled, and the sepoys 
succeeded with difficulty in obtaining sugar for sherbet, by 
paying one rupee per seer for it. As I was disguised as a com- 
mon ryot, I easily mixed amongst them, and asked them if any 
other troops were coming in the same direction. They tol^ 
me that a few more would join them, and that one regiment of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, had gone from Jaunpore towards 
Fyzdbad^ and one regiment of infantry towards Purtabghur, 
and they themselves were en route to Sultanpore. They also 
said that they had killed some officers at Jaunpore, taken pos- 
session of the treasury, &c. ; adding that Benares and Allaha- 
bad were both in the hands of the sepoys, and that it was now 
the Tehnga Raj, They said that the 8th Regiment Oude 
Irregular Force at Sultanpore had turned “Christian” (t.c. 
made use of the cartridges) ; but that the Ist Regiment Mili- 
tary Police, 15th Irregular Cavalry, were true to the cause* 
Hearing aU this, I returned speedily to Chandah, and once 
more wrote to Mr. Block. This was the second unee k had 
despatched this day (6th June) to Sultanpore. 

I was now in hourly expectation of the arrival at Chandah 
of the rebel troops, and had sent spies to give immediate notice 
of their approach. One spy returned, af|er a long delay, and 
told me that the rebels at Koeripore had asked him how many 
men were at Chandah. The chowkedar answered that, taking 
into account chowkedars, gooraits, police, &c., there were at 
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least 500 men at Chandah. They then gave him three rupees 
(which he showed me) to conduct them by an indirect road, so 
as to avoid Chandah, towards Sultanpore. 

I again despatched this chowkedar with two or three others, 
and, on their return, was informed that the rebels had, on their 
arrival at a village three miles south of Chandah, separated 
into two parties ; one party was to cross the Goomtee at Dhup- 
pass Ghaut (about twenty miles east of Sultanpore), and the 
other party was to proceed towards Meerapore-Kuturat, eight 
miles south of Sultanpore. The spy could not discover the 
reasons for this separate move. I again forwarded this infor- 
mation to Sultanpore. On the 7th, I received a perwannah 
from Mr. Block, ordering me back to Sultanpore, as he wos 
anxious that I should return to my post at the Sultanpore gaol. 
I waited a short time at Chandah to wait the arrival of a tha- 
nadar to whom to make over charge, and at about twelve o’clock 
I started for Sultanpore. On the road I heard the sound of 
musketry, and shortly afterwards I received information that a 
fresh body of rebel troops from Jaunpore had reached Chandah^ 
and had completely plundered it. Farther on, near Lumbooah, 
which is fourteen miles south-east of Sultanpore, I saw large 
bodies of troops proceeding towards Sultanpore ; these halted 
at Lumbooah. I continued my road, and reached Sultanpore 
at 4 o’clock p.M. Before reaching the station, I met succes- 
sively several sepoys of the 8th Regiment Oude Irregular Force 
and of the military police, who each told me that things had 
gone wrong, and that on the following day (9th June) “ what- 
ever was to happen would happen” Q^jokoochhonahaiy hogd'^). 
I proceeded quickly to Mr. Stroyan’s (assistant commissioner’s) 
house, where I also found Mr. Block. Mr. Stroyan was ill and in 
bed. I now mentioned all that I had heard and seen. Mr. Block 
immediately vrrote a note to Colonel Fisher, commanding Sul- 
tanpore, whose lines were at Badshahgunge, two miles from the 
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station. He shortly arriyed, and I was again told to repeat 
what 1 had already stated. Colonel Fisher asked whether I 
thought it would be advisable for him to take a body of horse 
and foot, and attack suddenly the rebels at Lumbooah ? I at 
once answered that his own men could not be depended upon, and 
I again repeated what the sepoys had told me as Fwas approach- 
ing the station that morning. After a long consultation carried 
on in English, Colonel Fisher returned to his lines at Badshah- 
gunge. After his departure, 1 begged of the gentlemen to leave 
the station, but they refused to do so. Early next morning, 
Colonel Fisher again came to the station, and, after speaking t o 
the gentlemen, started in the direction of the cantonment of the 
military police, near Badshahgunge, where some disturbance 
had taken place : a short time after his departure, I heard the 
sound of musketry. I mounted one of the bastions of the gaol, 
and saw that the bungalows of the officers of the 15th Irregular 
Cavalry had been set on fire, and was soon told that Colonel 
Fisher had been killed by the men of the military police. I 
ran and gave notice of this to Messrs. Block and Stroyan, who 
at length made preparations for flight. By this time, some of 
the sepoys and sowars from Badshahgunge had entered the 
station. The two gentlemen, accompanied by a Hindoo writer 
boy and myself walked towards the river which runs under 
Mr. Block’s garden. Here Mr. Stroyan, who was, as already 
stated, ill, mounted Mr. Block’s horse. We went along the 
river-side under the high bank, and crossed it a little to the 
eastward of Captain Bunbury’s house. After crossing, we 
were guided by one Mowla Buksh, jemadar of Chuprassies, 
who, it appeared, promised Mr. Block to conceal him. He 
took us to a small house, close to the town of Sultanpore and 
to its eastward, near the river; it was a very small place. 
Arrived here, Mr. Block urgently asked me to return to the 
station and see what was going on there. 1 did so ; and found 
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ihat the prisoners had been released, the bungalows all in 
flames, and the property being plundered. I endeavoured to 
persuade Gungadeen, a jemadar of Chuprassies, with some of 
his men, to accompany me back to the spot where the gentle- 
men had taken refuge. I now returned to Sultanpore (town). 
On reaching the small house where I had left Mr. Block, 1 saw 
one Yaseen Ehan, resident of Sultanpore, seated before the 
door — and no one in the house. I asked Yaseen Khan where the 
gentlemen were. He answered in a ferocious manner, abusing 
me at the same time. He would, doubtless, have murdered 
me, had not a friendly person, by name Soobhan Khan, made 
me a sign to move on. 1 did so ; and, hiding as much as pos- 
sible in the high grass, moved along the bank of the river, 
eastward. At a short distance, I met a boy of about ten years 
of age, who told me that the people of Sultanpore had mur- 
dered the gentlemen. I asked him to show me the place where 
the bodies were. He did so; and at about a mile from the 
town (to the north-east) I found them. The body of Mr. 
Block was in deep water ; I saw the mark of a ball on his 
right temple. Mr. Stroyan’s body was on the dry ground at 
some distance from the bank of the river : it was dreadfully 
marked with deep sword-cuts. He had evidently advanced 
from the river-side to face the enemy, one of whom he had 
succeeded in wounding. Whilst I was looking at the bodies, a 
Mahomedan zemindar came up to the spot, and I begged him 
to assist me in bringing Mr. Stroyan’s body. He consented, 
and called out to some men working in a field hard by. With 
the assistance of these men, 1 dug the ground deep enough to 
admit of the body being placed within ; I covered it with as 
much earth as circumstances would allow me to scrape to- 
gether. I would also have. buried Mr. Block’s body; but, 
owing to the depth of the water in which it was floating, I 
eould not reach it. 
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From the boy who had guided me, I learnt that Mowla 
Buksh, shortly after the arrival of the gentlemen in his house, 
criei out: “The people of Sultanpore are threatening to 
attack me, because I have given refbge to Europeans, but I 
shall defend them with my life.” This ruse of the wretch 
succeeded, for on hearing this boast more than once rcj^eated, 
Messrs. Block and Stroyan thought naturally thai it would be 
advisable now to leave the place, which was Imger one 
of concealment. They consequently marched in an easterly 
direction^ along the bank of the river, which bank is exces- 
sively and steep. They Were soon followed by Mowla 
Buksh ahd others, running along the top of the bank and 
firing upon the fugitives. The latter were, however, pro- 
tected by the high bank. At length, the bank slopes into the 
plain; and here, with nothing to protect them from the balls of 
the assassins, they soon fell. It would appear that Mr. Block, 
on receiving his first wound, rushed into the river, hoping to 
cross, but a second ball deprived him of life. 

After burying Mr. Stroyan, I returned once more to Sul- 
tanpore (town), where I was kindly received by one Ruj jub 
Khan, commandant, to whom I related what had happened. 
He abused Mowla Buksh, saying, that from his very birth he 
had been a ^^dugga baz'' (full of deceit). I now crossed the 
river, and proceeded via Durriabad to Lucknow, which place I 
reached several days before the affair at Chinhut. My depo- 
sition was taken by Mr. Gubbins, financial commissioner. 


Whilst the out-stations round Lucknow were thus 
falling one by one, and numerous fugitives daily 
reaching Lucknow, the most active preparations were 
in progress under the vigilant superintendence of the 
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late Sir Henry Lawrence, to make a suc- 

cessful stand in Lucknow. 

Sir Henry’s vigilance was untiring : often did he 
rouse his secretary, Mr. Couper, and, attended by 
him alone, go out at night for hours, personally 
satisfying himself of the state of things around him 
in that large city, the perpetual cause of his anxiety 
and care. 

It had first been hoped that our numbers would 
have been sufficient to hold both the fortified places, 
called the Muchee Bhawun and the Residency. The 
former was considered the key to Lucknow by all the* 
country round ; it was the old citadel of the sheikhs 
of Lucknow, who, when the seat of government was 
at Fyzabad, held here supreme authority. 

It was therefore deemed desirable to maintain the 
show of holding this fort, whilst every arrangement 
was made for evacuating it when we should be so 
hard beset as not to have enough defenders for both 
places. 

The following letter by Sir Henry Lawrence shows 
at once his clear and decided opinion on the subject. 
It was written when he held the cantonment before 
alluded to, and where Sir Henry then was, as we did 
not withdraw from thence till a later date. 

The letter is addressed to General Sir John 
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Inglis, K.C.B., but then colonel and commanding 
in the Residency : — 

My dear Inglis, June 11/^, 1857. 

Pray get me a big room, or two smaller rooms, suffi- 
ciently large to hold six or eight of us, in a central position, and 
where I shall not be very hot It is important for me to be as 
cool a.s possible, as I feel the heat greatly. It is also necessary 
that I should be near the middle of our position. My staff, 
and you, and Anderson, ought, I think, to be with me day and 
night. I am decidedly of opinion that we ought to have only 
one position, and that though we should hold all three canton- 
ments and Muchee Bhawun as long as we can, all arrangements 
should be made with reference to a sudden concentration at the 
Residency. 

1st. The treasure ought, therefore, to be removed to the 
Residency. 

2nd. The grain be brought there. 

3rd. The mortars and their ammunition. 

4th. The mass of the powder and small-arm ammunition, &c. 

5th. The eighteen-pounders : but the two in position should 
not be moved until they are replaced by two old guns, or suspi- 
cion will be excited. 

6th. In short, as quickly though as quietly as possible, aU 
the munitions and stores should be got into the Residency, and 
the nine-pounder field battery only with a few old guns in pos- 
session (to be spiked before abandoned) be left to accompany 
the troops at the last moment. The withdrawal will not be 
ea^ at any time; so the less that is left to bring away at the 
last moment the better. 

* Sir Henry here referred to the late lamented Major Anderson, 
of the Bengal Engineers. 
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Pits should be at once dug here for the grain and powden 
Every cart and waggon of batteries, as well as of the maga- 
zines, should be employed in bringing in stores; and Captain 
Carnegie should furnish hackeries for grain, and elephants 
to carry old guns, as many as possible of which ought to be 
brought Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) H. Lawbence. 

P.S.*— 11th, 4 p.m. Please read this with Anderson, and 
consult with him as to the extension of the Residency works, so 
as to etiable the whole force of seven hundred Europeans, and 
say as many natives of all sorts, and the work should be carried 
on day and night — H. L. 

In pursuance of these instructions and suggestions, 
Captain Fulton, the executive engineer, aided by 
Lieutenant Anderson, of the Madras Engineers, 
somewhat extended the Residency entrenchment, and 
by their judicious arrangements completed a fortifi- 
cation which turned every house to advantage, and 
secured as much flanking defence as possible. 

All departments at this time, as may well be con- 
ceived, were working to their very utmost; Mr. 
Ghibbins, the financial commissioner, I believe, took 
especial charge of the intelligence department, most 
important in those days; Mr. Ommaney, judicial 
commissioner’s arrangements of that nature; whilst 
Major Banks, the commissioner of Lucknow, was 
indefatigably employed fi:om morning till night in 
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every possible kind of duty. Mr. Martin, the deputy 
commissioner, was all day on horseback, urging the 
sluggish bunneahs to send in their grain, and in thi^ 
he was well aided by all below him ; whilst Captain 
James, the commissariat officer, worked as if he had 
foreseen the long siege before him. 

The civil authority and commissariat chiefly busied 
themselves in getting in stores, the artillery in bring- 
ing in our guns, destroying old ones, and labouring 
to stow away within our defences the enormous col- 
lection of old guns belonging to the former kings of 
Oude. Day and night carts were incessantly plying. 
Lieutenant Innes, the engineer officer of the Muchee 
Bhawun, had admirably completed his defences; but, 
as we have seen, their excellence was not to be 
proved. Demolitions of an immense number of 
houses were effected under Captain Fulton’s orders 
all round the Residency; but when the siege com- 
menced, vast numbers still remained. Some few 
days before the siege commenced. Sir Henry Law- 
rence walked round and viewed the demolitions : 
necessary as they were, he still felt for those thus 
dispossessed, and inquired from me with solicitude, if 
his express orders had been carried out, and all the 
houses registered and valued, so that compensation 
might be given. 
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Hundreds of men, women, and children were daily 
employed digging ditches, putting up stockades, and 
building batteries; but our position, necessarily ex- 
tended, required more time and labour to complete 
its fortifications than were possible. The late Major 
Anderson, attended by Lieutenant Tulloch, his aide- 
de-camp, was constantly about, over tlie works, stimu- 
lating all by his advice and example. To work in 
those days needed no stimulus ; had it been wanting, 
the affection borne to Major Anderson by all his 
subordinates would have more than supplied it. The 
Residency grounds at this time were very full. Most 
of the officers bivouacked in the open air entirely ; 
and many will remember how interesting was the 
progress of the Redan Battery, which rose gradually, 
under the eye of the late lamented Captain George 
Fulton, of the Engineers, one of the many thousand 
and one things by him all comprehended, all well 
done; when time had proved his excellence and 
value, he fell : all mourned his loss. 

According to Sir Henry’s orders, the treasure, 
twenty-seven lakhs, was removed from the Muchee 
Bhawun into the Residency; numerous pits dug to 
contain munitions of war; and grain, &c., stow^ 
away in buil^gs, the church, amongst other places, 
being filled with supplies. 
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European merchants were allowed to bring in all 
their supplies, on condition of selling them at the 
same prices as before. Mr. Hill, of the firm of. 
Thacker and Co., be it recorded to his honour, 
rigidly kept his promise, and when tea was a fabu- 
lous price per seer, sold it at the same rate as before. 
No furniture or carriage, &c., were allowed to be 
brought inside the entrenchment, only boxes con- 
taining wearing apparel. 

The ladies, women, and children, were, during the 
first day of June, in the main building of the Resi- 
dency, very closely packed, and many who were fugi- 
tives from out-stations in great discomfort. 

At this time Company’s paper was selling in the 
city at seventy per cent, discount; and but that 
officers were only allowed a proportion of their 
salary equal to subsistence allowance, as the trea- 
sure might '"be required for the future, much money 
could have been made : it was a wise precaution of 
Sir Henry ; the money might be wanted eventually, 
and it was all we could ever expect to have. 

On the 12th of June, a military police regiment, 
under the command of Captain A. Orr, mutinied 
about noon, without showing any previous signs of 
discontent, and marched out with their arms and 
accoutrements. A force of about 100 European 
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Infantry and two horse-artillery guns, with a troop of 
Sikh horse, pursued, and overtook them some five 
miles out of the city. The regiment, 700 strong, 
had made steadily away through the Dilkoosha Park, 
all scattered over the country ; and the cavalry and 
guns — ^the infantry not being able to keep up — did 
not kill more than twenty of them. As the infantry 
retreated, they kept up a destdtory fire on the small 
party of their assailants, and eventually joined other 
mutineers at the gathering near Nawabgunge on the 
Fyzabad road. 

This was an unpleasant episode, showing how com- 
pletely all had determined apparently to throw off 
British supremacy. Towards the latter end of June, 
the British forces were collected in the Muchee 
Bhawun and the Residency; and some native troops 
were still stationed in the city at a place called the 
Dowlutkhana. 

The late Captain Fulton, of the Engineers, con- 
structed a telegraph on the top of the Residency to 
correspond with a similar one put up on the fort of 
the Muchee Bhawun. Patrols were daily sent out in 
the direction of Nawabgunge, on the Fyzabad road, 
to bring intimation of the enemy, who showed decided 
signs of assembling there in force. 

, It will be well to note here, that the siege of 
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Cawnpore, at this time going on, was felt with the 
greatest sympathy by all in Lucknow^ and numerous 
were the projec^ts and designs for crossing the Ganges 
and aiding the gallant band there besieged. With 
great interest and ^patience did the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence listen to all these proposals; but, comparing 
the intelligence received from Cawnpore with the 
pipip j^posed, and our means for executing them. 
Sir with firmness, yet with sorrow, decided 

he could /Only do his utmost to save all here — for 
Cawppote’Tie could send no aid. At last the new^^, 
reached /us through a letter written by a youn^" 
officer ^t Cawnpore to his father at Lucknow, tha| 
General Wheeler had agreed to treat with the Nana. 
Sir S^nry at once felt all was over with them, and 
a few hours brought the sorrowful news. ^It was no 
slight addition to his cares to hav6 ihe painful duty 
of i/efusi|ig aid to General Wheeler, whose letters 
were^M^afajlly'-Urgent, and plainly expressed that 
oihtr^e al]| would perish. But the attempt was 
oni the q|teBtion. 200 Europeans was the utmost 
w^ould hive spared, and with this little army, a 
broad river^jwas to be forced in the teeth of a large 
forcci with a numerous artillery in position, and 
which, firing from a high bank, fully commanded the 
passage: even after the crossing had been effected. 
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at least one mile of ground must be passed over 
before the entrenchment could be reached. 

It was with the greatest difficulty any news at all 
reached us from Cawnpore ; all the boats from ten 
miles up and ten miles down the river, the Nana had 
carefully collected on his side of the river, and his 
sowars patrolled the banks for fifteen miles up and 
down. 

About the 20th of June, Captain Gall volunteered 
to carry despatches for Sir Henry Lawrence to Allah- 
abad. He was an officer of the Madras’ Army, and 
commanding an irregular cavalry corps. It was not 
Sir Henry’s wish he should go, but Captain Gall was 
very confident in the fidelity of his men. When 
mounted on his horse in his disguise, he told me 
that he felt certain we should need aid, our position 
would be much worse than his, he would return 
from Allahabad, guiding troops to our succour. I 
pressed his hand as he rode off, and wished him all 
success, but felt great doubts for his safety. Select- 
ing some six of his n\en, on whom he believed he 
could depend, he started and reached Roy Bareilly 
safely. 

There the townsmen got information, by some 
means or other, that a sahib was in the serai, and 
a mob collecting, the unfortunate officer was set upon 

11 
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and killed. It appears that the murder was perpe- 
trated by the Mahomedans of the town, and it is not 
known how far his own sowars were implicated. 
This expedition of Captain Gall’s was undertaken 
at his own request and against the advice of his 
friends, who could not but look on it as most 
perilous, considering the state of Oude, and remem- 
bering the fate of poor Captain Hayes and many 
other Oude officers who had trusted their men. 

The health of Sir Henry during these later days 
was very broken ; at times he was so exhausted that 
it became necessary to appoint a provisional council, 
who carried on the executive during those days 
when the doctors absolutely forbade his doing any- 
thing. 

Mr, Gubbins, financial commissioner; Mr. Om- 
maney, judicial commissioner ; Major Banks, commis- 
sioner of Lucknow ; Colonel Inglis, of Her Majesty’s 
32nd Regiment ; and Major Anderson, chief engineer, 
composed this provisional council, with Mr. Couper, 
the secretary. 

Some four days before the siege commenced, the 
jewels of the ex-king were removed from the 
Kaiser Bagh to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy, and were stowed away in the Re- 
sidency* 
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To effect this, as opposition was anticipated from 
the African eunuchs and slaves, two horse-artillery 
guns and a company of Europeans attended the 
party. No opposition was offered, but the feelings 
of the people were pretty clearly expressed by their 
demeanour. 

Major Banks and Captain Carnegie were deputed 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to seize the jewels, and 
Major Banks requested me to accompany him. The 
jewels were in large ant-eaten boxes, whose bottoms 
dropped out when removed. With great trouble we 
succeeded in filling a number of boxes with an indis- 
criminate mass of valuables, including jewels of all 
sorts, valuable swords, dresses, &c. These boxes 
having no locks, we tied cords round them and sealed 
the fastenings. 

By this precautionary measure of Sir Henry’s, the 
rebels were deprived of some eighty lakhs of jewels, 
for which they eagerly inquired when they entered 
the city : this I have since ascertained from inquiries 
here. 

On the evening of the 29th of June, the enemy 
having reached Chinhut, a village about eight miles 
from Lucknow, on the Fyzabad road, it was deter- 
mined to attack them. The result of this engagement 
has been already published; but the following extract 

11—2 
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from the report of Brigadier Inglis will be read again 
with interest : — 

The force destined for this service, and which was composed 
as follows, moved out at 6 a.m., on the morning of the 30th of 
June : — 

Artillery . — 4 guns of No. — Horse Light Field Battery. 

4 „ of No. 2, Oude Field Battery. 

2 „ of No. 3, Oude Field Battery. 

An 8 -inch howitzer. 

Cavalry . — Troops of Volunteer Cavalry. 

120 troopers of detachments, belonging to Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd regiments of Oude Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Infantry . — 300 Her Majesty’s d2nd. 

150 13th Native Infantry. 

60 48th Native Infantry. 

20 7lst Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

The troops, misled by the reports of wayfarers, who stated 
that there were few or no men between Lucknow and Chin- 
hut, proceeded somewhat farther than had been originally 
intended, and suddenly fell in with the enemy, who had, up to 
that time, eluded the vigilance of the advance guard by con- 
cealing themselves behind a long line of trees in overwhelming 
numbers. The European force and the howitzer, with the 
Native Infantry, held the foe in check for some time ; and had 
the six guns of the Oude Artillery been faithful, and the Sikh 
cavalry shown a better front, the day would have been won in 
spite of an immense disparity in numbers. But the Oudo 
artilleiymen and drivers were traitors. They overturned the 
guns into ditches, cut the traces of their horses, and abandoned 
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them, regardless of the remonstrances and exertions of their 
own officers and of those of Sir Henry Lawrence’s staff, headed 
by the Brigadier-General in person, who himself drew his 
sword upon these rebels. Every effort to induce them to stand 
having proved ineffectual, the force, exposed to a vastly su- 
perior fire of artillery, and completely outflanked on both sides 
by an overpowering body of infantry and cavalry, which actu- 
ally got into our rear, was compelled to retire with the loss of 
three pieces of artillery, which fell into the hands of the enemy ^ 
in consequence of the rank treachery of the Oude gunners, and 
with a very grievous list of killed and wounded. The heat 
was dreadful, the gun ammunition was expended, and the 
almost total want of cavalry to protect our rear made our 
retreat most disastrous. 

All the officers behaved well; and the exertions of the small 
body of volunteer cavalry, only forty in number, under Captain 
Radcliffe, 7th Light Cavalry, were most praiseworthy. Sir 
Henry Lawrence subsequently conveyed his thanks to myself, 
who had, at his request, accompanied him upon this occasion 
(Colonel Case being in command of Her Majesty’s 32nd). He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which his staff — 
Captain Wilson, officiating deputy assistant adjutant-general ; 
Lieutenant James, sub-assistant commissary-general; Captain 
Edgell, officiating military secretary; and Mr. Couper, dvil 
service ; the last of whom had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
aide-de-camp from the commencement of the disturbances — had 
conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir Henry 
further particularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain Eadcliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of 
the Artillery (who worked the howitzer successfully until inca- 
pacitated by a wound), to the prominent notice of the govern- 
ment of India. The manner in which Lieutenant Birch, Tlst 
Native Infantry, cleared a village with a party of Sikh skir- 
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mishers, also elicited the admiration of the Brigadier-Goneral. 
The conduct of Lieutenant Hardinge, who, with his handful of 
horse, covered the retreat of the rear-guard, was extolled by 
Sir Henry, who expressed his intention of mentioning the ser- 
vices of this gallant officer to his lordship in council. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Case, who commanded Her Majesty’s 32nd Regi- 
ment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly, leading on his 
men. The service had not a more deserving officer. The 
command devolved on Captain Steevens, who also received a 
death wound shortly afterwards. The command then fell to 
Captain Mansfield, who has since died of cholera. 

Our men reached the Residency utterly exhausted from a 
terrific sun and a fatiguing retreat ; Sir HenrJ^himself returned 
on a gun carriage. Weak and exhausted by illness before he 
started, it was a miracle he returned alive. I met him at the 
door of the Residency as he returned. It needed no words to 
explain the result; the utterly exhausted state of our poor 
fellows as they came in told its own tale. An overwhelming 
force, aided by the defection of our native gunners, brought 
about the catastrophe. 

The enemy pursued, but halted at the iron bridge, which is 
within the range of the guns both of the Residency and 
Muchee Bhdwun. They opened a gun on the Residency .from 
the iron bridge, but our fire from the Redan battery soon 
silenced it. They then gradually spread down on the opposite 
bank of the river towards the bridge of boats below the palace 
called the Chuttur Munzil ; .this Lieutenant Alexander, of the 
Artillery, soon disabled with an 18-pounder, and they had to 
move the bridge lower down. 

Our working parties had commenced work as usual that day; 
but, as the firing neared the Residency, an universal flight 
ensued, and with them a great number of private and public 
servants. 
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By evening of that day, the enemy had entirely spread 
round the entrenchment, though not actually in the very 
near houses. The richest part of the city, called the “ Chouk,” 
was plundered that night by the disorganized rebels, and the 
citizens began to find out the nature and habits of their invited 
guests. 

The slackness of the investment during this first night and 
the following were invaluable to the garrison. Many important 
en^eering and other arrangements were effected : Mr. Gub- 
bins succeeded most effectually in entrenching a bastion which 
I had been making for some days, but was then unfinished ; 
parapets all round were looked to and improved ; better 
arrangements for commissariat stores devised, and many other 
necessary though minor operations. 

On the 1st of July, it was determined to evacuate the 
Muchee Bh^wun. The order was sent by Captain Fulton’s 
telegraph, and accordingly at 12 p.m.. Lieutenant Thomas, of 
the Artillery, made arrangements for blowing it up when the 
party marched out. 

His arrangements were so perfect and so well executed, that 
the fort did not blow up until just as the first man reached the 
Residency, when the whole went off like a huge enormous 
mine ; it was a magnificent spectacle, and no doubt somewhat 
surprised our assailants, who had permitted the whole Muchee 
Bh^wun garrison to reach the Residency unmolested. 

The following diary by the late Major Banks will 
be read with great interest; it briefly describes the 
incidents of the siege up to the day of his death. 
The original diary, much defaced and blotted, was 
found in the city by Mr. Kavanagh, asMtant 
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commissioner, all written over with native accounts, 
evidently belonging to some pay havildar of a regi- 
ment ; — 


Lucknow Residency ^ ^nd Judy^ 1857. 

At a meeting of Major Banks, Colonel 'foglis, and Major 
Anderson, Lucknow, 10.30 a.m., 2nd July, 1857. It has 
pleased God that Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., Brigadier- 
General and Cihief Commissioner, should be very grievously 
wounded, it is feared mortally, at 9 a.m., this day. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had previously notified to government his desire, 
that, in case of any casualty befalling himself, I (Major Banks) 
should Mfil the functions of Chief Commissioner, and that 
Colonel Inglis, her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment, commanding 
all the troops, and Major Anderson, should be a military 
council. 

This morning, after being wounded, and while in the perfect 
possession of all his faculties, Sir Henry Lawrence publicly 
delegated the above charge to the respective gentlemen, and 
these functions have now been provisionally assumed by 
them. 


I announced that Sir Henry Lawrence had just communi- 
cated his orders to me persoWly, in the presence of many 


gentlemen on tHe follov^mjj^points ^ 

I. — Reserve fire, cK^l^tf^all firing. — ■ 

'n. — CareMlyje^ter ammunition for guns ^nd-fintfiaDTarms 
in storeT^ CarefuU^register daily expendifure as far as pos- 

lit — Spare the precious of EuropeanaflffTW^pos- 


sifaK way, ^om shot and sun. 
rV.— Or^ll^pisee working parties for night labour. 
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V. — Entrench— entrench— entrench — erect traverses, cut oflF 
enemy’s fire. 

VI. — Turn every horse out of the entrenchment, except 
enough for four guns. Keep Sir Henry Lawrence’s horse 
“ Ludakee it is a gift to his nephew, George Lawrence. 

VII. — Use the state prisoners as a means of getting in 
supplies by gentle^eans if possible, or by threats. 

Vni. — Enrol every servant as bildar, or . carrier of earth. 
Pay liberally, double, quadruple. 

IX. — Turn out every native who will not work (save menials 
who have more than abundant labour). 

X. — ^Write daily to Allahabad or Agra. 

XI. — Sir Henry Lawrence’s servants to receive one year’s 
pay; they are to work for any other gentlemen who want 
them, or they may leave if they prefer to do so. 

Xn. — Put on nly tomb only this — “ Here lies Henry Law- 
rence, who tried to do his duty. May God have mercy on 
him.” 

Xin. — Take an immediate inventory of all natives, so as to 
know who can be used as bildars, &c. 

XIV, — Take an immediate inventory of all supplies and 
food, &c. Take daily average of expenditure. 

The foregoing to be acted on. * 

It was resolved that Colonel Inglis should receive the local 
rank of brigadier subject to confirmation. Lieutenant Birch, 
71st Native Infantry, to be aide-de-camp, subject to confirma- 
tion. 

2nd tWy.— At a meeting, 2 p.m., Major Banks, Colonel 
Jqglis, Major Anderson, Mr. Gubbins, and Mr. Ommaney, 
pres^m. Mr. Gubbins, financial commissioner, announced that 
so long as Suf U^ury Lawrence lives, he would not record any 
objection, but would his claims to the chief post, should 
it please God to take Sir Henry. that this question be 
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left over. “ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” (Mili- 
tary orders entered in military books.) Wrote to Havelock 
and to Agra (see Captain EdgelPs book for letters) ; could not 
be sent. 

3rd July . — Collect and again tie up the bullocks which have 
broken out. Turn out horses, all save enough for six guns for 
the present. Grave-digging parties required. Attend to con- 
servancy. Issue of rations at night, as fire slackens then ; 
double pay to be issued to all soldiers, workmen, bearers, and, in 
short, to all natives in the public service who work during the 
present siege, beginning from 1st of July. A grinding corps 
to be established of dooley-bearers, to be held in the khansa- 
mah’s house, commissariat department, to make arrangements, 
more especially as to any special remuneration. (My orders 
entered in Order-book.) Servants of state prisoners to be 
allowed to go out to fetch medicines for their masters. Wrote 
to General Havelock, Allahabad, and to Agra (see Captain 
Edgell’s books). Mr. Ommaney, judicial commissioner, griev- 
ously wounded by a round shot in the head. 

Saturday^ Ath Judy . — Our most honoured chief, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, K.C.B., has gone to his rest ; therefore, under his 
last orders, delivered before many gentlemen while he was in 
the full possession of his faculties. Major Banks, Brigadier 
Inglis, and Major Anderson, assume substantively the func- 
tions which they have since the 2nd instant received provi- 
sionally. It is generally known, and Mr. Couper, secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, can establish the fact, that some time 
before his death. Sir Henry Lawrence had represented to 
government that, in his opinion, the public safety would be 
best consulted by routine being set aside, and by Megor Banks 
being appointed to act as Chief Commissioner (provisionally), 
assisted by Colonel Inglis and Major Anderson. 
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Issued orders on the following subjects {see my Order- 
books) : — 

Commissariat officers to send in immediately lists of stores 
of all sorts, stating how long the stock of each article is expected 
to last. 

Commissariat officers to send in returns of estimated daily 
expenditure. 

Ordnance commissariat officers to send in returns of esti- 
mated daily expenditure. 

Commanding officers of corps, regular or irregular, to forward 
weekly, from to-morrow, statements showing the number of all 
ranks present, fit for duty, killed, wounded, sick, &c. 

Dowlut Sing, private of Lieutenant Bryce’s battery, is 
promoted to havildar, for highly gallant and intrepid ser» 
vice in his battery under heavy fire. To date from the 3rd 
instant. 

Heera Sing, jemadar of the same battery, to be suba- 
dar from the 3rd instant, in reward for fidelity and good 
service. 

Officers are requested to bear in mind that they must not, 
on any account, leave their posts on the occurrence of accident 
or casualty in another direction. At the fire, last night, several 
officers from the outposts were seen about, while they should 
have been at their specific duties, and keeping their men watch- 
ful and quiet. 

The commissariat officers are called on to exercise strict vigi- 
lance over the public stores. The carelessqess of a day may 
be death to us. 

It' has already been notified that the command is in the 
hands of Brigadier Inglis. To that officer will be addressed 
all requests for orders connected with the troops, save only 
such as refer to the engineering and artillery branches; 
matters connected with these will be referred to M^or 
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Aojitoon, engineer, who will pass ordeii or refer to the senior 
airl^eiy officer. 

For public convenience, the residence of the following officers 
is notified : — 

M%jor Banks at Mr. Gubbins’ house. 

Brigadier Inglis, Residency; corner room on ground floor 
under what was Sir Henry Lawrence’s room. 

Major Anderson, post-office* 

The posts of the several artillery officers will be noted by 
Brigadier Inglis. 

N.B. — Received letters Nos. 1 and 2 from Mr. Gubbins 
(these and the replies of this date are with Captain Edgell). 

Wrote two letters to General Havelock at Allahabad, one by 
Naeb Kotwal’s messenger, who will get 300 rupees if he brings 
a reply, one by Hawes, and one to Agra via Mynpoorie, by 
Hawes. 

Sir Heniy Lawrence’s remains interred at 9.45 p.m., in 
church inclosure. 

Sunday^ 6th July^ 1857. — Council met at noon. Gave orders 
regarding conservancy. 

Commissariat arrangements. 

At 4.30 P.M., Brigadier Inglis and Major Banks, with Major 
Anderson, decided that a 24-pounder howitzer should not be 
put on the roof of the Brigade mess-house. 

Rain at intervals ; enemy’s fire on the whole not so heavy. 

Cawnpore road battery terribly exposed. No messenger could 
be got to take letters to Allahabad and Mynpoorie. Thirteen 
Sikhs deserted during the night. Rumours of further inten- 
tion of deserting on the part of Sikhs. 

Firing heard about four miles (as well as could be guessed) 
to the south. The flashes seen about sunset ; no clue to the 
cause or circumstances as yet known. 
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Monday^ 6th July , — Firing strangely diminished on the 
enemy’s part. Has this any connection with the native re- 
ports that many of the enemy have gone to oppose succours 
coming to us ? Time hardly admits this. 

I observed a palisading and new earthwork of the enemy’s 
in the Tehree Kothee compound, also new earthwork opposite 
Cawnpore road battery. 

More defections among the Sikhs reported to be intended. 

Carcases poisoning air ; get them removed at all hazards. 

For letter to Mr. Court, magistrate of Allahabad (see Captain 
Edgell’s book), sent by Benee Sookul, invalid, who receives five 
rupees, and 100 if he brings a reply. 

No messenger for Mynpoorie. 

Tuesday^ 7th July . — Firing of enemy slackened somewhat ; 
very few guns fired by them. At 1.30 p.m., with Ist and 
Grenadier Company, Her Majesty’s 32nd Kegiment, and a 
party of Sikhs, made a dash at Johannes’ house, from near 
which trenches were being cut to the Cawnpore battery, and 
from which house a galling fire was kept up by the enemy on 
the battery. Twenty-two of the enemy killed; four of our 
men wounded only, one badly (Cooney, a gallant fellow, who 
had spiked a gun of the enemy a few days before). Party 
most dashingly led by Lieutenant Lawrence, 32nd Regiment, 
and Ensign Studdy; the whole under Mansfield. It was 
found that no mining under the “ King’s Hospital ” (in which 
are many ladies and children) had been attempted by the 
enemy. 

It seems to me to be regretted that the house was not, in 
some way, rendered untenable as a post on the side towards our 
defences, for on our quitting it the enemy occupied it again, 
and fired down the post-ofiice lane at our men passing. 

Major Francis shot through both legs by a round shot. 
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Heavy rain in evening and night. 

Received a long letter, No. 3, from Mr. Gubbins, claiming 
chief civil power. 

Wednesday^ Stk July . — Rain in morning. Mr. Ommaney 
died. Mr. Polehampton wounded. 

Wrote to Allahabad to Mr. Court (see Captain Edgell’s 
book). Enemy’s fire slack till evening, when it blazed up 
about 5.30 p.M. 

Sent letter by Soonath Misser, 69th Native Infantry, Naik, 
18-pounder battery, down the enemy’s cover in the Terhee 
Kothee. 

Much alarm and firing during the night; no real attack 
attempted. 

Major Francis died of his wounds. 

Thursday., 9fA July . — Rain during the early morning ; heavy 
firing on the part of the enemy. Replied to Mr. Gubbins’ 
letter No. 3 (see Mr. Couper’s letter book). 

Men sent out : tell us that, save at Golagunge and Fuckeer 
Mahomed’s house, there are not many mutinous soldiers. There 
is a party at Mr. Hill’s shops, about sixty ; also three hundred 
in the old Cotwally building. Many said to have gone to their 
homes in disgust. Some regiments said to have gone against 
the force advancing from Allahabad. This is denied by 
others. 

Very few large guns fired at us for the last three days. 

13th Mutineers Native Infantry 

48th Mutineers Native Infantry 

4th Oude Irregular Force Infantry 

7th Oude Irregular Force Infantry 

5th Oude Irregular Force Infantry 

Friday^ lOfA July . — A native emissary stated that Cawnpore 


Said to be investing 
us, but I think 
this can hardly 
be right. 

J 
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is occupied by the English. I therefore wrote a letter thither, 
sending it hy Bhoopchund Naik, invalid, at 9.15 p.m. 

I also wrote to Mr. Court, at Allahabad, and sent it hy Bho- 
wany Been Tewarry, havildar of invalids, at 9.15 p.m. I could 
not get a messenger for Mynpoorie.. 

Mr. Elliott, a writer, disguised himself and brought in news 
from the town, hut of a preposterous nature, dealing in tens of 
thousands, and evidently wrong. He says, however, that four 
regiments, with six guns, had been sent by the Nana Sahib from 
Cawnpore to intercept relief to us, and that an attack was to be 
made at 4 a.m. to-morrow, the forlorn hope being five hundred 
Fassees, to whom great promises have been made. Warned all 
guards. 

Saturday^ lUA Jvly , — No attack last night. 

Addressed Brigadier Inglis regarding the treasure and the 
copper caps said to have been brought from the Muchee 
Bhdwun by the troops under Colonel Palmer, and of which 
treasure and caps no information can, I am told, be now got 
here. 

Addressed Brigadier Inglis regarding the bringing of the 
valuables belonging to the king brought from the Kaiser 
Bagh. 

Addressed Brigadier Inglis and Major Anderson regarding 
the remarks made by Mr. Ommaney at our meeting of the 
2nd instant, on the subject of the arrangements ordered by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, for the conduct of affairs. 

No messenger could be procured for Allahabad. 

Sunday, July , — Enemy not very active during the 

day. They, however, took possession (yesterday) of a house 
about one hundred yards from Mr. Gubbins’ post, fix)m which 
they annoyed us a good deal. The commanding officer of 
Mr. Gubbins' post had fired some 9-pounder round shot at the 
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house ; but Brigadier Inglis forbade this, for obvious reasons. 
He caused some shells to be thrown, which turned the enemy 
out. 

At night, an attack on the river-side of the Residency 
repulsed and some fifty of the enemy killed ; no loss on 
our side. 

No messenger procurable to send letters out. 

Because of gram instead of flour being used, several khid- 
mutgars and bheestees bolted. Mr. G. had agreed to arrange for 
grinding, but each servant had to grind his own, and these hard- 
worked fellows could not stand this. 

Monday y 13fA Jvly , — ^Enemy fired back upon us three shells 
of our own (eight-inch) which had not exploded, and to which 
they fitted new fuses. They also fired a carcass as a round shot. 
It traversed the mess room in the Residency, but fortunately 
struck no one. 

Lieutenant Charlton struck in the head by a bullet; very 
dangerous wound. 

No very great activity on the part of the enemy. 

At night I was well enough to visit some of the posts. All 
well. 

Night wet ; earthwork protection thrown up to protect 
entrance to post-office. 

Tuesday^ lUh /%.— Morning cloudy. 

Enemy very active, firing heavily with musketry, and they 
have moved more guns close to Mr. Gubbins near the yellow 
house, and also a gun to the back of the King's Hospital. 
This has done some harm, putting six round shot in half 
■an hour through the wall, and carrying off an Englishman's 
legs. 

Lieutenant Lester severely (mortally, it is feared) hit through 
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The lamented Major Banks, whose journal here 
terminates, was killed on the 21st July, shot through 
the head by a bullet : he died at once. 

At the time of his death he was on the roof 
of a stable in Mr. Gubbins’ compound, on the side 
where the enemy was making a very determined 
attack. 

As a member of the garrison, I may state how 
deeply all felt his loss. I know that he had pre- 
viously enjoyed the entire confidence of the late la- 
mented Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., to whom he 
was a most valuable and ever ready counsellor. 
Capable of undergoing incessant fatigue, both of 
mind and body, he gave confidence to all, as much 
by his bodily presence where danger was most immi- 
nent, as by his sound, firm, and judicious orders. 

I trust it may be admissible here to allude, but 
briefly, to the services I myself saw rendered by the 
civilians, covenanted and uncovenanted. An eye- 
witness, I saw Mr. Gubbins, the financial commis- 
sioner, labouring incessantly either at the defensive 
works of his own garrison, or defending with his 
rifle some weak part. To him is due the credit of 
having retrenched and completed his bastion. On 
the very first night of the siege he proposed it to me, 
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and, by his energy and perseverance, effectually 
carried it out. 

I saw Mr. Couper, the secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner, aided by three or four other civilians be-^ 
tween the intervals of sentry go,” labouring with 
spade and shovel in heat and in rain, in the revolting 
task of burying the putrid carcases of bullocks ; and 
I have felt most grateful for his example and strong 
right arm in labouring at the shafts and mines of 
the Brigade mess. The fi’iend and counsellor of Sir 
John Inglis, K.C.B., he was ever as ready to aid 
him manually as mentally. Night after night I have 
seen him with Major Wilson, our vigilant and valued 
adjutant-general, going round to all the garrisons of 
our position, to be able to report to Sir John that the 
utmost watchfulness prevailed in all. 

I witnessed Mr. Martin the deputy commissioner’s 
exertions before the siege, in procuring that to which, 
under Providence, we owe our lives, namely, provi- 
sions ; and I saw how he always lent a hand to any 
work going on in addition to his own daily sentry 
duty. 

The gallantry and devoted bravery of Mr. Thorn- 
hill is known to all. I had personally observed it 
when he joined in the pursuit of a mutinous Oude 
police regiment before the siege commenced; and I 

12—2 
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saw him on his deathbed, where he sealed his devo- 
tion with his life. As a voluntary guide to bring in 
the wounded of the late Sir Henry Havelock’s force, 
he had gone out from the garrison, and in that noble 
duty received his death wound. 

The vigilance and cheerfulness of Mr. Schilling, 
principal of La Martini^re College, and Mr. Shank, 
professor in the same, both of whom, aided by some 
soldiers, managed by their schoolboys to guard most 
effectually their important post, was well known to 
all: and in our mining operations at their post I 
could not but observe their cordial ever ready aid. 

In the labours of the mines at Sago’s and the 
Financial garrisons, the constant hard work of the 
uncovenanted of those excellent garrisons was most 
conspicuous. It is not possible to mention all, but 
the few facts I have mentioned will prove how nobly 
the Civil Service, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
took up its allotted part in the defence of the garri- 
son, rendering, by its hearty union, that garrison 
within able effectually to repel the unwieldy and 
providentially disimited efforts of the vast hordes 
without. 

The remaining particulars of the siege of Luck- 
now and its splendid relief, under the late General 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., with General Sir 
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James Outram, G.C.B., who so nobly seconded 
him, have become history ; it remains only to trace 
out the fate of those of our surviving countrymen 
and women who, unable to reach the Residency 
before the siege commenced, could not afterwards 
come in. 

It will be remembered that a small party escaped 
from Setapore and joined Captain Patrick Orr and 
his wife at Mithowlee. 

This party consisted of Sir Mountstewart Jack- 
son, Bart., and his sister. Miss Jackson; Lieutenant 
Bumes, 10th Oude Irregular Infantry; Sergeant- 
Major Morton; and Miss Sophie Christian, a little 
child only three years old, 

It will also be remembered that the Shahjehan- 
pore fugitives were stated to have been massacred in 
the northern part of Oude. 

A complete account of the Shahjehanpore mas- 
sacre and the fortunes of Captain Orr and his wife 
and child, and of Sir M. Jackson’s party, is given 
as follows, by Captain Alexander Orr, a deputy 
commissioner in Oude,* 

♦ Note by Captain Hutchinson: — “ I may observe here that on 
the 10th May I was with Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr at 
Mohumdee, and that on the 13th May I left Captain James’s house 
at Shalioehanpore, at which time the utmost peace and security 
apparently reigned at both places.” 
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On the 31st of May, 1857, Sunday, the mutiny 
broke out at Shahjehanpore, Most of the officers 
and ladies of the station were assembled at church. 
The building was suddenly surrounded by rebel 
sepoys, who, rushing in, murdered many of the con- 
gregation ; some, however, of the officers and ladies 
succeeded in obtaining refuge in the vestry and turret 
of the church, securing the door after them. Fortu- 
nately, the sepoys were only armed with swords and 
latthees, and their efforts to break open the doors 
being unsuccessful, they withdrew to their lines for 
the purpose of arming themselves with their muskets, 
with which to renew the attack. Seizing upon the 
opportunity of escape thus afforded to them, the 
officers and ladies rushed to some carriages and 
horses still waiting outside of the building; and, 
mounting, maide the best of their way to Powaen, 
the residence of a rajah, and situated on the frontier 
of Oude, but within the Shahjehanpore district. The 
party was ill received by the rajah, who, urging his 
inability, real or pretended, to protect them, refused 
them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the junior magistrate of 
Shahjehanpore, and one of the party, on his arrival 
at Powaen, wrote to Mr. Thomason, the deputy com^ 
missioner of Mohumdee, in Oude, giving him notice 
of what had occurred at Shahjehanpore, and begging 
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him to send all available carriage to enable the party 
to reach Mohumdee, Mr. Thomason received the 
letter at the hands of a runner on the evening of the 
31st of May, and immediately complied with Mr. 
Jenkins’ request. 

Previous to this period, matters had been wearing 
a gloomy aspect at Mohumdee, It is true that, up 
to the 3rd of June, 1857, the daks were still run- 
ning, but it had also become evident that the minds 
of the native population were greatly agitated. At 
the station were Mr. Thomason, the deputy com- 
missioner, and Captain Patrick Orr, first assistant 
commissioner, with Mrs. Orr and child. Of troops 
there were, two companies of the 9th Regiment Oude 
Irregular Force, two companies of the Oude Military 
Police, with about fifty troopers. 

On the receipt of Mr. Jenkins’ letter, both Mr. 
Thomason and Captain Orr felt that the crisis was 
at hand, and that the mutineers of the 28th Regiment 
Native Infantry, from Shahjehanpore, would shortly 
reach Mohumdee, attracted thither by the hope of 
securing for themselves the contents of the Govern- 
ment treasury. It was at once resolved that Mrs. 
Orr should be sent to Mithowlee, under care of the 
rajah of that place, — a man who had not only been 
, ever treated with much consideration by Mr. Thoma- 
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son, but also was indebted to Captain Orr for many 
acts of kindness shown to him by that officer, before 
the countiy had passed under British rule. It was 
also resolved that the civil officers should withdraw 
from the station to the fort of Mohumdee, distant 
about one mile. The fort had, since the annexation, 
been made use of as a treasury as well as a 
Mr. Thomason even hoped that he might, in case of 
necessity, by strengthening the fort and calling for 
assistance from the neighbouring zemindars^ defend 
the place against the attacks of the rebels; but it was 
soon found that the building was in too dilapidated 
a state to admit of its long being taken advantage of 
as a place of defence. 

On the night, then, of the 31st of May, 1857, Mrs. 
Orr, accompanied by an escort of the 9th Regiment 
Oude Irregular Infantry, xmder command of Issuree 
Sing, subadar, left Mohumdee; the escort having 
previously sworn to defend with their lives both 
Mrs. Orr and her child. The small party manned 
all nij^t, a distance of about twenty-six miles, and 
rea4dbed Mithowlee on the morning of the 1st June, 
at about eight o^clock. On the arrival at the fort of 
the rajah, Mrs. Orr was told that he was asleep, 
and could not, on any account, be disturbed. At 
the expiration of two long and weary hours, the ^ 
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rajah sent his vakeel with a message to Mrs. Orr 
that she should proceed to another of his forts, at a 
place called Kj^ebjeanee, situated in a dense jungle, 
and, con8eq^^ji%>,|ts he said, less likely to attract 
the attention oi 01^ bands of soldiers that it was ex- 
pected would shorty be overrunning the country. 

Finding all remonstrances useless, Mrs. Orr pre- 
ceded with her escort to the Kutcheanee fort, on 
entering which a place was pointed out for herself 
and another for the escort. It was a most dreary, 
desolate-looking building, devoid of the most com- 
mon articles of furniture, and presenting a picture 
q{ the utmost discomfort. Mrs. Orr could not but 
shudder as she entered the place, but she was assured 
by the people that the rajah would himself shortly 
come to the fort, and make every arrangement for 
her comfort. He did, indeed, come that very even- 
ing, and, taking a most solemn oath, assured his 
guest that he would be faithful to her and protect 
her from all danger. He mentioned, in course of 
conversation, that Mr. Christian, the commissioner of 
the division, had written to him to forward to Se- 
tapore all the rajah’s elephants, but that he had 
refused to comply with the commissioner’s request, 
under pretext that the animals were suffering from 
Jsare backs ; but he plainly gave Mrs. Orr to under- 
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stand that, although Setapore had not as yet broken 
out, still the men were ripe for mutiny/ and he did 
not wish to lose his elephants. 

The rajah, after renewing his protestations of 
fidelity, took his departure for Mithowlee, without, 
however, having taken any steps towards rendering 
her position a little less uncomfortable, or providing 
for her most pressing wants. The whole day had 
passed, and the evening was fast closing in, without 
any food having been supplied, and it was only at 
a late hour of the night that some provisions of a 
coarse kind were procured from a village. Those 
who are unacquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Oude zemindars, and who have expe- 
rienced the courteous hospitality invariably shown 
by them to strangers, will not fail to remark this 
gross deviation on the part of the rajah from time- 
honoured usage. 

Let us now return to Mohumdee. On the receipt 
by Mr. Thomason of Mr. Jenkins’ letter, he sent for 
a party of men from the lines to escort to the fort 
a sum of money which was then in the kutcherry. 
The men came ; but though they still, mechanically 
as it were, obeyed orders, yet from their behaviour 
and bearing, it was but too evident that they were 
no longer under any real subordmation* It was 
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also from this party that the escort which accom- 
panied Mrs. Orr to Mithowlee had been chosen. 
They belonged to the regiment formerly raised and 
commanded by Captain Orr under the Oude rule. 
That officer now advanced to the sepoys, and plainly 
and frankly told them that the troops at Shahjehan- 
pore had mutinied, and that, in all probability, sooner 
or later, they would come to Mohumdee; that he 
was anxious to see Mrs. Orr and her child placed 
in safety; that he had fixed upon Mithowlee as a 
place of refuge, and that he now asked them, if 
they would escort them to the rajah’s fort. The 
men swore solemnly to do so. 

Issuree Sing, subadar, at once came forward 
and said that not only would he accompany them 
to Mithowlee, but even, should it be desired, he 
would see them safely to Lucknow. To this latter 
proposal, however, the men objected, saying that 
Lucknow was at too great a distance, but they 
would willingly agree to go to Mithowlee. We 
have seen how well they fulfilled their promise. 
Issuree Sing, especially, behaved extremely well, 
showing in his conduct the greatest respect towards 
Mrs. Orr, and even, when required, affording his 
assistance and advice. On Mrs. Orr’s departure 
from Mohumdee, Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, 
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followed by the troops then at Mohumdee, removed 
to the fort. This was now the 1st of June. On 
the day following, the party expected from Powaen 
reached Mohumdee. It must not be infagined that 
the officers who had escaped from Shahjehanpore 
had effected their escape scathless; no, several of 
them had received severe wounds, which had been 
bound up by the ladies of the party with portions of 
their dress tom up for the purpose. 

Sad was the appearance of the poor Shahjehan- 
pore refugees on their arrival at Mohumdee ; weary 
and with naked feet did they with much difficulty 
and toil reach thus far, Mr, Thomason now wrote 
to Mr. Christian, at Setapore, requesting him to 
send all the conveyances he could possibly collect 
for the use of the party at Mohumdee, whose inten- 
tion it was to proceed to Setapore, then considered 
the safest place. Mr. Christian sent the carriages, 
together with a guard, which reached Mohumdee 
on the 3rd, and immediately spread the report that 
two companies of their own regiment had been 
destroyed by the English at Lucknow for refiising 
to become Christians. On the following day, the 
4th, the guard broke up the dhoolies, &c., that had 
been entrusted to them by Mr. Christian. It was 
on the evening of this very day ('4th) that all the 
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party then assembled at Mohumdee commenced 
their march towards Setapore. An account of this 
dreadful inip’ch is contained in the following copy 
of a letter, written on the 8th June by Captain 
Orr to his youngest brother at Lucknow. It will 
be found of a profoundly sad interest, written as 
it was so shortly after the enactment of the dreadful 
tragedy of which it gives the details : — 

Jungle^ near MithowleSj 

My dear Adolphe, 8th June, 1857. 

I wrote to you on the 6th instant, but am afraid my 
letter has not been sent to you. On the 31st May, Sunday, the 
28th Native Infantry broke out into mutiny, and some of the 
men rushed into the church and murdered Collector Ricketts, 
and wounded Spens of the 28th, and killed the doctor. James 
was killed on his parade ground. 

The following made their escape : — 

Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, Salmon ; Lieutenants Key, Ro- 
bertson, Scott, Pitt, Rutherford ; Ensigns Spens, Johnston, 
Scott; Quartermaster - Sergeant Grant, Band-master, one 
drummer, Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. Key, 

Mrs. Bowling, Mrs. Shiels, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. , four 

children. Lieutenant Shiels (Veteran Establishment), Mr. 
Jenkins, C. S. They ran away to Powaen ; but the rajah 
turned them out the next morning, and they came to Mo- 
humdee. Thomason, the deputy commissioner of Mulaon, 
and myself, on hearing of this sad affair at Shahjehanpore, 
consulted together, and sent away Annie to Mithowlee, and 
went ourselves to the fort to protect the treasury, if pos- 
sible. 
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On Monday, about twelve at noon, the party from Sbah- 
jebanpore arrived; and from that time the most alarming 
symptoms showed themselves amongst the men. 1 used 
every measure in my power to pacify them|j|but in vain. 
By the most strenuous efforts, I persuaded them from hour 
to hour to come back to their allegiance. Every moment 
seemed to be our last. The men were civil to me to the 
last, but each one said he could not answer for what some 
of the bad characters would do. 

I succeeded in gaining some influence over them, and kept 
them quiet till a detachment of fifty men came in on Tuesday 
morning (4th) from Setapore, sent by Christian (commissioner) 
to escort the ladies in. 

These men brought with them the report that the whole of 
their light company at Muchee Bhawun had been cut up by 
the Europeans, and that they were determined to take their 
revenge. Seeing the state of things, I sent for all the native 
officers, and told them to let me know at once, like men, what 
their intentions were, and, if reasonable, I would give my con- 
sent. They came to the resolution of marching at once to 
Setapore, and swore they would spare our lives, and take 
Thomason and me into Setapore, and would allow the others 
to go away unmolested. 

1 made them take a solenm oath, and they all put their 
hands on Lutchmun jemadar.^ Well, we left Mohumdee at 
d.30 P.M., on Thursday, after the men had secured the treasure 
— about one lakh and ten thousand rupees — ^and released the 
prisoners. J put as many of the ladies as I could into the 
boggy, others on the baggage carts, and we reached Burwan 
at about 10.30 p.m. Next morning— Friday, the 5th— we 
matched towards Aurungabad. When we had come abput 
two koss, the halt was sounded, and a troopertold us to go on 
ahead where we liked. We went on for some distance, when 
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we saw a party coming along. They soon joined us and 
followed the buggy, which we were pushing on with all our 
might. When within half a mile of Aurungabad, a sepoy 
rushed forwatd and snatched Key's gun from him, and shot 
down poor old Shiels, who was riding my horse. Then the 
most infernal carnage ever witnessed by man began. We all 
collected under a tree close by, and put the ladies down from 
the buggy. Shots were firing in all directions amidst the most 
fearfiil yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer, coolly and 
undauntedly awaiting their fate. I stopped for about three 
minutes amongst them, but thinking of my poor wife and child 
here, I endeavoured to save my life for their sakes. I rushed 
out towards the insurgents ; and one of our men — Goordeen, 
6th Company-called out to me to throw down my pistol, and 
he would save me. I did so, when he put himself between me 
and the men, and several others followed his example. In about 
ten minutes more they completed their hellish work. I was 
about three hundred yards at the utmost. Poor Lysaght was 
kneeling out in the open ground, with his hands folded across 
his chest; and though not using his firearms, the cowardly 
wretches would not go up to him till they shot him, and then, 
rushing forward, they killed the wounded and the children, 
butchering them in the most cruel way. With the exception 
of the drummer boy, every one was killed of the above list, 
and, besides, poor good Thomason and our two clerks, the 
bodies being denuded of their clothes for the sake of plunder. 
They had on them one thousand rupees ; and Thomason, one 
hundred rupees. We had managed to get this money, and 
distributed it amongst ourselves in case of our escaping. On 
arrival at Aurungabad, some of the men proposed that I should 
send for Annie, and, marching into Setapore, put myself at the 
head of the regiment. 

To this, 1 said I could do nothing without knowing what 
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officers said. Fortunately, these were not brutally in*^ 
dined just then, and explained to the that it was only 
by the consent of these two companies ti||l I had escaped, and 
that there was no knowing what the re^Sf the corps and the 
41st and 10th would say or do, and that till their wish was 
known, it was better for me to go to Mithowlee. They let 
me have a horse and a few clothes (they had the evening 
before plundered Thomason’s and my property). I persuaded 
a guard to bring me here, and got a letter from them, making 
me over to the Rajah Lonee Sing. On reaching this, the 
rajah received me, and sent me to the house a koss off, where 
Annie had been. We remained all Saturday there; and, 
Sunday morning, the rajah’s people, hearing of the mutineers 
coming to Mithowlee, advised us to remove into the jungle. 
Here we are since yesterday morning exposed to the most 
trying heat without any shelter from the sun, except a few thin 
branches and a sheet we have put up. Moonshee Seetaram is 
with us, sharing our trouble. I was obliged to part with 
Bolakhe and his party when we were coming here. A few 
of our faithful servants are hovering about. Our khidmutgars 
walked off with our forks and pots. Some of the ngah’s 
people feed us; but you may fancy what our appetites are. 
My poor wife, as usual, is bearing up with her misfortune like 
a saint, but is extremely weak. The rajah sends word that he 
will do his best to protect us. The troops from Mohumdee 
and Setapore are continually moving backwards and forwards 
between Setapore and Aurungabad ; we cannot find out their 
intentions. Perhaps they will go to Delhi. Some talk of going 
tjid^, some to Lucknow. They cannot, I hear, decide about 
the distriblllioii of the money, and there might be a row. My 
o]^on is, that th^ will all by degrees walk home. You must 
have heard of the massacre of Setapore : three men, one lady, 
and one child are here also, but separate from us. The r^ah 
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thinks it advisable to divide ns, so as to have smaller parties. 
He is right, f^rom what I can gather, I think that young 
Jackson, his sister, little Sophia Christian, and Barnes are in 
'the number : I cannot make out the third name. The rajah 
sent me word, that when the ^nulineers leave the vicinity, he 
would try and send me to Lucknow. Show this to Sir H. 
Lawrence. Tell him that my being here is kept a profound 
secret. If in a few days something favourable turns up, we 
might be saved ; but I fear nature will not stand much longer. 
I use my influence in behalf of the other fugitives in having 
food, &c., sent to them. They are in a house, but do not know 
where I am. For the safety of both parties, I have not 
attempted to see them. 

M^^dearest brother, I wrote you a long letter from Mohum- 
dee on the 2nd or 3rd ; but as the carnage at Setapore took 
place on that day, I do not think my letter could have reached 
}^u. In that I asked you to do your best, in case of our suc- 
cumbing to the dreadful privations we are subjected to (even 
water being with difficulty procurable), for our poor Pauline 
and Douglas. 

I heard to-day that two Europeans had escaped to Dile, and 
that John Hearsey had gone away somewhere on his elephant. 
Are any European regiments coming to Lucknow ? One 
regiment sent out towards Setapore would settle this part of 
the province. 

9^A. — ^I could not send this off this morning. I managed to 
communicate with the other poor fugitives by letter to-day. 
Seetaram carried the letter. Their names are Sir M. Jackson 
and sister, little Sophia Christian, Barnes, and Quartermaster 
Sergeant, 10th Oude Irregulars. 1 have a servant to cook for 
us, and he feeds the poor people. The troops are still at 
Maholee. They cannot make up their minds as to their move- 
ments. This morning they went some distance toward Aurung- 
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abad with the intention of going to Delhi, but changed their 
minds again and returned to Maholee, en route to Lucknow. 
They are constantly quarreUing about the division of their 
booty; a small body of Europeans could snatch the money 
from them very easily. The men fi’om S^pore have two 
lakhs, the Mohumdee detachment 1,10,000. The natives all 
seem to think that Muchee Bhawun is impregnable. The 
privations we are put to are indescrih|ble, but the fearful heat 
beats all ; we could put up with anything else. Annie is as 
well as can be expected. Poor Louisa is behaving like a sen- 
sible person, never once troubling for anything. I keep this 
open to the last in hopes of bearing from the mutineers* camp. 

10.5 p.M. — The Passee came back last evening with the news 
that all the mutineers are collected at Maholee, but cannofmake 
up their minds, they are quarrellhig about the money. Some 
sepoys have as much as eight or nine hundred rupees each; 
such fellows will walk home. 

(Signed) P. J. Oe». 

. It will be as well to mention, that during the night 
previous to the massacre, the native officer, Lutchmun, 
whose name is mentioned in Captain Orr’s letter, 
came to him privately, and, with tears in his eyes, 
supplicated him to leave the party and proceed to 
join his wife at Mithowlee, adding that the men had 
consented to allow him to leave the camp. Captain 
Orr replied that he could not abandon his friends at 
a time of such extreme danger, and that unless the 
whole party were allowed to go unmolested, his fate 
should be linked with theirs. Lutchmun, notwith- 
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standing Captain Orr’s reiterated questions, refused 
to be more explicit, throwing out merely dark hints 
as to the fate of the party, but urging and imploring 
Captain Orr to leave the camp. Lutchmun only left 
when he found his entreaties of no avail. 

The kindly interest shown by Lutchmun, and sub- 
sequently by other men of his corps, towards Captain 
Orr, will be easily explained by a reference to a 
remark already made, that these men belonged to a 
corps raised and commanded by Captain Orr pre- 
vious to annexation. 

To render the letter that we have just transcribed 
more complete, it is merely necessary to add, that 
when the men, who had escorted Captain Orr to 
Mithowlee, reached their destination, they bound the 
rajah down under the most solemn oaths to protect 
Captain Orr, his wife, and child. To the list given in 
the letter of those that fell in the massacre at Aurung- 
abad must be added the names of Mr. Thomason 
and of his two writers, Mr. Smith and his wife, and 
Mr. Hurst. Mr. Hurst had brought a small Bible 
with him, the pages of which were eagerly read by 
the doomed party on their way from Mohumdee 
towards Setapore. After the massacre the precious 
volume was picked up by the sole survivor and care- 
fully carried away. 
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The narrative now returns to the position of Mrs. 
Orr and her husband, which Captain Orr thus re- 
sumes. On that day (the 6th) the rajah sent word 
to Captain Orr that the number of Europeans imder 
his protection had now become too considerable to 
admit of their being together at Kutcheanee, and 
that for safety sake he wished to locate them sepa- 
rately; consequently it was his desire that Captain 
and Mrs, Orr should leave the fort of Kutcheanee 
and betake themselves to the jungles (which abound 
at Mithowlee), and that the new arrivals should 
occupy Kutcheanee. Why the rajah thus wished 
to drive Captain Orr and his wife into the jimgles, 
to make room for the new party, and why he did not 
rather choose for tlie latter the newly devised place 
of concealment is still a matter of mystery. How- 
ever, on the morning of the 7th June, Captain Orr 
and his wife and child left the fort and proceeded 
about two miles to the jungle. By this term the 
reader must not understand a beautiful or even an 
ordinary forest^ the noble trees of which would have 
afforded a grateful and necessary shade, but he must 
picture to himself a vast and dreary extent of land, 
covered, with the exception of a few patches here 
and there> with thorny brushwood, growing to the 
height of about two or three feet, totally incapable of 
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afifording shelter against the fierce and intolerable 
rays of the scorching sun of India, during this season 
of the year. What their sufierings were in this 
wilderness is touchingly described by Captain Orr 
himself in the letter already given. 

As night closed ii\ our poor sufferers were obliged 
to leave the thickly studded portions of the jungle 
and remove to an open spot, in order, by lighting 
fires, &c. to scare away the tigers, wolves, and other 
wild animals, which infested the neighbourhood. 
The zemindar of Kutcheanee, one Bustee Sing, sent 
food, dal, and chuppatees, to the party. This food, of 
the coarsest description, was served on broad leaves 
tacked together with thorns. 

Captain Orr discovered with great difficulty that 
the fugitives that had arrived at Mithowlee from 
Setapore were — 1st, Sir Mountstewart Jackson; 2nd, 
his sister. Miss Madeline Jackson; 3rd, Lieutenant 
Barnes, who had been doing duty with the 10th 
Regiment Oude Irregular Force; 4th, Sergeant- 
Major Morton, of the same corps; and 5th, Miss 
Sophia Christian, a little child of about three years 
of age. Since their removal from Mithowlee to 
the fort of Kutcheanee (after Captain Orr’s depar- 
ture from the latter place), Lonee Sing had com- 
pletely neglected them ; but, as will be seen from hia 
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letter, Captain Orr did his utmost to provide for their 
wants. 

A few words will explain how Sir M. Jackson’s 
party reached Mithowlee. 

When the massacre at Setapore took place, Sir 
Mountstewart J ackson, with his sister. Miss M. Jack- 
son, effected his escape and fled from the canton- 
ment, wandering he knew not whither. In the same 
manner did Lieutenant Barnes, with Sergeant-Major 
Morton, escape, snatching up in their flight poor little 
Sophia Christian. After wandering, every moment 
in danger of their lives, through, to them, an un- 
known country, they were directed by some village 
people to Mithowlee as being the only place in the 
neighbourhood capable of affording them refuge. 
After enduring many hardships, the wanderers met 
in a village,'a short distance from Mithowlee, and pro- 
ceeded in company to seek protection from the rajah. 

On their arrival, they were refused admittance in^o 
the fort, but Lieutenant Barnes, determined at all 
hazards to obtain an interview with Lonee Sing, 
boldly rushed through the wicket of the grand door- 
way, and thus forced an entrance ; but in doing so, 
he was struck on the head by one of the retainers 
of the rajah and severely wounded. Lonee Sing, 
seeing him covered with blood, ordered him and his 
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companions to be received into the fort They were 
located in a common cowshed. It will be easy to 
imagine in what a sad plight Lonee Sing’s guests 
were ; completely worn out, as they were, by fatigue, 
their clothes or rather the little of them that still 
hung upon them in tatters, without any shoes, and 
their feet lacerated by the thorns of the jungle 
through which they had passed. 

They arrived at Mithowlee on the morning of the 
5th. In the night of the day following they were 
sent to Kutcheanee. 

In the meantime the troops from Shahjehanpore, 
Mohumdee, and Setapore were continually hovering 
about the neighbourhood, evidently uncertain what 
steps to take, whether to proceed to Lucknow 
and swell the rebel army there, or to march to 
Delhi They at last assembled at Maholee, a place 
situated about fourteen miles from Mithowlee; but 
their presence in the vicinity caused our people much 
anxiety and discomfort, and obliged them constantly 
to change their place of concealment At last, on 
the 18th of June, the troops were invited by Rajah 
Newab Alee to proceed to his place at Mahom- 
dabad, about twenty-eight or thirty miles north-east 
of Lucknow. This rajah was the first of his class 
in Oude to raise the standard of revolt, and has 
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since shown himself the bitter enemy of the British* 
On the departure of the rebels from Maholee, Lonee 
Sing sent word to Captain Orr, that he might now 
return to Kutcheanee. 

This message was gladly received, as, by returning 
to the fort, shelter from the sun would at last be 
obtained. Situated, as our people were, far from all 
aid, with no Europeans nearer than at Lucknow, and 
the whole country unfriendly, it will be readily sup- 
posed that communication with Lucknow was most 
difficult and uncertain; however, one faithful ser- 
vant, by name Purwannee, never for a moment 
thought of abandoning his master. Captain Orr, and 
by his means a letter was despatched to that officer’s 
youngest brother and to Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
then Chief Commissioner of Oude. 

Purwannee succeeded in reaching the capital, and 
brought back with him answers to Captam^jCtefi 
letters, as also a purwannah addressed 
Lawrence to Lonee Sing, ordering this latter to 
escort the whole party to Lucknow, and promising 
him handsome rewards on his arrival. Previous to 
this, the same request had already over and over 
again been made by Captain Orr to the rajah, 
who invariably replied that he should comply with 
it, and that to enable him to do so, he was collecting 
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his men from the neighbouring villages, and the 
same answer did he give on perusal of Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s purwannaL It was evident that it was 
not his desire to get rid of the fugitives. He verily 
believed that the English rule was at an end, and 
that he might subsequently make better use of the 
Europeans now in his custody, than by making them 
over to the British authorities at Lucknow. 

On the 30th of June, 1857, after the disastrous 
affair at Chinhut, the siege of Lucknow had com- 
menced. The news of the victory the rebels had ob- 
tained at Chinhut spread far and wide into the dis- 
triqL Anarihy and confusion commenced ; the boy 
Biijee^ Kudr, the supposed son of the ex-king Wajid 
Alee ^h^th, was placed on the tlirone, and a royal 
salute, in honour of the event, was fired at Mithow- 
lee, on the 5th, by Rajah Lonee Sing. Despair 
filled the hearts of our poor people as they heard 
the cannon sound from the ramparts of the fort of 
Mithowlee — despair which increased on the receipt 
of a message sent to them by the rajah, that they 
had better leave his place, as he could no longer 
protect them. Cruel mockery on his part ! — ^whither 
could they go, surrounded as they were by danger 
on every side, and with no prospect of meeting with 
a friendly refuge to cheer them on, and induce them 
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to take a hazardous journey ? The very Passees, 
dependants of the rajah, set to protect, or perhaps 
rather to guard, the inmates of Kutcheanee, told them 
candidly on no account to leave their present place of 
refuge, as most probably, the moment they were out 
of his estate, he would behave treacherously towards 
theni. In what agony of mind were they plunged 1 — 
helpless and without hope 1 The day passed in solenrn 
silence, no one daring to offer consolation or hope, 
when none existed in the heart of 'any. Depart 
they, therefore, could not, but remained in their 
wretched place of confinement, each day passing on 
without affording a single ray of hope that their for- 
tunes would mend. The rajah continued to feed his 
prisoners (for such they must now be called), but 
allowing only four pounds of flour and a small pit- 
tance of ghee for the whole party. Fortunately, in 
her flight from Mohumdee, Mrs. Orr had contrived 
to carry a little money with her, and this was now 
of the greatest assistance, as she was enabled to add 
to the pittance given daily by the rajah, by pur- 
chasing supplies from a neighbouring market held 
every eighth day. 

We will now pass on to the end of July. The in- 
tervening period was passed miserably and sadly. 
It was well known that disasters had occurred at 
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Cliinhut and at Lucknow ; but even that fatal news 
was by the rajah and his people distorted and ex- 
aggerated, and they were anxious to lead their cap- 
tives to believe that the Muchee Bhawun had fallen 
into the hands of the rebel soldiery, and that the 
Residency could not be held by the British for any 
length of time. It is now useless to add that the 
Muchee Bhawun had been abandoned and partially 
blown up by Sir Henry Lawrence himself, and that 
this story had merely been circulated in order to 
increase the horror of the situation in which our 
people were already plunged. As to the probability, 
or rather certainty, of the Residency falling into the 
hands of the enemy — an event so confidently calcu- 
lated upon by the rajah — the glorious and successful 
defence of that post by a handful of Europeans 
against the combined efforts of myriads of cowardly 
ruffians has already shown how the hopes of the 
rajah on that point were destined to be deceived. 
But the absence of all intercourse with their own 
countrymen left them in total and cruel ignorance of 
all that was being enacted in the country, and, with 
minds already overwnmg with agony, they were 
forced almost, however reluctantly, to give credit to 
w’hat was so industriously and with such apparent 
truth related to them. 
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Besides the person mentioned in this narrative as 
having been saved from the massacre of Setapore, 
another party had also been fortmiate enough to 
effect their escape. This party was guided in their 
wanderings to the fort of the Rajah of Dhowrairah, 
in Oude, by Captain John Hearsey, who had com- 
manded the 2nd Regiment Oude Military Police, then 
stationed at Setapore. Several persons composed 
this party; amongst others. Miss Georglana Jackson, 
the sister of Sir Mountstewart Jackson. Towards 
the latter end of June, Captain Hearsey succeeded in 
communicating with our people at Kutcheanee, and 
it was with no little delight that Sir Mountstewart 
and his sister heard, for the first time, that their 
sister had also been saved. Alas ! her escape was 
only a temporary one I She, with several other com- 
panions, was treacherously betrayed by the Ranee of 
Dhowrairah, sent to Lucknow, and, on Sir James 
Outram’s advance on Lucknow, in September, 1857, 
cruelly put to death. 

We must now introduce to the notice of the reader 
a person who was destined to exercise no little evil 
influence on the fate of those whose suffering forms 
the subject of these pages — ^we allude to one Zahoor- 
ool Hussein. Before the annexation of Oude, a 
friend at Bareilly had written to Captain Orr, re- 
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questing him to exert himself in procuring, in Oude, 
employment for this person, in whom he took great 
interest Zahoor-ool Hussein, bearer of the letter 
above alluded to, presented himself, with all the 
appearance of poverty and wretchedness, to Captain 
Orr, in 1851. He was, of course, treated with great 
kindness, fed and clothed, and steps were taken to 
obtain a suitable situation for him. His accomplish- 
ments consisted in his being a good Persian scholar. 
After some unsuccessful efforts in other quarters, 
Captain Orr at last obtained for him the much- 
coveted appointment of vakeel of Lonee Sing, Raj all 
of Mithowlee. We say coveted,” because, being 
vakeel to a rajah or any influential landholder in 
Oude, was being entrusted with much power; the 
rajah seldom acting or taking any important step 
without consulting his vakeel; indeed, in many cases, 
the vakeel was, virtually, the master of the estate. 
Zahoor-ool Hussein, then, could not but consider his 
fortune made, when, through Captain Orr’s influence, 
so kindly exerted in his favour, he was appointed the 
vakeel of the Mithowlee raj. He was not long in 
ingratiating himself in his new master’s favour, and, 
to make use of a native expression, Lonee Sing only 
saw through his vakeel’s eyes.” Poverty was now 
exchanged for comparative affluence, and, day by 
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day, Zahoor-ool Hussein saw how necessary he had 
made himself to the rajah’s comfort. Since the date 
of his appointment until that of annexation, Zahoor- 
ool Hussein had frequent interviews with Captain 
Orr, and when, after annexation, that officer was 
appointed to the district of Mohumdee, in a civil 
capacity, these interveiws became necessarily very 
frequent ; but, on every occasion, Zahoor-ool Hus- 
sein was loud in his expression of gratitude, and 
appeared ever to consider himself most deeply in- 
debted to his benefactor. 

The rebel durbar at Lucknow had now assumed 
the reins of government]; chuckledars and nazims 
(collectors of revenue) had been appointed to the dis- 
tricts ; and orders, very stringent, were issued to all 
talookdars or landholders in Oude, to present them- 
selves at Lucknow, either personally or through their 
vakeels, bringing with them as many as possible of 
their armed retainers to the aid and support of the 
rebel sepoys now wholly occupied in mad and de- 
sperate efforts to crush the garrison in the Lucknow 
Residency. Zahoor-ool Hussein was selected by 
Lonee Sing to represent his master at Lucknow. 
Towards the end of July, he left Mithowlee, with 
SCO of Lonee Sing’s armed followers. But before 
his departure, and from the time that our people had 
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sought refuge at Mithowlee, never once did Zahoor- 
ool Hussein endeavour to mitigate the misery in 
which he saw them plunged, and although he visited 
them on two occasions, it was merely to give utter- 
ance to what he knew was false, or to raise hopes 
which he also knew the rajah had not the slightest 
intention of realizing. He had now fairly thrown 
off all allegiance to the British Government, and the 
representative of the rajah himself was proceeding to 
the capital to swell with his followers the ranks of 
the rebel army. A conversation, however, took place 
before his departure, between Zahoor-ool Hussein 
and Lonee Sing, which it is important to note. The 
vakeel inquired of his master whether on his arrival 
at Lucknow any mention was to be made at the dur- 
bar of the presence at Mithowlee of the Europeans. 
He was told that unless his master, the rajah, could 
derive some decided advantage by the disclosure, it 
was not to be made, but that should the rebel 
government offer any inducement for his doing so, 
the rajah would willingly forward his prisoners to 
Lucknow. This conversation was faithfully reported 
to Captain Orr by one Mehndee Hussein, one of the 
inferior karindas of the rajah, who had given seve- 
ral proofs of kindness towards the captives. It was 
then towards the latter end of July, that Zahoor-ool 
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Hussein left Mithowlee for Lucknow. On the 6th 
August, towards evening, Lonee Sing sent word to 
his captives that he had received positive infor- 
mation that troops were on their way to Mithowlee 
from Lucknow, with orders to demand the persons 
of the Europeans under his protection, and that their 
safety required that they should leave the fort of 
Kutcheanee immediately, and take refiige once more 
in the jungles. Of the five Passees appointed by the 
rajah to watch over his victims. Captain Orr (whose 
long residence in Oude had made him well ac- 
quainted with all the habits and customs of its inha- 
bitants) had succeeded in gaining over two to his 
own cause. Suspecting treachery, one of these Pas- 
sees was, on the receipt of the rajah’s message, imme- 
diately, but secretly, despatched .to gain intelligence'; 
he soon returned and stated that troops had actually 
reached within one day’s march of Mithowlee, that 
they numbered about 250 men, and belonged to five 
different regiments.* Matters had, to all appearance, 
now evidently come to a crisis ; the rajah had com- 
menced his work of treachery. Zahoor-ool Hussein 

* This precaution of selecting men from different regiments 
was taken in prder to remove, as much as possible, all fears of the 
captives winning the men over to their own interests, which, per- 
haps, it was thought, might have occurred had men from one 
regiment onl^ been sent. 
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had almost immediately, on his arrival at Lucknow, 
divulged the whole truth, and had urged the durbar 
to send out a force to escort the hated Europeans to 
Liiftlcnow. It will naturally be asked, why was the 
rajah anxious to remove our people from Kutcheanee 
to the jungles, as since ho was determined to sacri- 
fice them to his own benefit, he could^ as easily have 
betrayed them whilst in the fort as in the jungle ? 
The answer is easily given : with that vile cunning 
so common to men of his country and class, he hoped 
to mask the real motive of his conduct by subse- 
quently, if occasion required, asserting that although 
by sending his guests to the jungle, he had done his 
utmost to conceal and save them, yet the presence 
of a large body of regular troops rendered all his 
precautions of no avail, and he was constrained to 
give up those whom he could no longer defend, and 
thus whilst from the rebel durbar he should reap 
applause and reward, he should at the same time be 
screened from all the evil consequences of his conduct 
should the British once more rule the country. On 
the night then of the 6th, at ten o’clock, our party left 
with aching hearts their retreat at Kutcheanee, and 
proceeded on foot, of course, once more to the jimgle. 
They passed the dismal hours of the night in an 
opening for the reasons once before mentioned. The 

14 
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guard of Passees were whispering amongst them- 
selves, evidently very earnestly ; their conversation 
was partially overheard by one of the servants, 
who together with Purwannee, had remained faithful. 
This servant reported to Captain Orr that he sus- 
pected that all was not right, and that foul play was 
being contemplated. Captain Orr immediately sent 
for one of the Passees, who revealed the whole truth, 
saying that the rajah had sent him to the troops to 
give them information of the whereabouts of the cap- 
tives, and to guide them to the place of concealment. 
Will it be believed that 250 men were afraid to ac- 
complish the mission on which they had been sent ? 
They were actually afraid to encounter our small 
party, expecting to meet with a desperate resistance^ 
and yet such was according to the report of the 
Passee actually the case — report subsequently verified 
by the result ; for the troops returned empty-handed 
to Lucknow in September, not having dared, not- 
withstanding all the remonstrances of the rajah, to 
penetrate the dreaded jungle. Faithful to his own 
line of diabolical conduct, he himself refused to make 
over the captives to the sepoys, who had frequently 
desired him to do so. 

A sad and fearful time was it indeed to our poor 
people from August 6th, the date of their departure 
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from Kutcheanee, until October 20th, and no pen can 
give an adequate description of their many and great 
sufferings. Ladies accustomed to the usual luxuries 
of life, two delicate little children, one but three 
years of age, a beautiful little blue-eyed creature, 
poor little Sophia Christian, whose thoi^hts con- 
stantly reverted to her mother, and who saddened 
the hearts of her companions by asking them where 
that beloved mother was; the other. Captain Orr’s 
own daughter Louisa, a little older, who bore up 
wdth all the dreadful trials and privations to which 
she, with her companions, was subjected, with asto- 
nishing patience and resignation, and lastly, four men 
already weakened in mind and body. Such was the 
party constrained to pass day after day during this 
long interval, exposed in a dismal jungle to the heat 
of the day, only tempered with the torrents of rain 
which in this season of the year are of such frequent 
occurrence: sickness had commenced to prostrate 
our people; the dreadful jungle-fever had shown 
itself; the servants could no longer attend to the 
wants of their master, and the ladies were forced to 
cook for the whole party. Small thin choppers made 
of the jungle grass and broad leaves, had indeed 
been erected as a protection from the rain, but this 
protection was but a partial and ineffectual one. 

14—2 
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A small supply of quinine and of other medicines 
was obtained from Captain Hearsey’s party, but had 
arrived in a damaged state; still it was gratefully and 
thankfully received. 

On the 26th of August, a letter reached Captain 
Orr from Captain Gordon, deputy-assistant adjutant- 
general at Cawnpore. This letter gave a detailed 
account of the horrible massacre at Cawnpore, but it 
also gave the cheering news of the shortly expected 
arrival of British troops from England, and, above 
all, of the march on Lucknow of the combined forces 
of Generals Outram and Havelock. Captain Gordon 
spoke confidently of the expected result of the opera- 
tions so soon to be undertaken by our troops; he 
told Captain Orr that he hoped that, ere long, we 
should be masters of Lucknow, and that he should 
have the pleasure of shaking hands with him. Such 
were that gallant officer’s hopes, and such were the 
hopes, as far as Lucknow was concerned, that filled 
the hearts of every soul that composed that force. 
They had a noble object in view; the fate of the 
brave and glorious garrison of Lucknow hung on a 
thread, and the awful vow muttered by the soldiers 
over the dreadful tomb of our countrywomen at 
Cawnpore was to be fulfilled. Every energy was 
strained, and all were eager to avenge the cruel 
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death of those that had already fallen, and to save 
those still in such great jeopardy. How often was that 
letter read, and read again, laid down but to be once 
more taken up ; and how was the hand that had 
penned the cheering lines blessed by the grateful 
hearts to whom, amidst the dreadful gloom, one ray 
of hope had been conveyed I 

We will not dwell any longer on the interval 
which elapsed between the 6 th of August and 
20th of October, — an interval filled with hopes and 
fears, misery and distress. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1857, the army under Generals Havelock 
and Outram crossed the Ganges at Cawnpore ; and 
on the 20th, during a halt made to allow the 
baggage to be crossed over, a letter was received 
from Captain Orr by Brigadier-General Neil. This 
letter was immediately handed over by General Neil 
to General Outram. An answer returned to it, en- 
closing a purwanna signed by the General in his 
capacity of chief commissioner of Oude, to the 
address of Lonee Sing, instructing him to take the 
greatest care possible of the Europeans under his 
charge, and giving him the promise of a very high 
reward if he should succeed in screening them from 
danger. Sir James also informed Lonee Sing that 
he was at the head of an army marching against 
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Lucknow, and that, after the capture of the city, an 
European detachment should^be sent to Jtfithowlee 
to escort the ref|||ee?N|^^ to KLuckno||k A letter 
was also addressW to^Ca^4|ia Orr^ by his eldest, 
brother, then with Sh^ame^s camp, enclosing one 
to Lonee Sinjg on the SH^portant subject ^ those 
under his care, pointing! out to him the arf^antage 
that would accrue to him were Ji!^ faithful to his 
trust ; and, on the contrary, the dreadful punishment 
that would await him should he prove treacherous. 
The letter received by Brigadier-General Neil was** 
brought to camp by Purwanee, who was also the 
bearer of the answers whid|j[ poached Mithowlee on 
tlie 26th of September, '^he rajah received the 
General’s purwanna in silence, and made to his cap- 
tives Ao observations regarding it. 

In the meanwhile important events had taken 
place at Lucknow. Generals Havelock and Outram r 
had, with their troops, forced their way into the 
Residency. The undertaking was a most desperate 
one, and could scarcely have been attempted, had 
not the object in view been one of such vital import- 
ance ; and although that object was not then and ther^ 
gained, and the relieving force was itself besieged, 
yet its presence within the walls of the Lucknow 
Residency cheered the weary hearts of the long- 
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beleaguered garrison. A new stimulus was given to 
alljj fresh defences were thrown up, sallies were made, 
and several of the enemy’s guns that most annoyed 
the besieged were captured; in short, though not 
then relieved, the garrison was fairly saved. But, 
however. General Outram’s design to send an escort 
to Mithowlee was most unfortunately defeated ; com- 
munication with the world outside was kept up with 
the greatest difficulty; and, in fact, important de- 
spatches alone were, at enormous expense, conveyed 
^irregular intervals to Cawnpore. This will ex- 
plain why it was impossible to communicate with 
those at Mithowlee, to which place our narrative 
must now be carried back. It has already been 
stated that the detachment sent from Lucknow, at 
the instigation of the villain Zahoor-ool Hu^ein, had 
returned, empty handed, to Lucknow in Septl|flber, 
On its arrival at the capital, Zahoor-ool Hussein^ 
disappointed at not seeing his victims brought in, 
himself started for Mithowlee under a promise, on 
oath, to the rebel government that he would shortly 
return with those his master had so solemnly sworn 
to protect. Zahoor-ool Hussein went so far as 
to ask the durbar whether he should bring the 
captives alive, or whether their heads only were 
required. He was ordered to bring them in alive. 
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Zahoor-ool Husseip reached Mithowlee one or two 
days before the rajah received General Outram’s pur- 
wanna. It so happened that this purwanna was put 
into Captain Orr’s hands at the time that Zahoor-ool 
Hussein had been chosen to pay a visit to the cap- 
tives. He, as well as the rajah, heard all the account 
given by Purwanee, read the General’s purwanna, 
but retired silently. 

All was again quiet at Mithowlee for some days 
after the arrival of the villain Zahoor-ool Hussein. 
The rajah was watching the course of events; 
before taking any decisive step, he wished to see 
the result of the operations at Lucknow. How 
cruelly and coolly was all calculated, and how 
cautiously did the villains carry on their fatal 
plot ! They were soon convinced that the balance 
preponderated in favour of the rebel government, 
and that the days of the English were numbered. 
Preparations were therefore made to send the cap- 
tives to Lucknow, and on the morning of the 20th 
October, 1857, a party of 300 of Lonee Sing’s 
men, armed with matchlocks and swords, entered 
the jangle. Zahoor-ool Hussein was himself present, 
but kept at a short distance. Captain Orr had with 
him a pistol and a gun. The first act of the ruffians 
W’as to seize upon these arms ; this was sufficient to 
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throw a light upon their designs. Our party were 
all suffering from fever, which attacked tliem every 
other day ; they were besides without clothes, except 
the rags that covered them, without shoes, and, above 
all, without any protection for the head ; and in this 
state they were ordered to follow the men. In 
vain did they ask where they were to be taken — 
no answer was returned, but the order was again 
brutally given to move on. Sergeant-major Morton 
begged permission to take with him a piece of cloth 
which had served him as ^ carpet — this was refused. 
Mrs. Orr also wished to. take with her a sheet, 
with which to cover her hea4 as well as that of 
h^ little daughter ; but one of the cowardly ruffians 
accompanied his refusal with a blow which levelled 
her #ith the ground. It is useless to attempt to 
describe the scene pow before us ; and could an 
accurate account be given, it would be one of a 
nature too harrowuig. Let us then hurry on. Our 
party escorted by 300 men walked or rather dragged 
themselves on to the edge of the jungle, where two 
of the common country two-wheeled carts awaited 
them ; they were told to mount, and the party pro- 
ceeded to a village, distant about a mile or a mile 
and a half. Here they halted, for another scene of 
brutal cruelty was to be enacted at this place. A 
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native blacksmith soon made his appearance, bring- 
ing with him heavy fetters. Zahoor-ool Hussein 
was determined to fill the cup of revenge to the 
full ; with savage foresight he had prepared every- 
thing; no delay was to occur; the gentlemen of 
the party were to be laden with irons at once. 
Alas I at. this indignity the mind of poor Barnes 
received a shock from which it never recovered. 
Morton, at the dreaded sight of the fetters, fell into 
a frightful convulsive fit, from which he with diffi- 
culty recovered, through the slight attentions which 
could be paid to him by his fellow-captives. Death 
at one moment seemed ready to terminate his suf- 
ferings ; the operation of fixing the fetters was sus- 
pended, but to be savagely renewed as soon as 
symptoms of returning life appeared. The heaviest 
pair of fetters were destined by Zahoor-ool Hussein 
for Captain Orr. His wife begged that the indig- 
nity might be dispensed with, falling down on her 
knees before the monsters ; but a rude laugh was re- 
turned to all her supplications. The iron was fixed, 
and the • order for the march given, Zahoor-ool 
Hussein ordering all the movements.* Will it be 
believed that the piece of string which prisoners 
usually attach to the upper ring or joint of the 
fetters, to enable them with a little more ease to 
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keep the irons in a position favourable to motion, 
was, with a refinement of cruelty, refused? The 
march lasted fi:om the 20th to the 26th October; 
each day the sad procession started at 8 o’clock A.M., 
and continued witli slight interruption until evening 
closed in. 

The sufferings from the sun were dreadful — a 
raging thirst tormented the poor captives, and no 
water was allowed to allay it. Food, such as it 
was, was thrown (let this expression be taken 
literally) to them at irregular intervals, and often 
did it happen that it was midnight ere they received 
the nauseous pittance. But if the bodily suffering 
was so great, the moral suffering was still greater ; 
at every village passed, the poor prisoners were 
exhibited to the wondering villagers. 

What a triumph to the gaolers to hold in their 
power those, to whom a short time since, they had 
been accustomed to pay implicit respect, and whose 
word had been considered law I what a triumph to 
be able now to speak to them in the tones of the 
most cowardly insolence, and to load them with the 
most cruel indignity! We must not fail to note 
the order of the march: 150 of the armed force 
marched in front, with a cannon always kept ready 
for action, and 150 brought up the rear, further pro- 
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tected by another cannon, the prisoners in the centre. 
On approaching the capital on the 26th October, 
1858, the party was reinforced by three regiments 
of the line, and a swarm of cavalry. The Residency 
was carefully avoided, for beleaguered and besieged 
as it was, it was still an object of dread, and a cir- 
cuitous road was chosen to conduct the prisoners to 
the palace, the now notorious Kaiser Bagh. Before 
reaching this building, Captain Orr recognized a large 
detachment of sepoys, formerly belonging to his own 
regiment. The detachment was drawn up in one of 
the streets of the city, and as the prisoners’ carts passed 
by, many of the men were seen to cry violently. 

It will be remembered that it was a guard of this 
very corps that saved their former commandant’s 
life at the massacre at Nourungabad of the Shah- 
jehanpore fugitives. At some short distance from 
the Kaiser Bagh, the captives were made to dis- 
mount from the carts; they had hardly done so, 
when they were completely surrounded by a dense 
crowd, and progress was rendered most difficult 
The reader will imagine the dreadful position of 
the captives, rudely and insultingly stared at by 
thousands exulting in the sight Captain Orr 
snatched up his little daughter in his arms, expect- 
ing ^l^y moment to see her tom to pieces by the 
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crowd. Mj. Barnes performed the same kind 
office towards little Sophia Christian. The thirst 
which had so long tormented the poor prisoners 
had now become intolerable, and in agony the 
ladies shrieked out for water. It was denied to 
them, until Munnoo Khan, the paramour of the 
Begum, whose son, Birjees Kudr, had been placed 
on the throne, and who, from the Kaiser Bagh, 
had been watching the progress of the captives, 
ordered water to be given to them ; it was brought, 
but in such a vile vessel, that even situated as they 
were, the ladies refused to pollute their mouths with 
it. At last the agony was over — the party reached 
the smaller entrance of the Kaiser Bagh, the 
door was suddenly opened, the prisoners admitted, 
and it was as suddenly closed. The hated crowd 
was excluded ; but seeing themselves separated from 
their prey, they raised a fearful yell and dispersed. 
Poor Sir Mountstewart Jackson had suffered much 
from frequent attacks of fever and ague ; nature was 
fairly worn out, and it was a melancholy sight 
his frame utterly and hopelessly reduced to the last 
extremity by distress, sickness, and misery. On enter- 
ing the Kaiser Bagh, he fell down in a swoon ; orders 
were given to some menials to place him on a charpoy. 

The whole party were now taken to their place of 
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confinement, in a small miserable room in one of the 
numerous out-houses of the Kaiser Bagh, attached 
to the stabling, a guard of twelve men in the 
Ukhturree Regiment was posted at the door as a 
watch. During the first day of their confinement, 
one Meer Wajid Alee, of whom' more afterwards, 
was present with the guard. He had the humanity 
to give to the prisoners the dinner prepared for 
himself. At midnight the place of confinement was 
changed for another one more roomy, and better 
in all respects, the guard was considerably increased^ 
and always kept their swords drawn. 

To render the subsequent portion of our narrative 
more intelligible, we will give a hurried sketch of the 
state of affairs at the Oude rebel durbar. Twelve 
regiments had been raised by the British Govern- 
ment on annexation ; of these regiments the greater 
number had previously belonged to the Oude service. 
This force, including also several regiments of cavalry, 
was styled the Oude Irregular Force. At the com- 
mencement of the siege of Lucknow, it was by these 
troops, composed by most part of Oude men, that the 
claims of the king were made in the person of a boy 
ten or twelve years of age, his name Birjees Kudr, 
the supposed son of the ex-king, Wajid Alee, but the 
real offspring of one Munnoo Khan. The mother of 
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this boy had originally been a dancing girl, with whom 
Munnoo Khan, then holding a subordinate charge in 
the royal cook-room, had formed an intimacy. The 
king, hearing of the girl’s beauty, admitted her to 
tlie number of his mahuls, under the title of ‘^Huzrut 
Mahul.” She received a handsome allowance, with a 
large establishment, of which she appointed Munnoo 
Khan the darogah or superintendent. The former 
intimacy was still, though secretly, carried on, and 
resulted in the birth of the boy Birjees Kudr, On 
the elevation of Birjees Kudr to the throne, or rather 
on his being created Wazier ofOude — for his authority 
was at first held subordinate to that of the emperor of 
Delhi — ^his mother and Munnoo Khan enjoyed an 
amount of power, checked only by the caprices of the 
troops to whom their elevation had been due. Mun- 
noo Khan was a man of no talent whatsoever, and 
alike wanting in that courage, both moral and physi- 
cal, so requisite in a person in the critical position 
which he now held. 

As to the Meer Wajid Alee, whom we have already 
had occasion to name, he held with regard to another 
Begum, known as the Sooltan Mahul, the same posi- 
tion as did Munnoo Khan with regard to the Huzrut 
Mahul, nominally the darogah of her household, in 
reality living with her on the most intimate terms, the 
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king the dupe of both these women. Between Meer 
Wajid Alee and Munnoo Khan, however, exists this 
great difference ; the former is of a respectable family 
of Syuds, the latter of low origin ; the former has 
received what amongst the Mahomedans of Central 
India is considered a good education, the latter is 
almost ignorant of even the art of reading and writing 
his own language. Wajid Alee had charge of the 
financial arrangements of the durbar. 

Two or three days after the arrival at Lucknow of 
the English prisoners, this event became known to 
the Lucknow garrison. Some of the British scouts 
had already given information that certain English 
prisoners had been brought to Lucknow from the 
district, but their information was vague. It was, 
however, shortly confirmed by one of Rajah Maun 
Sing’s Moonsliees, who presented himself within the 
British entrenchment, the bearer of a letter from 
h&anaster to Sir James Outram. This person gave 
all^pjcticulars ; and through him, with the sanction of 
general, communication was held with the cap- 
tives ; a letter was received written by Captain Orr 
and signed by all his companions, stating that Meer 
Wajid Alee, Munnoo Khan, and Maun Sing were 
showing them kindness, and that their fetters had 
been removed. Maun Sing himself wrote to the 
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general and also to Captain Orr’s brothers, both of 
whom were in the Lucknow garrison, tliat he would 
exert himself to the best to save the captives. 
Although Rajah Maun Sing had in his letter some- 
what exaggerated the extent of his kind offices towards 
them, and had given the general and Captain Orr’s 
brothers to understand that he had caused the fetters 
to be removed, yet it was subsequently discovered 
that it was to Meer Wajid Alee that the gentlemen 
were indebted for this act of kindness. 

Maun Sing certainly rendered signal service in 
facilitating communication with Wajid Alee; and 
here let us state once for all, that the behaviour of 
tliis man was from the very first invariably kind and 
considerate, and above all, full of respect. It appears 
from his conversation with Mrs. Orr, that he had 
endeavoured to prevent the massacre in the city of 
nineteen persons (amongst whom was Miss Georgiana 
Jackson, the sister of Sir Mountstewart) on the 
memorable day of the entrance into Lucknow of the 
troops under Generals Havelock and Outram ; un 
fortunately they were in the custody of the Delhi 
troops, then under the complete influence of the 
moulvie,* and to have spoken or acted openly in 

* Note hj Captain HutchiniOD. — This was the tnoalrie alluded 
to before at i^aabad. 
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their favour would certainly have caused the death 
of Meer Wajid Alee. From the 26th October to 
the 16th November, the prisoners received firequent 
visits from Munnoo Khan. His object was to per- 
suade Sir Mountstewart Jackson and Captain Orr to 
write, the one to his uncle, Mr. C. C. Jackson, the 
other to Sir James Outram, that the durbar was 
willing to release the prisoners and to allow the gar- 
rison to leave the city unmolested should the British 
consent to abandon Oude entirely. Both officers 
refused to be the channel of communication of this 
proposition, persuaded as they were that should the 
British, on the faith of the rebels, leave the Residency, 
the Cawnpore tragedy would again be enacted. Fail- 
ing in this purpose, Munnoo Khan, through one of 
his agents, sent word to the oflScers, that since they 
refused to write they must head the troops in their 
assaults on the beleaguered garrison, cast shells, &c. 
This the officers indignantly refused to do, and plainly 
told Munnoo Khan that nothing could induce them 
to join the rebel army against their own countrymen. 
On hearing this Munnoo Khan left the room and 
mentioned the circumstance to one of the men of the 
guard, who ferociously made a fearful sign, passing 
his finger across his throat ; this sign did not pass 
unobserved by Mrs. Orr and her husband, who felt 
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that the last hour was come, and told their poor 
companions to prepare for the worst : but it did not 
suit Munnoo Khan then to carry the threat into 
execution. 

Everything tended to make the position of the 
prisoners as dreadful as possible. The nature of 
the feelings towards them of their gaolers had be^ 
sufficiently manifest ; and their feeling would, it 
was feared, but be increased by the refusal of the 
officers to act in a manner dishonourable to them- 
selves. As to their personal comforts, they were 
but scanty. They received food indeed, but it 
was given in small quantities, and only proved 
sufficient because several of the poor captives were 
in too sickly a state to partake of it. Poor Sir 
Mountstewart was wasting away. Morton, for days 
together, refused to touch food of any kind. Barnes 
was all but insensible to all external events. Captain 
Orr was so changed, that even those who in Oude 
had for years past been intimately acquainted with 
him, could not recognize him. If such was the fear- 
fiil change that had taken place in the person of the 


gentlemen, how much more startling must it not 
.Wve been with regard to the ladies, Mrs. Orr and 
Jackson I Their clothes, even in the jungles, 
had flready long since been in tatters; they were 
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now entirely in rags. Their hair was completely 
matted, deprived as they were of combs and brushes, 
or, in fact, of all those little articles of toilet so ne- 
cessary to ensure cleanliness. In a word, body and 
mind alike suffered, the sufferings of the one, in fact, 
increasing the suffering of the other. The poor little 

children, too — what a fate was theirs I 
% 

We have already stated that, through the kindness 
of Wajid Alee, the fetters had been removed from 
the legs of the gentlemen. The moulvie had by 
s6me means been informed of this, and he sent one of 
his men to ascertain exactly the fact. Fortunately, 
Wajid Alee heard of the circumstance, and, bribing 
handsomely the spy, induced him to report to the 
moulvie that the fetters had not been discontinued. 

We have nothing new to relate until the arrival of 
Sir Colin Campbell to effect the relief of the besieged 
garrison. Some letters, it is true, had been sent by 
Captain Orr to tlie Residency, and answers returned, 
but some of the former only reached their destination 
long after date. In the meanwhile, during all this 
dreary period, alternate hopes and fears had been 
entertained at the Residency regarding the probable 
fate of the captives. General Outram wrote in 
strong language to Rajah Maun Sing, enforcing upon 
him the necessity of saving the lives of the prisoners. 
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and assuring him that this act alone would convince 
him that the rajah was sincere, on his protestations 
of fidelity. Indeed, Maun Sing wrote on several 
occasions to the general on his own account, but in- 
variably received the assurance that the rescue from 
captivity and death of the prisoners was the sine qua 
non of his ultimately receiving pardon. But alas I ut 
was doomed that the warmest and most earnest hopes 
were to be disappointed. Wajid Alee had latterly 
been obliged to discontinue his visits to the captives. 
He had for some time past been, by the fiend moul- 
vie, suspected of showing too much kindness to the 
prisoners; and so bitter was the feeling of the moulvie 
on this account towards Wajid Alee, that the latter 
was obliged to conceal himself during four days in 
the city. Fortunately, Munnoo Khan could not dis- 
pense with his services, and plainly told the chiefs of 
the rebel army, that unless Wajid Alee was pro- 
tected from the menaces of the moulvie, and allowed 
to resume his duties, he (Munnoo Khan) could not 
carry on his own. Wajid Alee was consequently, 
under a most solemn promise of protection, allowed 
to return to the Kaiser Bagh ; but of course he was 
obliged to be very cautious in his rare interviews 
with the captives. On the 14th November, heavy 
firing was heard in the suburbs of the city. The 
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guard placed over the prisoners immediately got 
under arms, and the jemadar, or native officer in 
command, was heard to give strict orders not to allow 
either Munnoo Khan or Meer Wajid Alee to com- 
municate with the prisoners. This day, and that of 
the 15th, were passed in the most wretched anxiety. 
Great tumult and uproar reigned in the Kaiser Bagh; 
so great, indeed, that it prevented the prisoners from 
hearing the cannonading of Sir Colin’s advancing 
army. On the 16th November, a large body of men 
of the 71st Native Infantry rushed towards the room 
where the captives were lodged. They were com- 
pletely equipped, wearing the cross-belts over their 
own native clothes. On their arrival, the former 
guard withdrew; and all the inmates of that wretched 
room were ordered, in language too brutal to be re- 
peated, to rise and come forward. Not a word was 
spoken by our poor countrymen, who rose with some 
difficulty. We cannot describe the solemn and awfnl 
scene, and with harrowed feelings we will drop the 
veil over what is perhaps too sacred to be revealed. 
Another person, evidently in authority, now appeared 
and whispered some orders into the ear of the man 
commanding the party of the 7 1st. This order it 
was soon discovered was to leave the ladies where 
they were, and to drag the officers away. All felt 
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in that dreadful hour that the fiat had gone forth ; 
the poor children uttered a loud shriek, as if their 
tender reason was about to abandon them; a' solemn 
adieu was said by Sir Mountstewart Jackson and 
Captain Orr to those they had loved so much; 
cords were produced, the prisoners, undaunted in 
spirit even at this dreadful moment, allowed them- 
selves calmly to be bound, and soon were seen no 
more, A rattle of musketry was heard by those 
who had been left behind, although its fearful tale 
was not then understood by them ; nor even was 
it revealed for some time afterwards, as the native 
guard persisted, when questioned on the subject, in 
saying that some native prisoners had been put to 
death, and that the English captives were still in 
the custody of the 71st Regiment. Whether this 
false statement was made from motives of pity, or 
from some other reason, it is difficult to say. It 
was on the 7th January, 1858, that Wajid Alee, 
being repeatedly interrogated by Mrs. Orr, dis- 
closed the truth, adding that the crime had been 
committed at the instigation of the moulvie. But 
to continue — ^the jemadar of the guard which had 
been placed over them was in the habit, now and 
then, of leaving his charges to assist in pointing * 
the guns of one of the numerous batteries of the 
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Kaiser Bagh — he was considered a good shot, and 
was rewarded by a donation of 500 rupees for 
haying, by a round shot, knocked down the British 
flag which Sir Colin’s victorious troops had placed 
on one of the turrets of the Khoor Sheid Munzil,* 
and which was known to the English residents of 
Lucknow under the designation of the mess-house of 
her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment. This jemadar was 
of a brutal disposition, and was killed at his battery by 
one of our shots on the 15th November. He was 
succeeded by another jemadar, who, though bad 
enough, was still a little less cruel than his predeces- 
sor. After the enactment of the scene just described 
as having occurred on the 16th, the ladies had 
apparently been forgotten, and for two whole days 
no food had been sent to them — a few morsels of dry 
chuppatees, the remnants of former repasts, had 
fortunately been carefully preserved, and these, 
moistened with water, were now and then given to 
the children when oppressed with hunger. At last 
the jemadar reported to his superior officer, that 
either the prisoners must be fed, or he must be 
relieved of his charge; a person styling himself 
adjutant,” came to verily the jemadar’s statement 
Finding the account had not been exaggerated, he 
♦ Khoor Shoid^ihe sun ; itfimzi?-— house, edifice. 
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gave one rupee to the jemadar with which to procure 
food. Rice and dall were now given to the ladies, 
and this food was cooked by the camp followers in 
the British service, who had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. Preparations were now being made for 
the masterly operations by which the garrison of 
Lucknow was to be reeved. A sham bombarding 
of the Kaiser Bagh was comihenced. The house in 
which the ladies was confined was not secure from 
the effects of the iron hail, and the guard, fearing 
probably for their own safety, were seriously think- 
ing of cruelly getting rid of their charge ; but mon- 
strous as they were, they one by one refused to strike 
the first blow. At this juncture their good genius, 
Wajid Alee, once more appeared to the aid of the 
ladies, and he persuaded the jemadar to conduct his 
prisoners to their former abode, the stables : much 
confusion existed, and Wajid Alee seized upon the 
opportunity thus afforded to renew his visits, although 
these visits were few and far between, and made 
under disguise. 

The Lucknow garrison had now been relieved; 
women and children, sick and wounded, had all most 
providentially been extricated from their perilous 
situation, and the two forces, the relieving and the 
relieved, marched on to the Alumbagh. 
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Sir Colin hastened on to the relief of Cawnpore, 
then invested by the Nana and the Gwalior troops. 
Sir James Outram, with a very inadequate force, 
was to hold the Alumbagh, a position which was 
considered a most important one. Great was the 
joy, at Lucknow, of the rebels, as our forces aban- 
doned the city ; in their madness, they thought they 
were delivered for ever of their hated enemies, and 
that the force left by Sir Colin at Alumbagh merely 
waited for reinforcements to join the Commander-in- 
Chief ; not reflecting that, had a complete abandon- 
ment of the province been finally determined upon. 
Sir James Outram’s force would naturally have 
either at once joined the body of the army, or at 
least have at once followed it ; but they were 
blinded. In their mad joy, they at once released 
nearly two hundred native prisoners ; but this error, 
on their part, was most providential, as our captive 
countrywomen were for a time forgotten. It was 
with an aching heart that they were told by the 
jailors that the British had left the Residency ; the 
last faint hope of delivery seemed destroyed for ever; 
and their sorrow was increased by a sad event which 
occurred on or about the 24th of November. Poor 
little Sophie Christian had, during the long period 
which our narrative embraces, been struggling with 
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sickness and hardship; her poor little frame had 
been shattered by repeated attacks of fever and dy- 
sentery ; but although she had appeared latterly to 
rally, yet nature was completely exhausted, and on 
the day alluded to, the 24th of November, the poor 
little angel laid her down and slept. Death passed 
his hand gently over her ; her beautiful eyes closed 
softly, as if in gentle sleep; and before her com- 
panions could perceive the change, her infant spirit 
had fled for ever from the scene of danger and of 
misery. Through the kindness of a man of the 
guard, himself the father of a large family, and upon 
whom Mrs. Orr had imposed a solemn oath, and also 
by bribing another person to lend his services in 
the performance of the sad ceremony, Mrs. Orr and 
Miss Jackson had the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that, during the dark hours of the ensuing 
night, the remains of the little girl were carefully 
confided to the earth. This event naturally cast a 
gloom over minds already wrung to the utmost by 
apprehension, anxiety, and grief. Day after day 
passed away without bringing any comfort — ^indeed, 
perhaps, more painfully than the preceding one. 
Their food, instead of being cooked separately, was 
but a small portion of the general mess prepared 
for their native prisoners ; and coarse native clothes, 
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already worn, were given in lieu of the tattered rem- 
nants of their English garments. 

Captain Orr’s brother had been attached to 
General Sir J. Outram’s staff, in the intelligence 
department, and, after many efforts, they succeeded 
in establishing communication with Wajid Alee, and, 
through his kindness, with the prisoners, to whom 
they were enabled to send secretly and with extreme 
caution a small supply of the most necessary medi- 
cines, and of tea. A few letters were received by 
either party, but very irregularly, and at long inter- 
vals. Communication was also held from the Alum- 
bagh with Meer Wajid Alee, and with Maun Sing’s 
vakeel ; for Maun Sing himself had left Lucknow 
for his own residence at Shahgunge, or at least had 
pretended to do so. 

It is impossible to appreciate the kindness of 
General Outram, in all his constant endeavours, by 
threats and promises, by offers of several rewards, to 
secure the safety of the prisoners ; and to him, under 
Providence, are our countrywomen most deeply in- 
debted for their subsequent release. Wajid Alee 
gave a solemn promise, to effect, if possible, the 
deliverance of the captives; he made this promise 
not only to General Outram, but confirmed it in the 
presence of the ladies by a sacred oath, swearing on 
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the heads of his own children. This is the most 
binding of all oaths amongst natives. But how, 
amidst the many intricate passages of the Kaiser 
Bagh, exposed from every side to the gaze of the 
soldiery crowded within its walls, could the prisoners 
be withdrawn? As a preliminary step, Wajid Alee, 
through his influence with Munnoo Khan, repre- 
senting that the health of the captives was affected, 
removed them to a house nearer to one of the main 
roads of the city, and also, as much as possible, 
spread in the city the report that the ladies had been 
killed by a shot from the British entrenchments. 

One Anunt Ram, the vakeel of Rajah Maun 
Sing, sometimes accompanied Wajid Alee in his 
visits to the captive ladies, and it was about the 
month of January that Anunt Ram suggested the 
idea of secretly carrying away Mrs. Orr’s Kttle 
daughter, Louisa, and rescuing her from captivity. 
Wajid Alee entered warmly into the plans proposed 
to be adopted by Anunt Ram. Food was sent very 
irregularly to the natives ; and in fact, during a tem- 
porary absence from his home of Wajid Alee, it was 
withheld altogether, under pretext of putting a stop 
to this evil, but in reality with a far different object 
in view. Wajid Alee engaged for the ladies the 
services of a native woman, a resident of Lucknow* 
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This woman was a rough, masculine creature, pos- 
sessed of much ready wit and courage, and admir- 
ably adapted for the part she was destined to play. 
The native physician of the court was a kind- 
hearted man, and his conduct on more than one 
occasion showed that he was touched at the sight 
of the sufferings of our countrywomen. Wajid 
Alee sought his assistance, and easily persuaded 
him to report to the durbar that the child was 
dangerously ill, and that he had no hopes of her 
recovery. This report was sent in daily; but it 
was necessary also to gain over the commandant 
of the corps, which furnished the guard over the 
prisoners ; this man, however, at once refused to 
connive at the escape of the little prisoner, and 
Wajid Alee was plunged into no little anxiety at 
having been obliged to divulge his secret to this 
person, who would in all probability have made the 
whole plot public, had he not been restrained by 
the fact of his owing his own appointment to the 
kindness of Wajid Alee. Although the scheme 
had failed, yet Wajid Alee did not despair of 
success through other means. He allowed several 
days to pass apparently in inactivity, he treated 
the commandant with the greatest kindness, but in 
the meanwhile he adroitly persuaded Munnoo Khan 
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to employ the commandant’s regiment in levying 
contributions of money (then urgently required) on 
the principal inhabitants of Lucknow. For this 
purpose all the guards of the regiment were with- 
drawn from their posts, and relieved by men from 
other regiments. This arrangement, it will easily 
be understood, pleased the commandant vastly, as 
it afforded him and his men an opportunity of 
enriching themselves. Having succeeded thus far, 
Wajid Alee took care that the new, or relieving 
guard over (he prisoners should be composed of men 
of his own choice, who received orders not to allow 
any person to communicate with the prisoners, and 
if questioned as to the nature of their duty, to state 
that they were placed as a guard over the stables. 
The hakeem, or physician, once more made his 
daily reports to the durbar of the bad state of the 
little girl’s health. The commandant, suspecting 
that Wajid Alee was again favouring her escape, 
reported the circumstance to Munnoo Khan, who 
immediately sent a person, by name Ally Jan, to 
ascertain whether little Louisa was in reality as ill 
as reported. Ally Jan was on terms of friendship 
with both Munnoo Khan and Wajid Alee, but 
more especially with the latter, to whom he con- 
stantly reported all that occurred at the durbar 
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and at the councils of the rebel chiefs of the 
army, to the latter of which Wajid Alee was not 
admitted. It is needless to say that Ally Jan 
made a favourable report The hakeem now re- 
ported that the supposed invalid had ceased to 
exist The guard was only bribed by Wajid 
Alee, its commanding officer himself receiving 300 
rupees. On the eighth day all was ready — the 
hands, feet, and legs of the little girl had been 
coloured so as to resemble in tint those of a native 
child. She was covered as much as possible with 
a cloth, and confided to the care of the woman 
before mentioned. To give as great an appear- 
ance of reality as possible to the whole transaction, 
Wajid Alee had instructed the jemadar of the 
guard to depute one of his men to demand of 
Munnoo Khan the money necessary to defray the 
expenses of the burial. The woman, accompanied 
by the jemadar himself, now left the place, carry- 
ing the precious burden on her back, bemoaning 
and lamenting her pretended loss with all tfi^ ges- 
tures and usages of native women on such occa- 
sions. Her acting was perfect, and with great 
presence of mind she passed all the guards without 
attracting suspicion; she was guided, though very 
secretly, by the jemadar to Rajah Maun Sing’s 
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city residence, whence shortly afterwards she 
was removed by Anunt Ram to one of Maim 
Sing’s forts, and thence, eventually, after the 
lapse of several days, to the British camp at the 
Alumbagh; but the passage through the city and 
the journey to the fort in the district were not 
accomplished without incurring great risk at Chin- 
hut (a short distance from Lucknow). Anunt Ram 
and his party had to pass through the camp of the 
moulvie, who had suddenly and without the know- 
ledge of Anunt Ram encamped at that place. The 
moulvie’s troops challenged the party, and it required 
all the skill of Anunt Ram to satisfy the questions 
put to him. It would be difficult to describe the 
feeling of the mother when the moment of separa- 
tion had arrived — nothing but the ardent desire to 
see her child safe from all danger, could have induced 
her to overcome all doubts and fears, and to confide 
her beloved child to the care of strangers. 

General Sir James Outram had now left Alum- 
bagh to take command of a strong division on the 
other side of the Goomtee. The bombardment of the 
city had commenced in right earnest During three 
days the ladies were exposed to much danger, the 
shells falling near, and indeed on one occasion on the 
very building in which they were lodged. Wajid 

16 
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Alee consequently obtained permission to remove his 
charge to another house in the city: to effect this 
the ladies were botli placed in one doolee, which, 
however, had not proceeded far when it was stopped 
by the sentry at the grand doorway of the Kaiser 
Bagh. The soldier said he would not allow the doolee 
to pass without seeing the hands and feet of those 
inside. This was an anxious and critical moment, 
but Wajid Alee, foreseeing everything, had bribed 
an old chobdar of the former time, a man who had 
well known Captain Orr, from whom he had fre- 
quently received presents, to accompany the ladies. 
As soon as the sentry had uttered his wish to examine 
the hands and feet of the occupants of the doolee, 
the old chobdar immediately came forward, and with 
ready answer told him that the doolee contained one 
of the favourite begums, who was proceeding to pay 
her devotions at one of the holy shrines in the city, 
and that she would return to the palace the next 
morning. The old man pretended great indignation 
at the sentry having had the audacity to threaten to 
remove the purdah of the conveyance, and in fact 
spoke and managed so well, that the bewildered 
sepojrs allowed the doolee to pass wit^ut further 
opposition clear of the Kaiser Bagh. Many dangers 
still awaited our party whilst passing through streets 
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crowded with lawless and independent soldiers, but 
Providence guided them, and they reached their 
destination in safety, followed by the guard, supposed 
by the passers-by to be one of honour accompanying 
a native lady of high rank. Of course the con- 
fusion reigning in the city at the time favoured the 
passage of tlie party ; but still the new abode was 
not secure against the messengers of death hurled 
by the British against the doomed city, and Wajid 
Alee removed to yet another house in the suburbs 
occupied by the Sultan Mahul, and Wajid Alee’s 
wife and children, as well as by his brother-in-law’s 
family. Here the ladies were most kindly received, 
clothes provided for them, and all their wants, as much 
as possible, attended to. The British, already masters 
of the Kaiser Bagh and of the principal buildings in 
the city, were driving the enemy from its outskirts, 
a portion of which was still held by the moulvie. 
The monster had long suspected Wajid Alee of being 
friendly to the English, and his object was to seize 
him as he had seized Shurfood Dowlah, the minister, 
under the rebel administration. Communication with 
the British camp, though often interrupted, was still 
kept up with Wajid Allee, who was plunged in the 
greatest anxiety regarding the safety of the ladies 
and of his own large family. 


16—2 
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The moulvie had discovered on the 18th March 
the abode of Wajid Alee, who through his own in- 
formants, had been made well aware of the designs 
of his enemy. The position in which the ladies now 
found themselves was most critical, for although the 
British, as we have before stated, were masters of 
the principal portions of the city, yet the moulvie 
with a considerable force still held a position in the 
suburbs. On the night of the 17th or 18th March, 
Wajid Alee wrote to Captain Orr’s brother, pointing 
out the extreme danger in which he was placed, and 
begged assistance without delay. This letter was 
shown to Sir J. Outram, who communicated, we 
believe, on the subject with General Macgregor, then 
with the Gorkha troops most providentially in the 
neighbourhood of Wajid Alee’s house; but the 
danger was imminent, the moulvie with his men 
was hourly expected, and no time was to be lost. 
W ajid Alee begged of Mrs. Orr to write a note, ex- 
plaining the difficulties and danger by which she was 
surrounded, to the address of any British officer; 
this note he should cause to be conveyed to the 
nearest British post. Mrs. Orr wrote a few lines 
which were confided to Wajid Alee’s brother-in- 
law. This person, however, had hardly left the 
house when he encountered a body of Gorkhas 
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under the command of two British officers, Captains 
MacNeil and Bogle. He immediately explained to 
them the nature of his errand, and led the way to 
the house. 

The raoulvie was already coming in the same 
direction from another quarter. The officers rushed 
into the house, and without the loss of a moment 
placed the ladies in a palanquin : no bearers could 
be found, but the servants of the officers and some 
Gorkhas were pressed into the service, and Captain 
MacNeil, accompanying the palanquin, commenced 
his perilous journey, leaving Captain Bogle with the 
Gorkhas to escort Wajid Alee and his family. It 
must be remembered that Captain MacNeil had to 
pass through narrow streets entirely devoid of 
British troops, and about which the enemy were 
still hovering, and that he might at every moment 
expect an attack, or at all events a ball from some 
hidden assassin. Captain MacNeil, however, rushed 
on, urging and encouraging liis party to make the 
most strenuous efforts. The Char Bagh ravine was 
reached and crossed, and a little farther General 
Magregor’s camp came in sight; on — on — swiftly 
was the palanquin borne; the friendly camp is 
at length gained, and the ladies are safe. It is need- 
less to say how kindly and cordially the ladies were 
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received by General Macgregor and his officers. 
Every attention was shown to them, and on the next 
day, the 20th March, they were escorted to General 
Sir J. Outram’s camp, where Mrs. Orr had the 
inexpressible delight of once more clasping her 
daughter in her arms. 

But we must return to Captain Bogle, the brave 
companion of Captain MacNeil. With much diffi- 
culty and at much risk he succeeded in escorting 
the whole of Meer Wajid Alice’s family to General 
Macgregor’s camp. The difficulty of his enterprise wil 1 
be better understood by those acquainted with native 
manners and customs. To these officers our once 
captive countryv’omen are indeed much indebted 
for the gallantry and presence of mind that they 
displayed on the occasion, when delay or hesitation 
would have been fatal. In after years the souvenir 
of the deed performed by Captains MacNeil and 
Bogle at Lucknow will not be reckoned as the least 
among pleasurable reminiscences. 

W e will now conclude. W e have accompanied our 
countrymen step by step amidst danger and death, and 
have given to our readers a faithful, and we hope 
not an uninteresting narrative of what they suffered. 
Many details have been omitted in order not to clog 
unnecessarily the statement of more important events. 
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Let it not be understood that we have intentionally 
placed Captain Orr and his wife more prominently 
before our readers than we have done their equally 
unfortunate and suffering companions. Their intimate 
knowledge of the country and of its language and 
customs necessarily, on most occasions, constrained 
them to take a leading part in their every-day inter- 
course with the natives. We must, however, make 
mention of one circumstance, the nature of which 
cannot but strike the most callous minds, before the 
final separation of the gentlemen from the ladies in 
the Kaiser Bagh. Mrs. Orr had occasion to send 
for some native medicines ; they were brought to her 
wrapped up in a piece of printed paper. On glancing 
her eyes over it, Mrs. Orr perceived that it was a 
portion of a leaf of a Bible, and contained the follow- 
ing passage of Isaiah, chap, li., ver. 11:^^ They shall 
obtain gladness and joy ; and sorrow and mourning 
shall flee away. I, even I, am He that comforteth 
you ; who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of 
a man that shall die, and of the son of man which 
shall be made as grass ; and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker, that hath stretched forth the heavens, and 
laid down the foundations of the earth; and hast 
feared continually every day because of the fury of 
the oppressor, as if he were ready to destroy? and 
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where is the fury of the oppressor? The captive exile 
hasteneth that he may be loosed, and that he should 

not die in the pit, nor that ” 

(Signed) A. Orr, Captain^ 

Deputy Commissioner. 

The accompanying deposition by a Madras servant, 
and a brief memorandum I drew up on the subject, 
give allthat is circumstantially known as to the mode 
of our poor countrymen’s death, and also the probable 
locality where the murder was perpetrated, wliich ac- 
cording to the foregoing account took place on the 
16th November, 1857. 

Deposition of Lorgeressy MadraseOy a Christiany native 
of BelareOy born and bred a Camp-follower. 

Came with the force of General Havelock. Was 
with the troops under General Neil, when that officer 
was killed, endeavouring to escape with other natives, 
he rushed unwittingly, as did many others, into a 
house held by sepoys who seized him at once; he 
was plundered, and said he was a sweeper. 

First took him to Kaiser Bagh, and afterwards to 
Gisaree Mundee, near the Kaiser Bagh. When Sir 
Colin Campbell entered Lucknow, the three gen- 
tlemen were shot and left lying about one hundred 
yards outside a gateway of the Kaiser Bagh. 
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During Sir Colin’s first attack the bodies lay there, 
and after he went away this man and other prisoners 
were brought out to bury them. 

* He observed three bodies tied arm to arm, not back 
to back ; one body, a short man, had a Prayer-book 
in his waistcoat pocket ; one body, cannot remember 
which, had jingal bullet sticking in his left side. 

All the bodies had European clothes on, but one 
body had native shoes on ; stockings appeared on all, 
as the other bodies had shoes on of European make ; 
a leather helmet hat lay near one body. 

The short body had no beard; others, cannot 
remember faces, perfectly black from corruption, as 
also the hands. 

The three bodies lying in a row on their backs, 
tied arm to arm, looked so black, that I first thought 
they were natives. 

A trench was near, and, according to orders, I aided 
in helping to xmtie their arms ; we placed them in the 
trench one over the other, and put the hat and book 
with them. 

The sepoys standing looking on when we arrived 
to bury the bodies, were joking, and saying to each 
other, *^Who are these men? they must be great 
men ; governors, perhaps ; ” to which the reply, 
over and over repeated, was, ** Oh yes, this one is 
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Governor of Madras, that of Bombay, and that of 
Bengal.” 

Ground been so altered since, that I cannot recog- 
nize the place where they were buried. 


Memo. — I went with the Madrasee, who gave the 
deposition foregoing, and starting from a gateway 
belonging to the Kaiser Bagh, which he recognized, 
we, after a long search and conversation with native 
mistrys, who had apparently seen the last fortifica- 
tions made, ascertained the spot where probably the 
house had stood, under the cover of which the 
'Madrasee remembered crouching on his way to inter 
the bodies, and from which he hoped to trace his next 
land-mark, a kutcha wall. After clearing away 
rubbish and digging, we definitely laid bare the 
foundation of the sought-for house, which exactly 
corresponded in position, size, and description, as 
given by the Madrasee, with that of the native 
mistrys and tindals. 

Then came the extreme difficulty of tracing a mud- 
wall, along which he had gone, until he reached a 
trench in which the bodies were hastily buried. For 
a considerable time we traced all the directions 
of this wall, the existence of which the mistrys 
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quite recollected, but of which now no trace remained. 
At length we decided on the point it ran to, and from 
which extreme the Madrasee said the trench lay 
about thirty feet in the direction of the Chuttur 
Munzil; but here we were completely and finally 
foiled: the first day all the mistrys maintained no 
trench had existed there at all, and the second day, 
that though some fancied they recollected a trench, 
yet that it had been completely swallowed up and 
dug out in the vast ditch or canal, as the natives call 
it, dug round the Kaiser Bagh palace. In the last 
fortifications thrown up, I examined the ground very 
carefully and very disappointedly, for I had felt 
almost certain of at last finding the bones of oifr 
murdered countrymen ; but further examination 
only convinced me more of the extreme probabil?ty 
that their rude grave had been included in the vast 
ditch, and thus no trace remained. I, however, had 
the only remaining trench of the enemy which was 
discernible thoroughly excavated, but found nothing. 

The locality of the murder within fifty yards either 
way I have determined, but for all else can only 
regret my great want of success. 

I would suggest that a plain but well proportioned 
monument be erected on the spot, which If eel sure 
is within fifty yards of their last resting-place ; this 
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monument should be enclosed by an iron railing, as 
the site is at the junction of two or three new roads. 

For inscription — as it does not appear desirable in 
so public a place to put up any words tending to per- 
petuate the ill-feeling between the white man and the 
black, so it cannot be that our grievous wrong should 
be entirely unnoticed — I would therefore propose 
that the names of the fallen be inscribed, with the 
date as near as can be given, and this simple re- 
mark — 

^‘VICTIMS OF 1857.” 

It will be remembered that in the narrative of 
Captain John Hearsey, the ladies of his party, with 
Mr. Carew, got separated from him and other gen- 
tlemen, and that this occurred when the whole party 
was attacked by the Dhowrairah rebels, near the 
banks of the Chonka river. 

It has been ascertained that the unfortunate ladies, 
with Mr. Carew and the stepson of Sergeant-Major 
Rodgers, eventually fell into the hands of the Rajah 
of Dhowrairah, and were sent into Lucknow. 

I have ascertained' the spot where they were shot 
by the rebel sepoys, and a suitable monument will 
^ be erected to their memory and that of others who 
perished with theifi at that place. 
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The following account, by Meer Wajid Alee, 
Darogah, is the most complete statement I have been 
able to get regarding their fate. 

The exact date of their foul murder it is impos- 
sible to fix, but all accounts appear to point to its 
having been perpetrated a very few days after the 
late General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., entered 
with General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., to relieve 
the garrison in the Residency. 

Translation of a Memorandum furnished by Meer 

Wajid Alee, Darogah of Lucknow y who saved Mrs, 

Orr and Miss Jacksom 

The following persons were sent to Lucknow by 
the Rajah of Dhowrairah, under the escort of three 
hundred men, belonging to Hurpurshad, Chuckladar 
of Khyrabad, accompanied by Fukrooddeen Khan* 
and Bundeh Hussen : — 

1. Miss Jackson. 

2. Mrs. Captain Greene. 

3. Mr. Coldayrah (?) a writer. 

4. The stepson of Sergeant-Major Rodgers.t 

5. Mr. Carew, of the Shahjehanpore Rosa Factory. 

The above-mentioned persons were brought in on 

babuls. On their arrival they were placed under a 

♦ ^as a Goremment agent. t Twenty years of age. 
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guard of sepoys. At night, a court was assemtbled 
to debate on the subject of the prisoners. This 
court was composed of Captain Oomrao Sing, 6th* 
Regiment Oude Irregular Force ; Captain Rugonath 
Sing, 2nd Regiment Oude Military Police ; Captain 
Imdad Hoosein, 3rd Regiment Oude Military Police; 
Darogah Wajid Alee, Munnoo Khan Shurfood 
Dowlah; and it was the wish of all the members 
that, as these prisoners were of high rank, it would 
be advisable not only to save their lives, but to treat 
them with consideration. The court then ordered 
Wajid Alee, Darogah, to send for Darogah Mirza 
Hoosein (the steward), and to instruct him to pro- 
vide everything for their comfort, with the exception 
of wine. Wajid Alee was also instructed to provide 
a suitable house for them. It was decided that they 
shoulrd be lodged in the house in which Nawab 
Monowu Ood Dowlah was first imprisoned, but it 
was enjoined that the Nawab should not be allowed 
to communicate with the English prisoners. But 
as there were many sepoys of the 22nd Regiment 
Native Infantry at the above-mentioned house, Meer 
Wajid Alee thought it advisable to locate them in 
the Magina Wallee Barsjdurree (in the Kaiser Bagh). 
Meer Hussun Alee broii^t food and tea, as quickly 
as possible ; but, on seeing this. Captain Mukdoon Bux 
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(fornferly a subadar in Captain Bunbury’s regiment, 
and always treated by that officer with particular 
kindness) placed a guard over the Europeans, and 
strictly forbad any of the durbar officials having 
communication with them. Food, however, was still 
sent to the poor prisoners. On the third day of their 
arrival at Lucknow, after an unsuccessful attack 
on the Alumbagh, Mukdoon Bux ordered the pri- 
soners to be brought out, and, taking them towards 
a nullah near the Tara Kothee (Observatory), on 
the road to Secunder Bagh, cruelly murdered them. 
Mrs. Greene and Miss Jackson w’ere brutally dragged 
along to the place of execution. Twenty-two persons 
were this day murdered ; amongst these five were 
Mahomedans (and of these one, Mahomed Khan, kot- 
wal of the city), the remainder were Europeans and 
Eurasians. After the foul murder the bodies were 
thrown into the river. 

The whole of the official and authentic informa- 
tion, now in the possession of the local Government, 
regarding the fate of those of our countrymen and 
countrywomen who perished in the mutiny in Oude, 
is here completed. 

Nothing more of an authentic character is known. 

It may be interesting to observe that but very few 
relics of European property have been recovered in 
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Oudb; in some instances, property has been found 
on sepoys who were slain in action ; but the great 
bulk of European property, such as fiirniture, horses, 
carriages, &c., has not been recovered. Most pro- 
bably, as the country was gradually re-conquered, 
so the holders of English property, which they had 
obtained during the mutiny, became alarmed, and 
destroyed it. 

* « G. Hutchinson, Captain, 

Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Ovde. 


THE END. 


London : Printed by Smith, Lu>£n & Co., Little Green Arbour Court, £.C. 
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The Peculiumi an Essay on the Causes of the 

Decline of the Society of Friends, By Thomas Hancock. 

Post 8t>o. Price 5s. cloth. 
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One Hundred. 

District Duties during the Revolt in the North- 
West Provinces *of India, By H. Dundas Robertson, 
Bengal Civil Service. Post Svo, with a Map. Price 9s. cloth. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude, By Cabt. G. 
Hutchinson, Military Secretary, Oude. Published by 
authority. Post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth. 

Australian Facts and Prospects; with the Au- 
thor^ s Australian Autohiography. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of Orion,” The Dreamer and the Worker,” &c. 

Small post Svo, price 5s., cloth. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Life of Edmund Malone {Editor of Shakspeare), 

with Selections from his Manuscript Anecdotes, By Sir 
James Pbior, Author of the “Life of Burke,” “Life of 
Goldsmith,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait 

A New Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Through Norway with a Knapsack. By w. M. 

WiLLfliMS. With Six Coloured Views. 


Second Edition, Post 8w>, price 12«., doth. 


— — i Kuld _ , 

who wish to travel as he dl(L on foot, and with 
the least possible expense. They may also place 
thoroujjh reliance on all ho says, his nood sense 
never allowlnK his enthusiasm to d<zzlo him and 
delude his followers. It la a useful and trust- 
worthy h >ok "—AtheacBum, 

“The hook is amusing, the author saw much 
that was new. There is frank graplilc writing, 
and much pleasant thinking, In his volume, which 
is elegantly produced, and llborallv nlustrated 
with tinted views and woodcuts.”— 


** ‘ Through Norivay with a Knapsack ’ Is a work 
of intrinsic Interest, very instructive and amus- 
ing. Mr, Williams Is a model pedestrian trav*>ller, 
and his hook is the beat guide we know df for 
those who Intend to explore Norway on foot.”— 
Spectator 

“ A very Instructive hook on Norway, and the 
manners a.id customs of its Inhabitants.”— 
Liternrp Gazette 

” Every chapter of it will he road with interest.” 
-^Morning Post, 


Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tar- 
tary, and the Coast of China, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Barracouta*' 
By J. M. TbONSON, R.N, Sw, with Charts and Views. 18y. cloth. 


\ "The able and intelligent ofllcer, whose work is 
before us, supplies the first autentio information 
I on the present state of Japnn and the neighbour- 
I ing settlements. ... An extremely interesting 
hook.”— AfAmuswm. 

“The hook possesses all the qualities of a hook 
of travels, with the prom nent advantage of break- 
ing oompsrativeiy, and in some instances alto- 
gether, new ground."— /W«»<ra<ed London Nem. 


“ Mr, Tronson writes well, and imparts a great 
deal of new and useful Information The clear 
and beautiful charts and skotclicM, accompanying 
the volume, are of great value.”— Gff' be 
“It contains a great deal that all the world 
ontrht now to know.”— J/ornfn^; Herald. 

“We cordially recommend Quar- 

terly Review. 


To Cuba and Back. By R. H. Dana, Author of Two 


I Years before the Mast,” &c. 

' " Mr. Dana’s book is so bright and lusoions, so | 

’ pictorial and oheerrul, so essentially pleasant and 
refreshing, that even the rule of a Spanish capi- 
I tan-general appears tolerable where the subjects 
are so courteous, and the strangers so gracefully 
' petted. Mr. Dana has a pen to paint such plo- 
I tures well. Uls voyiige and residence occupied 
Bcaroety a month, yet he has written a volume 
not only tasoinatiug from its warmth and glitter 
os a narrative, but also Inte'llgent, instructive, 
and of obvious mtegnty.”— AfAcwawm. 


Post 8vo. Price 7s. cloth. 

" Mr. Dana does not spare his faculty of descrip- 
tion The pictures he gives of the Oubati metro- 
polis Itself, with its tropical luxuries and laziness, 
Its dirt V and dainty ways of existence, the Spanish 
grandlodty of its national manner, and tne en- 
oroaied pettiness of its national character, are 
pleasautly and forcibly drawn. A coasting voyage 
to Matnnzas, and a railroad journev. Drought 
him into closer contact with the essential charac- 
teristics of the country and its history.”— (Safitr- 
day Jteveiw. 


Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 

Second Edition, In One Volume, Post 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“We welcome the present biography. It pre- 
sents Shelle.y to us as ho was understood by those 
who knew him best ’’—Athenmum. 

”Ln<iy Shelley touches with a reverent a* d 
loving hand, the incidents of the poet’s career, 
and the gentleness, ardour, and iruti fulness of 
his nature reapponr in her unpretending pnges. 
..... We gladly welcome this Interesiing 
volume.”— Daify Newr. 

“ Tlie present biography presents Shelley to us. 
as he was understood by those who knew him 
boSt.”— i/floder. 


“The heanty of style and feeling, with whloh 
Mils work abounds, will make it aooeptabla to 
many.”— Nufiwdat Review. 

“Latly Sheih-y’s woik is a real acquisition to 
the biographical literature of the diy, it will be 
rea < wit h profound interest for its persplcnous and 
1 ruthful delmeation of some hltlierto neglected 
traits in one of the most extraordinarv obarao- 
ters that ever lived.”— JWMsfrofed Newe of the 
World. 

“ We heartily recommend It to our readers.”— 
Critic. 


! Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and^ 
Central India during the Suppression of the Mutiny in 
1857-8. By Mrs. Henry Duberly, Author of a 
‘ “Journal kept during the Russian War.” 

I Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10«. 6{?. cloth. 


"Mrs. Duberly has produced a very readable 
and even amusing volume. Indeed, it » not easy 
to lay it aeide when once opened, and there can 


he little donbt that it will attain a considerable 
etrculation.”— 

"Mrs. Dnberly’s ‘ Catnpalgninv Bxw'rienoei ' 
is apleaMuat, chatty, little volume.”— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— conimwed 
lAfe and Liberty in America, By Dr. C. Macka^y. 

Second Edition, Two Volumes, Post 8yo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. * 


" A bright, fresh, and hopeful book, worthy of 
the author, whose songs are oftenest hoard on 
the Atlantic, Dr. Mockay writes ns healthily as 
he sings; describing 'Life* as he saw It, and 
‘Liberty* as he studied It, In the North and in 
the South.”— ArA«n<etm. 


the result of careful and diligent ouBBrynin^n. 
assisted by persona) association, well calculated 
to fa^lltate the attainment of truth.”— icodcr. 

“ ]>r. Mackay’s volumes are eminently readable 
and amusiug.”— iYds«. 


The Fool of Quality, By Henry Brooke. New and 
Revised Edition, with Biographical Preface by the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, Rector of Evcrsley. 

Two Volumes, Post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, price One Guinea. 

“If the ‘Fool of Quality ‘be perused with re- | of an accomplished gentleman and a sincere 
lerence to the period atwnich it was written, as i philanthropist, whose life was devoted to efforts 
wellaslrom its author’s point of view, and if it i to do good, its excellences, winch are many, will 
oonsidered as the earnest, heartfelt production be admitted ,”— London Nev>a, 

William Burlce the Author of Junius. By 

JeLINGER C. Symons. Square. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“This essay is written with much elegance of 
style and force of argument. • * • The hook does 
oertalnlv disclose some startling data.”— iffns- 
trated Jjondon Netca. 

By diligentlv comparing the letters of Junius 
with the private correspondence of Bdmund 


Burke, he has elicited certain parallel passages 
of which It IB impossible to evade tlio sigiu- 
llcaiice.”— Z/tferttry Gazette. 

“A week’s rettcctioii, and a second reading of 
Mr. Symons’s hook, have strengthened our oon- 
viction that he has proved his cnw."-~ Upectaivr. 


A Handbook of Average; with a Chapter on 
Arbitration, By Manley Hopkins. Second Edition, 
Revised and brought down to the present time. 

8vo. Price 15s. cloth; 17s. 8d. half bound taw calf. 

England and her Soldiers. By Harriet Martineau. 

With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams, One Vol., Crown St’O, price 9s. cloth. 


“Thepurprtse wilh which Miss Martineau has 
written about England and her soldiers is purely 
praotloal, and equally sols the manner in which 
she has treated the subject. There is not in her 
whole volume one line of invective against indiv i- 
duals or classes. No candid reader can deny that 
this effort nas been made opportunely, ably, and 
dl ••creetly.”— /Spectator. 

“ The book is remarkable for the clear, compre- 
hensive way in which the subject is treated. 
Gi-eat credit Is due to Miss Martiueau for having 
so compactly, so spiritedly, with so much truth of 


" Mr. Sargant has written a very useflil sketch, ] 
His book Is impartial, pleasantly written, and 
excellently arranged.”— i>'(iturday Review. i 

*' It bas the merit of going deep into the subject 
Aiatter at one of its most viral points ■ and ft is 
this merit that constitutes the special value of 
Mr. Saraant’s book. His views are sensible and 
sound, they are brought forward clearly and dis- 


1 some of the vagaries of the pseiido- 
■' enty years. His views 

2 this important ques- 


Life in Tuscany, By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 

With Two FtciPs, Post 8vo, price 10s. 8d. cloth. 


” There are many traces of quiet, genial humour, 
brilliaat and harmless as summer lightning, 
irhldb agreeablv relieve the more serious poitions 
Ot the work. Mise Crawlbrd’s reflections are as 
sound and praotleal iM) libr perceptions are lively 
4 


detail, and at the same time so much force, placed 
the matter before the public in this into caring 
and well-timed volume.*’— AAinpiwa and Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

" Miss Martineau has worked out her subject 
with courage, power, and conscientiousness. 
Faithful in foot and noli in sngrestion, she has 
given us in this volume a very \ aluable additiou 
to our present store of knowledge as the conduct 
and condition of the Crimean troops.”— Liferary 
Gazette. 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. By 
William Lucas Sargant, Author of “ The Science of 
Social Opulence,” &C. Post 8 vo, price lOy. 8d. cloth, 

passionately, with quiet vigour and telling Illus- 
tration.”— /Vess. 


economists of the last twenty years. Ilfs view's 
are sound and moderate on t' 
tlon,”— G«ard<a n. 


and acute, and she has succeeded in contribiiting 
a really valuable addition to that otherwise re- 
dundant cepai-tment of literature.”— Prs«t. 

“ The peoMut life in Tuscany has, perhaps, not 
been so well photographed bsiore.'’—At/ie 7 ueui». 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Fred. W, Robertson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES— S/jcM Edition^ Post 8uo, price 9s, cloth. 

SECOND SERIES — Sixth Edition, price 9s. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES — Fourth Edition, Post 8wo, with Portrait, price 9s. cloth. 

"There are many peraons, «nd their number “Tliese sermons are full of thought and beauty. 
Increases every year, to whom Robertson’s writ- There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
ings are the moat stable, exhaustless. and satis- Airnlsh evidence of originality without extrava- 
factory form of religious teaching which the gance, of disorimiiiation without tediousness, and 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, of piety witttout cant or oouventlonallsm.*’— 
suggestive, and practical."— Safurdao Review. British (Quarterly. 

“ There must be a great and true heart, where " We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 

there is a groat and true preacher. And in that, perusal ©four readers. They will find in them 
I beyond everything else, lay the secret of Mr. thought of a rare and beautiful desoriptlon, an 
I Robertson’s influence. Wo feel that a brother earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
I man is speaking to us as brother men ; that we are truth, and a charity pure and nll-ombraolng."— 

I listening, not to the meastired words of a calm, EcoHomiet. 

cool thinker, but to the passionate deep-toned “They are very remarkable compositions. The 
voice of an earnest human aouV’—Edtnlmryh. thoughts arc often very striking, and entirely out 
Ckriatiun Magazine. of the track of ordinary sermouising.’’—Gfuurdmn. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics, By the late Rev. Fred, W. Robertson, 

Post 8yo, price Is. &d. cloth. 

" These lectures and addresses ere marked by "They throw some new light on the constitn- '■ 

the same qualities that made the author’s sor- tlon of Robertson’s mind, and on the direction In 
mons so jvtstly and so widely popvilar. They which it was unfolding it self.”— AVifurd^jyRepirir, 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, tlie “It Is in papers such as these that Frederick 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide Robertson makes the world bis debtor.”— C’onsft- 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose.”— Z,»ferari^ tutional l^eae. 

Gazette, “ lu these addresses wo arc gladdened by rare 

I “ We value this volume for Its frankness and liberality of view and range of sympathy boldly 
earnestness.”— Critic. expressed.”— Doi/y Telegraph, 

! The Life of Charlotte Bronte, (Currer Bell.) 

Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “Villette,” &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of “ North and South,” &c. 

Fourth Edition, Jievised, One Volume, with a Portrait of Miss Bronte and 
a View of Haworth Parsonage. Price 7«. 6tf. ; morocco elegant, 14s. 

" All the secrets of the literary worKmanslvip of disregard every temptation which intellect throws 
the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre' are unfolded lu the lii the way of women— how generously and nobly 
' course of this extraordinary narrative.”— Tiwics. a human being can live under the pressure of 

i “Mrs. Gaskell’s account of Charlotte Brontd aecumuiated misfortune— the record is at hand in 
I and her family is one of tlm profoundest tragedies ‘ The Life of Charlotte Brontfi.' ”— Saturday 
I of inwlern life.”— Apeefaior. Bedew. 

I “ Mrs. Gaskell has produced one of the best *' Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. Her 
I biographies of a woman by a woman which we narrative is simple, direct, Intelligible, unaireoted. 

can reo^l to m\nA,"—Athen<Bum. No one else could havepald so tenderand discem- 

, "If any one wishes to see how a woman lug a tribute to the memory of Charlotte BrontC.” 

I possessed of the highest intellectual power can —Fruaer’t Magazine. 

The Life of J, Deacon Hume^ Esq,, late 

Secretary to the Board of Trade, By the Rev. Charles 

BaDHAM. Post Svo, price 9s., cloth. 

A masterly piece of biographical narrative. 1 In our literature, peonllarly full of beauties, and 
To minute and conscientious industry lu search- i peculiarly free from faults.”— if ffos. 
ingout facts. Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- ; “ It is well that the world’s attention should be 

tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for called to such a man, and that the particulars of 
the task he has iu band. He has produced one of his character and career should be preserved #n a 
the moeC useful and Judicious biographies extant ' Uography .’’^-Spectator. 

New Zealand and its Colonization, By William 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demg 8co, price Us., cloth. 

" This Is the most complete and oomprehensive question of colonial administration.”— 
aeoount of the oolontsation of Ne w Zealand which CHuroitide. 

hu vet been laid before the public.”— Ofode. “ Mr. Swalnson’s volume abounds with inftor* 

We recommend the volume as well deserving mation upon the resources of tiie eolooy Its 
perusal by everyone Who fbels an interest in the advantage for emiferants, and its future pro- 

speote.*'— ihuMes* Ntwepaptr, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— wniluwrf. 

Hong Kong to Manilla. Bj Henry T. Ellis, R.N. 

Post Suo, with Fourteen Ilhutratiom, price I2s. cloth, 

" The narrative fulfils the object of the author, j “ Mr BUle has given to the i»a\>lio a most valu- 
whichis to present a lively account of what he | able and interesting work upon a races ndcohntry 
saw, heard, and did during a holiday run to a { littie known to English readers."— 
rarely visited place.”— jSfpecfof or. I Netca of the World. 

Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles^ Cannon^ 
and Sporting Arms, By William Greener, Author of 
« The Gun.” 

Demy 8yo, with Illustrations^ price 14s., cloth. 


"A very comprehensive work. Those who "Mr, Greener’s treatise is suggestive, ample, 
neruse it will know almost all, if not all, that and elaborate, and deals with the entire sul^ect 
nooks can teach them of guns and gunnery.’’— systematically.’’— AfAcw««»t. 

Naval and Milttary Oazerte “A work or great practical value, which bids 

"The most interesting work of the kind that fair to stand, for many vears to come, the chief 


has come under our notice "Satv/rdaji RfrMW. 

“We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gnnnerv, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the sportsman."— and Mtlttary 
Herald, 


iractical authority on the subjeot.’’— 

^ectator. 

“An acceptable contribution to professional 
Iterature, written in a popular style.’’— Untfed 


Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women, By George MacDonald, Author of Within 
and Without.” Post %vo^ pt ice lOs.^d. doth. 

"'PhantMtes* is, in some respects, original, i wild imagerv, strange flights of fancy, and beau* 
we know of nothing with which it can be faiilv tiM descriptions of nature “—Daily Telegraph. 


compared. It must be read, and re*read There 


w.... I Not without fine fancy, uuiiBiucj»uicuivoufci 

le an Indescribahle, nameless grace in the mixture and an occasional vein or real poetic feeling. 


pervades flie whole ’’ 


“Tlie whole book Is instinct with poetry, with 


" ‘ Phantostes ’ will be i ead for its story— for Jts delicate perception of the hidden emotions of the 
hidden moaning and solemn teaching ’’—New soul, with thought, and with ideal tiuth. The 
, . . , . . story is in fact a parable— an nllegoiw of human 

"The work is. one which will form a source of life. Its temptations and its sorrows,^’— iiferorp 
agreeable reading to many. It is replete witli aasette. 

Esmond, By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown Bvo, price 6s. cloth. 

“ Apart from its special merits “Esmond 'must i of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine, 
he read Just now as an introduction to ’The Vir- one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 


weetest women that ever breatbecl 


g^ans It is ouite impossible i^lly to understand from canvas or from hook sinoe Haffiaelle painted 
j story w Ithout a knowledge and Shakespeare wrote.’’— Spectator 

or Esmond The new tale is In the strictest “Once more we feel that we have before us a 
sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 
the same ch^acMra, hut continuing their history the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
.1 wu ~I^*^der. volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 

The book has the great charm of reality, which has gained In richness and harmony. 

colonel writes his life— and a very ’Esmond’ must be read, not for its characters, 
interesting life It is— Just as a Queen Anne’s hut for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
colonel might be supposed to have written it and its many thrilling utterances of the ang uish 
“K., selected for his hero a very of the human heart.’^AfAenffum. 

noble type of the cavalier softening into the man I 

The Education of the Human Race, Now 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. Boo, antique cloth, price 45 ^ 

This remarkable work is now first published in English. 

"An agr^hle and flowing translation of one ] " This invaluable tract.’’— Onfic. 

** ® finest Essays. —N aitonal Review. " A little book on a great subject, and one which, 

® 8®® ih Jts BngUsh in its day, exerted no slight influence unnn Euro* 
term. -Weetmneter Review. 1 pean thoughV'-I»»«»trer. 

Homely Ballads for the Working MarHs 

Fireside, By Mary Sewell. 

Eighth Thousand. Post Bvo, cloth, One ShiUing. 


. -**>Y«HT_gooa VWM <»nveylng very useftil les- | " The 

eem.“—Iiiterarif Gazette. they « 

. posms, weU suited to the taste of the OrUie. 

classes ter whom they aw written.’’- Gfobc. j 

6 


" There is areal homely flavour aiboat t hem, and 
they contain sound and wholesoaie iMsons,’’— 
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HE. EUSEIH’S WORKS ON AET. 


The Two Paths: being Lectures on Arty and 

its relq/tion to Manufactures and Decoration, 

One Fb/ume, Crown 8wo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


" The meaning of the title of this book la, that 
there are two courses open to the artist, one of 
whioh will lead him to all thit is noble In art, and 
will inoidentally exalt his moral nature; wtule 
the other will deteriorate his work and help to 
throw obstacles in the way of his indiviunal 
morality. . . . They all contain many useful 
distinctions, acute remarks, and valuable sugges- 
tions. and are everywhere lit up with that glow of 


fervid eloQuenon which has so materially contrl* 
bnted to the author’s reput atlon,"— fVess 

The * Two Paths ’ contains much eloiiuent de- 
scription, places in a clear light some forgotten or 
negleoted truths, and like all Mr. Ruskin s books, 
is eminently suggestive “—lAterary Gazette. 

‘ This hook is well caloulniea to encourage the 
humblest worker, and stimulate him to artistic 
effort.”— Xeatlei*. 


The Elements of Drawing, 

Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo. With lUuatrations drawn by the Author, 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


"The rules are olearly and fully laid down; and 
the earlier exercises always conducive to the end 
by simplo and unombarrassing means The whole 
volume Is full of liveliness.”— 

“ We close this book with a fooling that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, vet that no student 
of art should launch forth without lUis work as a 
compass.”— XtAeniram. 

“ It will bo found not only an Invaluable acqui- 
sition to the student, but agreeable and Instruct Ivu 


reading for any one who wishes to refine his per* 
oopttons of natural scenery, and of its worthiest 
artistic repvesontatious ’'—kcoHOfiet 

“Original as this troalise is, it ranriut fail tohs 
at onoo luatructivo ami suggestive.’'- X»tferarp 
Gazette. 

“ The most usoful and practical book on the 
snbloct which has over come under our notice.*'— 
Frees. 


Modern Painters, Vol, IV, On Mountain 


Beauty, 

Imperial 8po, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. P-rice 2l. lOy. doth. 


"The present volume of Mr. Kuakin’s elaborafe 
work treats chiefly of mountain scenery . and 
discusses at length the principles involved in the 
pleasure we derive from mountains ami thoir 
pictorial representation. The singular beauly of 
nis style, the hearty sympat hy with nil forms of 
natural loveliness, the profusion of his illiistia- 
tlona form Irresistible attractions "—Daily News 
“ Considered as an illustrated volume, this is the 
most remarkable which Mr Buskin has yet Issued. 
The plates and woodcuts are profuse, and Inelude 
numerous drawings of memntain form bv the 
author, which prove Mr. Euskiu to bo essentially 


an artist. He is an unique man, both among 
arlieta and writers "—spertator 

“Till fourth volume brings fresh, stores of 
wondrous oloquenoe. close and patient observa- 
tions, and BUhllc aisqiiisitiori. . . . Such a 
writer is a national potsession. He adds to our 
store of knowledge and enjoyment.’’— XXttder. 

“ Mr. Buskin is the most eloquent nml thought- 
awakening writer on nature in its relation viltk 
art, and the most potent Infliienoe by the pen, ot 
young artists, whom this country can boast,"— 
National Jtevlew. 


Modern Painters, Vol, III, Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel. 
Price 38y. cloth. 


" Every one who cares about nature, or poetry, i 
or the story of human development— every one 1 
who has a tinge of literature or philosophy, will 
find something that is for him in this volume.”— 
Westminster Uevtew. 

" Mr, Buskin is in possession of a clear and 
penetrating mind; he is undeniably practical in 
Ms fundamental Ideas, full of the deepest 
reverence for all that appears to him beautiful 
and holy. His style is, as usual, clear, bold, raev. 
Mr. Buskin is one of the first writers of the 
its.”— Economist. 

^The present volume, viewed as a literary 


achievement, is the highest and most striking 
evidence of ihe aurhor^s abilities that has yet 
been published.”— £<«a{ler. 

“ dll, it is to be hoped, will read the book for 
themselves. They will find It well wurlhacarelul 
porusal."- Saf wrdou Review. 

“This work la eramoutly suggestive, full of new 
thoughts, of brilliant desciiptions of scenery, 
and eloquent moral application of them.”— 
QaarteHy Review. 

” Mr, Buskin has deservedly won for himself a 
place In the first rank of modern writers upon 
the theory of the fine arts."— Eefeotic Rsview, 


Modern Painters, Vols, I. and II. * 

Imperial Sro. Vol. I., 6<A Edition, 18«. cloth. Vol. II., ith Edition, 
Price lOy. 6d. cloth. 


"A generous and Impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
work, fiill of deep thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in art."— JfHfwA QuarJgrlp 
Review. 

“ A very extraordinary and delightful book, full 
of truth and goodness, ot power and beauty.”— 
North British Review. 


" Mr. Buskin’s work will send the painter more 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted epectators ot 
nature, to be aleo attentive observers. Our critics 
will learn to admire, and mere admirers wilt learn 
bow to mrttielee ; thus apublie willbe edaosAed."— 
Blackwood’s MagasiHS, 



"WORKS i>xjbi.ish:ei> by 


WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— conimtiec?. 

The Stones of Venice, 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 8»o, with Fifty-three ^Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 51. 15j». 6</., cloth. 

EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SBPAEATELY. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Platel^, price 2l. 2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol, II, THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2s. 

Vol. III. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price ll. 11s. 6d. 

*' The * Stones of Venice ’ le the production of an " This book Is one which, perhaps, no ether man 
earnest, rolii<<ou 8 , progressive, and Informed mind, could have written, and one for which the world 
Theauthor of this essay on architecture has con- ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the 
densed It into a poetic apprehension, the fruit of highest degree eloQueut, acute, stimulating to 
awe of God, and delight In nature, a knowledge, thought, and fertile in Nuggestion It will, we 
love, and Just estimate of art, a holding fast to are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
fact and repudiation of hearssv, an historic the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
breadth and a fearless challenge of existing social towards men, and increase the love and fbar ot 
problems, whose union wo know not where to And QoA.”~-Ttme$. 

Tpnralleled.’'— Spectator, 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imperial 8vo, 
Price \l. Is. cloth. 

“By 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture’ wc "Mr Buskin’s book bears so unmistakeably the 
understand Mr. Buskin to mean the Seven lunda- marks of keen and accurate observation of a true 
mental and oardiiial Jaws, the ob^ervance of and and subtle judgment and retined sense of beauty, 
obedienoe to which are indispensable to the archi- Joined with so much earnestness, so noble a tense 
teot, who would deserve the name The politician, of the purposes and business of art, and such a 
the moralist, the divine, will And in it ample store oomman t of rich and glowing language, that it 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist The cannot but tell powerfully in producing a morj 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers religious view of the uses of architecture, and a 
of whom we have too few amongst us.’’— deeper insight into its artistic principles. 
Examiner, Qnardtan. 


Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859 . 

Fifth Thousand. Price One Shilling. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown 8ya. 

Price 8s. 6rf. cloth. 

" Mr. Buskin’s lectures— elocuent, graphic, and " We conceive it to be impossible that any intel- 
Impassiuned— exposing and ridiculing some of the ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
vioea of our piesent system of building, and evertheymightdinerfromthejudgme&tsasserted, 
exoitlng his hearers by strong motives of duty and and fiom the general propositions laid down, 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very without an elevating InAuenoe and an aroused 
Buooessfhl.'’— J?cono»»««f. enthusiasm.’’— ^peefu for, I 


2he Political Economy of Art, Price 2 «. Sd, doth, 

“ A most able, cloauent, and well-timed work. "We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
We hall It wlthaatlslaction, thinking it calculated better forwhat he has told us, and therefore we 
to do miioh practical good, and we 001 diallyrecum- recommend this little volume, like all his othei 
mend it to our readers.’’— Wttneae. works, to the perusal of our readers.’’— Aconomtsf. 

jiMr. Buskin’s chief purpose is to treat the "This book, daring, as it is, glanoes keenly at 
artist s power, and the art itself, as items of the principles, of which some are among the articles 
world’s wealth, and to show how these may be of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
evolved, produced, aooumulated, and dls- to the light,’’- Lsader, 

Uibttted.’’— 


A Portrait of John Rushin^ Esq,, Engraved hy 
F. Holl, from a Drawing hy George Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea i India Proofs, Two Guineas, 



SMITH, EIUDEIfc CO, 


NEW WOEKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By John 
William Kate. 8vo, price 16.5. 
cloth. • 

*• Mr. Kaye has written a history of the rteveiop- 
n.ent of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and all its rannirestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so thnt his book 
will probably become a standard authority.*’— 
Timet. 

" The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions in India fl*om their earliest commence- 
ment down to tlie present time, with a light 
and graceful pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 
but judiciously discriminative,"— Af/icaccKin. 

" Mr, Kaye’s is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is likely to prove a verv useful one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only moat instruotive irum his fami- 
liarity with all points of detail, but ho sees and 
judges everything ns it was seen and Judged by 
the great statesiuen whoso wisdom has mndo 
llrltlsh goverumeut possible In India.”— Sari/ relay 
Review. 

" Seldom have wo had the good fortune to read 
so simple, thorough, and excellent a hlstor.v: it 
will remain a standard book."— jaorwrncr Chronicle. 

Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
of Cliriatlan missions hv the imhilcation of his 
volume.”— /WMsri’afeti Newt cf the World. 

" A clear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
progress of Christianity in the East."— ifiaefc- 
wood’a Magazine. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 

Kate. New and Cheap Edition, 
in 2 vols., small post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 

"Some additions which have been made to the 
present volumes, place in a strong light the si^u- 
clty and good sense of I.iurd Metcalfe. . . . The 
present demand fur a new edition Is a sutticient 
commendation of a work which has already occu- 
pied the higliost rank among biograptiles of the 
great men of modern times.’ —CyAyerpe/*. 

" A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The now edition not only 
places a very Instructive book w'ithln the reach of 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
matterof the utmost value and interest.”- Critic. 

“One of tlie most valuable biographies of the 
present day. This revised edition has severul 
fresh passages of high interest, now first inserted 
from among Lord Metcalfe’s papers. In which his 
clear prescience of the dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire Is remarkably shown. Both in 
siae and price the new edition is a great improve- 
ment on the original work."— Economisf. 

"This edition Is revised with onre and judgment, 
Mr. Kaye has judiciously condensed that portion 
of his original work which relates to the earlier 
career of the great Indian statesman. Another 
improvement In the work will be found in the 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
Metcalfe’s views of the iaseourxty of our Indian 
em^re."— G/o6c. 

“ A much improved edition of one of the most 
interesting politloal biographies lu English 
literature.”— IVaMonal 


PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE, By J. W. Kate. 
35eroy-8¥<r,‘prlee 16», cloth. 


We eomm^ this volume to <3l persons who 
like to stn^ l^to papers, in wbioh the praeMcal 
““““ “* 1 of the world is Joined to the 


sense, of a man < 


HiMo^veMgtn^tT oraphilosunhioal statesman, 
noiiidtiui libraii jsbould he without It,’’— Pteu. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, C.C.B. 

By J. W. Kate, 2 vols., 8vo, with 
Portrait. Price 36d. cloth. 


** The biography is replete with interest and 
Information, deserving to bo perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to the general reader."- 
"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."- 
National Review. 


“This book deserves to participate in the popu- 
larity which if. was the good fortune of Sir John 
M.alcolin to euSay."— Edinburgh Review, 

“A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literaturu. Wu recommend it strongly to all a ho 
desiro to Icarii something of the history of 
British Indio.”— A’'<;io Quartcrlg Review, 


' Mr. Kayo’s biography is at once a contribution 
the history of our policy and dominion in the 
st, and a wortliy memorial of one of those wise 
d lai'go heartod ineii whoso energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— British Quar- 
terly Review. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Thousand. By IIauriet Mauti- . 
NEAU. Price 2s. G/i. cloth. 

*** A reliable class-book for examination in the 
history ol British India. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
National Review. 

" A succinct and comprehensive volume."— 
Leader. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Hakriet Mautinkau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 
5s. cloth. 

"As the work of an honest able writer, those 
SuggeHtions are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will generally be duly uppreoiated."— 
Observer. 

"Genuine honest uttcrano»a of a clear, sound 
understanding, neither obscurc/lnor enfeebled by 
party prejudice or personal seinshiiess. We oor* 
lUally recuinmond all who are in search of the 
truth to peruse and reporuso those pages."— 
Daily Newt, 


EIGHT MONTHS' CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel George Bour - 
CiiiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. With plans. Post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


"Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, ftilr, 
and forcible statement of events, and the retider 
will derive much pleasure and Instruction from 
his pages.’’— AfAetifsum. 

"Col. Bourchier describes various opera* 
tioiis with a modest forgetltauess of seft as 
piling and as rare as the clear ma ily style lu 
ahtoh they are narmted.”— Gazette. 

"Bone who really desire to be more than very 
superficially acquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress of the rebellion may oonsidm their studies 
oomplete until they bavexead CoL Bourobier. The 
nicely engraved plans ftrom the Colonel’s own 
sketoheseoufor additional value upon his contri- 
bution to the literature of the Indian war,’’— 
Leader. 





WOBKS I>UBIiI!a0HEI> BY 



NEW WOEJKS ON INI?U JWD THE EAST— 

Coniinued. 

PERSONAL AD VENTURES DURfNG 1 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT- 


THE INDIAN REBELLION, IN 
ROHILCUND, FUTTECHUR, AND 
OUDE. By W. Edwabds, Esq., 
B.C.S. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 
Price 6«. cloth. 

** For touching incidents, hair>breadth ’scapes, 
and the pathos of suAbrlne almost incredible, 
there has appeared nothing like this little hook of 


FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN GEN- 
TLEMAN, WITH AN Account of 
HI8 Visit to England. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Third 
Edition, small post 8vo. Price 5s. 
cloth. 


personal adventures. For the llrst time we seem read your book with wonder and dellglit. 

to realize the magnitude of the afflictions which 

We have here a ta\e of suffering such as may have * pateMil service in making known this valuable 
been egualled, but never surpassed. These real '''‘’V??’®-, — Arflewffiujn. , 

adventures, which no effort of the imagination 

f^B.n wiiTnBftfl will find tt ftvfYimi.ihifiiMU’ niihlic imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
® sympathising punuc. Eastern life and thoTight, or the 

“Mr. Edwards’s narrative is one of the most ze«t lt» romance, so perfectly as in Lutlullah’s 
deeply Int^stlng episodes of a story of which ’’HVm, — i v i 
the least striking portions cannot he read without This is a remarkable book. 


the least striking portions cannot be read without i xjus i» a remarkable book. We have auto- 
emotion. Ue tcdls his slorywith simplicity and hlographies in ahumiance of Englishmen French- 
manlhioss. and it hears t he imm-ess of that men, and (^ertnans ; but of Asiatics and Mahom_e- 


raanllnosB, and it hears the 


earnest and uuafibeted reverence to the will and tniiH, few or lume. . . . Ah the autobiography 
liand of God, which was tlie stay and comfoit ft “ Mahometan mulla.lt is in itself singularly 
of many other brave hearts.’’— GKttrd<a«. Interesting. As the observations of an eye- 

■ “ Tlie narrative of Mr. Edwards’s suffering and witness of our Indian possessions and our policy 

escapes is of Interest; it tells many npainliil priK^redings in the penin^la, it possesses a 

tale, but it also exhibits a man patient under ad- valueofits own (jnitc distinct ft-om any European 
verslty, and looking to the God and Father of us o.V same snhJect8.’’-A'faMdarrf. 

all for guidance and support.’’— *V/et'ftci2et'i<«’. fresliest and most original work 

“Among the stories of hair-hreadth escapes in bat it has been our .pod fortune to meet with lor 
India this is one of the most interesting and lonK- It neara every trace of being amort genuine 
touching.”- A’xa«u«cr. aceount of the feelings and doings of the author. 

“A fascinating little book.”— A'ofiojja/^’etuew. The wlmle tone of the book, the tnni of every 
“A very touching nHrrativc.”—Lzf. Gogcffc. thoupt, tp association of ideas, tp allusions, 
“Noocoountof itcando it Justice.”— 67o6<?. areall fresh to the English reader; it opens up a 

new vein, and many w*!!! he astonished to find 


A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM GWA- bow rich a vein U is. Lutfullah is by no means an 

LIOR DURING THE ‘MUTINIES ' ^bcmmcn or his race.^^ 


“'J’liiH \eritablo autobiography, reads like a mix- 
ture of the Life and Adventure of Gil Bias, with 


101^7 Tltr Muc Pnn-Pt ATCTi ture of the Life and Adventure of Gil Bias, w ith 
Ur lOO/. i5y JMIlfe. L,OUPLAND. those of the Three Calendars.”-Gfo«ic. 

Post 8V0. Price 10s. 6a " As an autobiograpliy, the hook is very curious. 

, , It bears the strongest resemblance to Gil Bias of 

“ A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest anything we liave ever read.”— N/veefafor. 
manner.”- lVc«8. 

“ This book is valuable as a contribution to the MniMin lai vljip miaiian 

history of the groatindianrel>elUon,”-AfAeH<BK>». THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 

“Thomerttof this book is its truth. ... It t»_ ■p'wTj.nwuTnr TT PnnviTw 'Ran 

contains some passages that never will be read FREDERICK 11. UOOPER, F/Sq., 

by Englishmen without emotion.”— Ea;a».iner. C. S., Umritsix. Post 8V0, With 


THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF 


By Frederick H. Cooper, Esq., 
C. S., Umritsix. Post 8vo, with 
Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

'• The hook Is full of tenlble interest. The nar- 


TMF QIPOF nP nn HI "Rv tliA The hook is full of ternble interest. Thenar- 
I nt 9IC.UC. wr UtLni. ny me native is written with vigour and earnestness. 
Kev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain tragic interest.”— 

to the Delhi Field Force. Post “Oneoftho most Interestlngand spirited books 
8vo, with a plan of the City and out of the sepoy mutiny.”- 

Siege Works. Price 10s. cloth. 

' A Blropleand touching statement, which bears THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW : 


the impress of truth in every word. It has this 
advantage over the aceounts w hioh have yet been 
publishod, that li supplies some of those personal 
anecdotes and minute details which hrlug the 
events home to the underrtanding,”— A thenaum. 

The Chaplain’s Narrative’ is remarkable for 
Its pictures of men in amoral and religious aspect, 
du^ug the progress of a harassing siege and 
when suddenly stricken down by the enemy or 
disease.”— A’)! ectator. 

"A plain unvarnished record of what oaroe 
under a Field Chaplain’s daily observation. Our 
antl^iB a slneere, hardworking, and generous 


to thefHends andvelations of the 


A Staff -Officer’s Diary. By 
Captain Thomas F. Wilson, 13th 
Bengal N.I., Assistant Adjutant - 
General, Sixth Thousand. With 
plan of the Residency. Small post 
8 VO. Price 2s. 6d. 

" Unadorned and simffle, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
lie laid down witU the kwt line has been read.”— 


The Staff-Oflloer’s Diary is 'simple and brief. 
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NE>W WORKS O 


;^IA AND THE EAST- 

K!!cmli*ued. 


THE Lire OF MAHOMET AND NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION 
HISTORY OF ISLAM , TO THE FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENE- 


HISTORY OF ISLAM, TO THE 
ERA OF THE HEGIRA. By 

William Muir, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 2 vols., 8vo. Price 32s. 
clotli. 

“The most perfect life of Mahomet In the 
Ein^Ush language, or perhaps In any other. . . . 
The work is at once learned and interastlng, and 
it cannot fall to bo eagerly perused by all persons 
having any preteusioua to historical Knowledge.** 
—Observer. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL JACOB, C.B. 


FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA TO THE COURT 
OF AVA IN 1855. With Notices 
OP THE Country, Government, 
AND People. By Capt. Henry 
Yule, Bengal Engineers. Imperial 
8 VO, with 24 plates (12 coloured), 
50 woodcuts, and 4 maps. Ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

\ stately volume In gorgeous golden covers. 
Ii a book Is In our times a larlty. Largo, 


Elited by Cgit. Lewis Felly. 

Demy 8V0. Price 12s. cloth. by a sprinkling of elegant woodcuts, and by a 

imi. . . 11 1 . aeries of admirable tlntetl lithographs 

broad opinions Weha\eread It with curiosity and gratifleation, 


enunciated in this work wouldoommand attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
sncli experience and authority thev are d tuhly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians.’’— A’ mm. 


as a fresh, full, and luminous repot t upon tho 
condition of one of the most interesting divisions 
ol Asia beyond the Ganges,’’— A f/w/ mum, 
“Captain Yule has brought to his narrative a 


“The facts in tliis hook are worth looking at. knowledge of many things, which is tlie mali^ 
If the reader desii os to take a peep into tho line- help to observation, lie has a taste in archt • 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make tecrure, art, and the cognate sciences, as well as 
acquaintance with tho • Views and Opinions ol much information on the history and religion of 
Goueral Jacob.”’— Gi'oie. the llurmese. . . . liis dosciiptlon of these 

“Tins is iruiy a gallant and soldierly book , \crv things, especially of the antifiuitlos, arc not only 

Napiensh in its self-contideiiou, in its capital curious in themselves, but lor tho spcculatioiis 
sense, and in its devotedness to professional they open up ns to origin of tho Hnrmese stylo, 

honour and tho public good Tho booK should be ami thesplcudour of the empire, conluriesago.’’— 

studied by nil who are Intel este^ in tlie clioico of Spectator. 

a newr government for ludia.’’-Da»/y A’ sics. .. ymo, m the preparation of the splendid 

TUC QAPecrO . mrTT.rr. IT.o-n,-. n - b- volumc bciore UK, lias avallcd ill mself oJ tho fahours 

TMt PArlotltO . THEIR rllSTORY, orihose w hopieoeded him. Toall wlioaredrsirous 

'Rr'TTriTn'v Mawn 1 (U« Avn niT«TnAf.u of posscssiiiK the best and fullest account that 
RELIGION, A1 ANNLK8 AN D k. UBTOM8. ^ 


'Rr'TTriTn'v Mawn 1(U« Avn niT«TnAf.u of posscssiiiK the best and fullest account that 
RELIGION, A1 ANNLK8 AN D k. UBTOM8. ^ 

By DoSABHOY IuamJEE. Post hiHicrto httle known region of tho globe, the 
Qwrt iru. /.LiiK inleipsting.cousoiontiouH, and well-written work 

8V0. 1 lice IUa. CiOin. of Captam Yule will have a deep interest, wrhilo 


rarsfcs will be rotwl with interest "—Dattul^ewn. 

“ A vcr.v curious and well written book, by a 
young Parsec, on the manners and customs ol 
his own race *’ — National R( view. 

"An acceptable addition to our literature. It 

S ves liilorinatlon wliich many will be glad to 
ive carefully gathered together, and formed into 
ft iihapely whole.’’— i!?«nK;w.Mf. 

THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR- 
MIES IN INDIA. By Joseph 


TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 

IJcutcnant William Kice, 25th 
Bombay N. I, Super royal 8vo. 
With 12 plates in chromo-litho- 
graphy. Price 21y. cloth. 

“These adventures, told in handsome largo 
print, witli spirited, chromo -lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make tho volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting aohievemeuts 
we have ever taken In hand.’’- A tnenanm. 


iiw iiwyin. .xjy u vd&a u print, witli spirited, chromo-lithographs to Ulus- 
Ewart, M. D., Bengal Medical trate them, make the volume beforeus as pleasant 

cj Tj_: n„ reading as any record of sporting BOlitevemcnts 

Service. Demy 8V0. Irice 9*. we have ever taken in haud.’’—AtAencsttm. 

cloth. “A. remarkably pleasant book of adventures 

“ A valnahla work in winch Dr Ewart with during several seasons of ‘large game' banting 
eonal TndTst^^Tnd’ skilf has Mm^ssed t he 1" Kiopootana. The twelve cTiromo-lithographs 
essence and nni^rt of uu immense mass of de- ' 

tails.'’— Sipeefoiw. *hey have woBderfiii spaiit and freshness, — 

" One mam oWeet of this most valuable volume 

is to point wt t ho wuses which render Urn Indian «a good vednme of wild sport, abounding in 
climate so fatal to European troops.’’- Crfffc. adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 

coloured plates from spiritod deshens lqr*the 

INDIAN SCENES AND CHARAC- author.’ ‘—Examiner. 


TERSy Sketched from Life. 

By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Litho- EUROPE, AM> ITS POLITICAL 
graphy.wIthDetariptioiis. Edited EFFECTS. By B. A. Iryino, 

by E. B. Bastwick, B«q., F.R.S. Esq. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

CSolombier half-bouDd in ..Mr.irrtw.worki..h.trt.«»ti»r 

Miorocoo, ' unnts, 8i. 3s. : woofs versed in his It is a hlstorioel 

It f hookofthevrogiMtand vicisuttudesofBti: 

(only 50 0(^ie»l)ntlted), 4/. 4#. t^de with 

n 




WOBES ON INDIA EAST, 


THE ENCU8H IN WESTERN INDIA; 

BBIKO THE EaHLT HiSTORT OF THE 

Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14«. cloth. 

‘ Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume 
f' escribes, from old manuscripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants In an Indian 


rmCTS ON JHE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, prictf2«. 6rf. 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8 VO, price 18 j. cloth. 


all bearing on events and characters of liisXoricai ROYLE^S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
hnnk of TSiirtnn,n(>nt valiiB **— INDIA PITTED FOR Cordage. 


'^A book of lArmanent value.*’— GworiKan. INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGE, 

XlFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 

Speir. With Sixty Illustrations ' ' ^ 

hy G. SciiARF. 8 VO, price 15v., ROYLE’S PRODUCTIVE RE- 


elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

"Whoever desires to have the best, the enm- 


SOURCES. OF INDIA. Super 
royal 8vo, price 14^. cloth, 

ROYLE’S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. cloth. 


is admirably got iHr’-A’®owti««r. JHE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND COTTON. 8vo, 2y. 6rf. cloth. 

GODAVERY : BEING A UePORT - RICFTCH OF AQQAM. 

ON THE Works constructed on oivtiwn v/r moo Mm. 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation some Account of the Hill 

OF Provinces IN THE Presidency Phibls. Coloured Hates, 8vo, 
OF Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 

F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers BUTLER’S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 


&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 


TURES IN ASSAM. One vol. 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12s. cloth. 


TUC Dull CA xr^Dcc WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 

THE BHILSA TOPES j OR, Buddhist WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
Monuments of Central India. p^ce 12s 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., ^ 

8vo, with Tliirty-three Plates, WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 


price 30s. cloth. LIVER. 8vo, price 3s. 6ef. 

"Of the Topes opened In varlons parts of India 

none havOvioldod so rich a harvest of important I AIJRIF’Q QFPrtMn DIIDMCOP 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major LMUMIt O dcL/V./IMD dURIVIESE 
Malsey : and wliich are WAR — RANGOON. PoSt 8 VO. 
described, uith an abundance. of highly cuiious -m * • « 7 , ^ 

graphic lllnstrntions, in this most interesting With Hates, price 2 s. 60. cloth. 
oook.‘’-^£xaminer. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- LAURIE’S PECO. Post 8vo, price 
aUONS. By Thomas Tayix)k 

M;muow 8. One thick VBlunie, 8vo, IRVINC’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
with Maps, pace 18,. cloth. OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5,. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows* book is the work of a learned, « 

consotentiems, and observant person, and really xur DOMDAv MiianwepBt\/’ 

important in many ro8peot8."-Timw, THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 


ICeadowB has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a frno 


IRVING’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s., 10 to 
14, price Cs. each. 


BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 
ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES Accordiho to the Moohummudan 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With Law. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

Bight Illustrations, price 5 s. cloth. 

“A» ea terjtlll ilsg and. In^stmotive volume of BAILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 

OF SALE. 870. price 14,. cloth. 

illustrate Anglo Indian liib and tbg domestie . 

"-QtNisrwr. „ BAILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
QP INHERITANCE. Sto. price 

. m ds. cloth. ^ 


"An eatertajniiig and. lustmotive volume < 


"Aniedo^ Slid stOTleir well oaioulated to 
iBnstrate Anglo Indian liib and tbg domestie 
naaners and In^its ct Hindostan "—Observer, 
^^^UMMaatooUeotlon of amusing aneodotes.** 
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^ Ml«0%LLA17EOn6. 


ANNAL3 OF BRIfisH LtCIS- 

• LATiON, A Classified Summary 
OP Parliamentary Papers. Ei. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, ami the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Thirty-lourth Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year’s Issue. Volumes I. to 
IV. may be had, price 4/, 4^. cloth. 

*'A series that will, if it "he always inanaired as 
It now is by Professor Levi, last as Ion* as tt cro 
remains a Leiclslatnro m Oroat Briinin. Tliese 
Annals are to *tve the essence of work done and 
Information *arncred for tlto State dnrin* each 
legislative year, a summary description of every 
Act passed, a (li*oat of the vital facts contained 
in every nine Book issued, and of ail dooiiiiiciits 
relatin* to the public business of the country. 
The series will live, while Konerations of men die, 
if it be malntivinod In its old ase as ubiy and as 
oonsoientiously as It is now in its youtli."— 
Examinei'. 

“The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion fall short or the plan. To aecoinplish this 
eflfeotively, and at the same time briefly, was not 
an easy task ; but Professor Levi has undertaken 
It with great success. The work is esKentinlly n 

f niide. It will satisfy those persons who rcfei to 
t merely for «eneral purposes, wliilo it will direct 
the research of others wiioso investigations take 
a wider rango,”— At henccum. 


THE OXFORD MUSEUM. By 

HeJirt W. Acland, M.D., and 
Jomr Ktjskin, A.M. Post 8vo, 
M'ith throe Illustrations. Price 
2s. Sd. cloth. 

"Everyone whooares for the advance of true 
learninz, and desires to note an onward »iep, 
should buy and read this little 'iolume.”—iRorn- 
inp Herald. 

“ Thera is as much slftniftoanca In the occasion 
of this little volume as liitorestiu the buokitsell.’' 
—Spectator. 

THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF 
IRELAND. By Harriet Mar- 
TiNBAU. 8vo. Price 3jf. Gt/., cloth 
boards. 

"TholViends of education will do well to pos- 
sess themselves of this Spectator, 

PARISHES (CAP.T. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MAIWAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5s. 
cloth. 

"A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 
life to study it."—AthencBum. 

"A little book that ought to be in great request 
amoug young seamen.”— 


CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Russian, by H S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his Hou^e, and a Map. Post 
8 VO, price lOy. 6</, cloth. 

“ a book than which there are few' novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Oancasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
und very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself w c 
see Examiner. 

“The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have road; it contains tlio best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people.”— Leader, 

"The nnrratlvo is well worth reading.”— 
Athenaeum. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND Researches! in the (bM- 
MERiAN Bosphorus. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.Ii.Gr.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

“ It Is a volume which deserves the onroful 
attention of every student of olnssicfll antiquity. 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work whilcii 
has BO much to attract the eye and to gratify the 

love of beauty and elegance la design 

The book Is got up with great eare and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently issued from the English press.”— 
Saturday Seview. 


SHARPE'S HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Revised Edition. 
* Post 8 VO, price 7s. cloth. 

** An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher.’* 
—Illustrated Netes of the World. 

" A learned and sonslbld book.”— NoHonaf Be- 
view, 

ELLIS’S (WILLIAM; RELIGION IN 
COMMON UFEf Post 8yo, price 
7s. 6d, cloth. 

" A book addressed to ytmng people of the 
upper ten thousand upon social duties.”- 
Stsaminer. 

terom«p.oplo 


WESTQARTH’S VlCTOftlA, 

AND TUB AU8TRM.IAN GOLD MlNES 
IN 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
10«. 6d. cloth. 

"Mr. Westgarth has produced a reliable and 
readable book well stocked with information, and 
pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel 
and views of colonial life. It U olear, setftible, 
and 8uggest]|ve.”— AfAsnaum. 

" A lively account of the most wonderfiulbit of 


"We think Mr. Westgarth’S* book much the 
best which hae appeared on Anstralia since the 
great crisis In its history.”— Naturdup Review, 

" A rational, vigorous, illustrative report upon 
the progress ot the greatest o^ny in Australia.” 
—Leader^ 

"The volume eontains a large amount of 
statistical and practioal infarmat&m selating to 
Victoria."— A^psefufor. 

n 






MISCELL ANEOU S — contmued. 


TAULER^S LIFE AND SERMONS, 

Translated by Miss Scsanka Wink- 
woRfH. With a Preface by the 
Kev. Charles Kingsley. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antictue Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

“ Miss Wlnkworth has done a service, not only 
to church history and to literature, hut to those 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the example o( saintly men, by producing 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply Interest- 
ing life of Tauler.and by giving to usalsoa sample 
of Tauler’s sermons tastefully and vigorously 
translated.”— Gtturdian. 

"No difference of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to this book. The Sermons 
are well selected, and the translation excellent.” 
—Athenmum. 

CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 
LAKE : BEING A Journey across 
THE Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s, Qd. cloth. 

•* Mr. Chandless Is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, their 
government, tnstltutious. morality, and the singu- 
lar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
quences."— Ctvftt?. 

"Those who would understand what Mor- 
monism is can do no bettor than read this 
authentic, though light and lively volume.”— , 
Leader. 

" It impresses the reader as faithful.”— A’’o<ioMaf 
Review, 

DOUBLEDAY’S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18s. cloth. 

" It Is a good book of Its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
•written.” —Saturday Review. 

"This biography fs a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically i 
interesting.”— Leoffer. 


CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject 
thoronghly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epoch .’’ — Jfew 


THE COURT OF HENRY VMI. : 

BEING A Selection of the 
Despatches of SebasKan Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
price 21s. cloth. 

" It la seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 


PAYN’S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8 VO, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true Attic salt in them."— Literary 
Gazette. 

"Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men and books.”— LeoKter. 

"A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure anti pleasant satire.”— Pr«e. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14s. cloth, 

"A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen’s Lund.”— Athenastim. 

“A perfect guldo-book to Van Diemen’s Land," 
Examiner. 

"One of the most accurately descriptive hooks 
upon Van Diemen’s Land that we remember to 
have read.”— iVew Quat'terly. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; ESPECIALLY TbOPICAL. 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" This volume should bo in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants.”— CV»t»c. 

"This treatise conlains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture.”— Oftsenier. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIQHT- 
SEEINQ IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price 10«. 6d. cloth. 

"Sir John Forbes’ volume fully jnati BBS its title. 
Wherever he wont he visited sights, end has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of them.”— Liferory Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price I4i. cloth. 


BUNSEN’S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Religious Liberty in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winrworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

"Dr. Bmuen Is doing good servioe. not only to 
Ids country out to Christendom, by sounding an 


ROSS’S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 

post 8vo, price 10«. 6d. doth. 


throughout.”— 

"The fadstoiT i^tfae Bed Blwer Settlement is 
remarksMe. ff not unique, among cohndal 
I reoM^s.”— Literary Gtesette. 
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nOSS*S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR JNE8T. T\ro vd*., post 8vo, 
'with Map and Plate, 21«. cloth. 


"A well written narrative of most exciting ad- 
rentures.”— Gfimrrf/aM. 

“A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure.”— Lifera#^ Gazette. 

“Mr. Ross’s volumes have an historloal value 
and present Interest.”— 0/o6e. 


MORICE’S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8ro, 

price 55. cloth. 

WARINC’S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICSt Poftp.S'vt), price 125. 6rf. 
cloth. 


RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS | 
iF 1828-9, By Colonel Ches- 
At, RA., B.C.L., F.R.S. Third I 
lltion. Post 8 VO, with Maps, I 
7ce 125. cloth. 

only work on the suhloet suited to the 
1 resuler .”— Serrwe Gazette. 
strategic point of view this work is very 
■* New Quarterljf. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post 8vo, price 
95. cloth. 



' “Very umuMing, and conveying an impression of 
I faithfulness.”— liecuw. 

‘‘The author is humorous without being wtl- 
' fully smart, sarcastic without i>itterne89, and 
] shrewd witliout parading his knowledge and 
power of observation.”— i'.ar/;}‘ess. 

•'A very lively, entertaining companion.”— 
Critic. 

i “Quietly, but humoiously, written,” — 
Athenaeum. 


VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD. Translated by Cir under 
CooBiAL Det. 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN»S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
price 25. ^d. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPE OP GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, priyo 
4/. 45. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Coral 
Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
ON South Amerkja. With Map.s, 
Plates, and W ooJeuts, price lOy. Gt/. 
cloth. 


THOMSON’S MILITARY FORCES 
I AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 

’ BRITAIN. 8vo, price 55. cloth. 

i “A well arranged and carefully digested com- 
, pilation, giving a clear in.lgtit into the economy 
I of the at my, and the working of our military 
I system.”— 5jJcc'iafor, 

LEVI’S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Svo, 
price 125. cloth, 

“ It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly thuso of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, uffloes, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none.”— A fhenaeum. 

*^lts simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremeli' serviceable laooV."— Examiner. 

, •* An admirable work of the kind.”— Laui Times. 

“ It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great suhject of which it treat$."— Law Magazine. 

THOMSON’S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMetCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. Svo, pHce 45. 6d. boards. 
Thomson treats of the immediate efBects 
of war : ui enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 
and privateerB : of license, ransom, re-capture, 
and nlvage or neutrality, contraband of wai', 
bloekaoe, v^ht of search, armed xiaatralities, 
he., *9."— Economist. 

UNDINE. From the German of ^De 
la Motte FtmqaCb” Price ^ 


SMITH’S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates. 


MAMMALIA £8 

AYES 7 

REPTILIA 5 

PISCES 2 

INVERTEBEATiE 1 


THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5l. 65. 

LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 

by John Oxenpord. Two yols., 
post Svo, 5s. cloth. 

MCCANN’S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
Svo, with lUaatratioDa, price 24s. 
cloth. 

ROSSES mmnrnm on the 

coummA mmte twa sto , 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

IS 
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DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Third edition, 8vo, 
6«. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES’S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

yols., post 8 VO, price 1/. Is. cloth. 

POETICS ! AN Essay on Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 25. 6d. cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 5s. 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
.. Kavanagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 125. cloth. 

STEINMETZ’S NOVITIATE ? ou, 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 25. 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Eourth edition, 
fcap. 8 yo, 38. cloth. 

SWAINSON’S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
25. 6d. cloth. 

PLAYFORD’S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 25. 6d. cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A LUft of the hooka, with their prlcea, may be had 
ou application. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
^ AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
Mi5. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3a. 6d. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

55. doth. 

HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
PROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
Ss. cloth. 


NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Trai^ated by 
E. C. Grenville Murray, Esq[. 
With Music, crown 8yo, price 
25. 6d. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. Cornwallis. I’ost 8 vo, price 
65. cloth. 

EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8 VO, price IO 5 . 6d. 

EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 35. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price 125. 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price I 5 . 6d. By the Author 
of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life.’^ 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS, in parts, each complete, 
price l5. each cloth. 

I.-THB MBCHANIO. 

ll.-TUB LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
Ill.-THB PASTOR OP DRONPBLLS. 

V.-THB COUNTRY TOWN. 

VI. -LlVE AND LET LIVE, OE, THE MAJT- 

CHBSTES WKAVEICS. 

VII. -T11» SEASIDE FARM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half- bound. 

I I.-OUTLINES OP SOCIAL ECONOMY. U.Od. 
II.-PBOGIIESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 

III. -INTRODUOTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SOIENGES. 2a. 

IV. -OUTLINBS OP THE UNDERSTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM I? WHERE AM IP WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO ? Ac. 1«. aewed. 

Tliese works are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
365. cloth. 

ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price IO 5 . 6d. cloth, 

BOYD’S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A Grammar of the Turkish 
Language. 8 vo, price 125 . 

BRIDGNELL’S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES* Royal Svo, 
price 215., half-bound. 



SMITH, ELHEB JSJNJD CO. 


NEW CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR WORKS. 

In Small Post 8vo, 

With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. I B R I Tl S H INDIA. By Harbiict 


(CURRER BELL). Author of 
“Jane Eyre,” &c. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. Price 2s 6d. 

‘‘We regard this record as a monument of 
courage and endurance, of suffering and triumph. 
.... All the secrets of the literary workman* 


Martineau. , Price 2if. 6d. cloth. 

"A good oompexidium of a groat 
National Jtevitw. 


“As a handbook to the history of India it is the 


ship of the authoress of ' Jane Eyre ’ are unfolded y®** appe»ifi<l. —Jt.orntng Herald, 

in the course of this extraordinary narrative.”— 

Times. 

“Mrs. Gaskell has done her work well. Her tWF -i-ra ATviunn aut n* 

narrativeissimple, direct, intelligible, unaffected. I Ht 1 k/ Vs N . ITS lUEMURAl^B 

She dwells on her friend's character with womanly CHARACTERS AND EVENTS. Bv 

tact, thorough understanding, and delicate sis* t Ar 

terly tendemesH. Many parts of the book cannot IjEIGH xlUNT. With 45 EngrRViDgS. 

be read without deep, even painful emotion; still PrioA Oa A/f ninth 
Itisallfoalvayswomanly.'^— /'’roser’sifacragtBe. J-riue zs. ou. ciutii. 

“ By all this book will bo read with Interest . . ... . ^ 

Mrs. Gaskell han produced one of the best biuaro* allw no higher enjoyment for a 

pliies of a woman % a woman which we can recall rational Englishman than to sti-oll l®l*are^ 
to mind "—Athenmum through this marvellous town, arm In arm with 

" Thorouirhlv well and artistioativ has the work Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt’s book 

over the whole ; every circumstance has a direct enriched with the most agro^blo j^t'OWledm . 
bearing on the main object of pa. nting, vigorously there is not one page which does imt glowvrith 
and accurately, a real picture of the woman as interest. It Is a smps of pictures from the life, 
she was "—Dallu News ropreseutiug scenes in which every inhabitant of 

“ The profound pathos, the tragic interest of this the metropolis has an interest. 
book, lies in the terrible strnggie that lilewasto “‘The Town’ is a book for all places and all 
a vt'oman endowed with Charlotte Bronte’s con* persons: for the study, when one is tired of 
scientiousness, affecion for her family, and lite* labour ; for the drawlnK*ruom, parlour, carriage, 
rary ambition, and continually curbeil and thrown or steam-boat.”— Aipeefaior, 
back by physical wretchedness. Its moral Is. the ••xids is one of the very pleasantest works of 
unoonquerabie strength of genius and good- Leigh Hunt. We arc never out of sight of sovo- 
T. reigns or subjects, notable buildings and the 

“ Mm. Gas ivell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte ’has bufiders thereof, booksellers and bookmakers, 
placed her on a level with the best biographers of piays and players, men about town, and the 
any country. It is a truthful and beau tltul work, haunts where tltey drank their wine and tapped 
.... No one can read It without feeliiiit nnAAnntimr'a wit ’’—s 


book, lies in the terrible strnggie that lile was to 
a w'oman endowed with Charlotte Bronte’s con- 
scientiousness, affecion for her family, and lite- 
rary ambition, and continually curbeil and thrown 
bacK by physical wretchedness. Its moral Is, the 


placed her on a level with the best biographers of plays and players, men about 
any country. It is a truthful and beautilul work, haunts whore tliey drank their 
.... No one caii re^ it without feeling one another’s wlV’-AfAe««M»i. 
strengthened and punned. 

“ Such a work cannot fall to bo of the deepest 


.ou. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH ART. By John Buskin, M.A. 

HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH Price 2y. 6^/. cloth. 

Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “The Weha”itw?th®8au‘2}Iic"ion,“thinw®i^^ 


Virginians,” &c. Price 2s. Bd, cl. Sel^dTuJX^air**"”^ 

“ What tine things these lectures contain; what “Mr Riiskin's chief mimose is to tciuit iKa 

eloquent th^lV"®turna Power, and the art ^self, as items of the 

earnest writing , how ^lightful are ^elr tur^^ world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
of humour ; « Ith what a touching efl^ot in the evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis* 

graver passages the genuine feeling of the man tributed.”-.<tt*««««»». ^ 

comes out, and how vividly the thoughts ere « <4.1.-011 , . 

painted, as it were, in graphic and obarocteristio ” without being the 

words "—Examitter. bettor for what he has told us, and therefore we 

" This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. recommend this little volume, like all his other 
Thackeray’s writings. His graphic stylo, his works to the perusal of our r^ers. —Economist. 
philosophical spirit, his analytical j^wers, his “This book, daring as it is, glances keenly at 


large heartedness. his shrewdness, a: 


iteristio . "Wo never quit Mr, Buskin without being the 
bettor for wliat he has told us, and ttierefbre we 
5 of Mr recommend this little volume, like all his other 
rlo, his works to tlie perusal of our readers. —Economist. 
srs’, his <!»»1ng as it is, glances keenly at 

gentle- principles, of which some are among the articles 
Ives.”— of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to the light.”— Araufer. 


ness, have all room to exhibit themselves.”— of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
Economist. to the light.”— Aewcler. 

" Bull of sound, healthy, manlr, vigorous 
writing; sagacious in observation, ind ’pendent 

and tlioughtnn, earnest in sentiment, in style THE ITALIAM GAMPAinhlft CUB 
pplnted.olear.and straightforward.”- irssfmtnsfcr ' UF 

. ... , . GENERAL BONAPARTE* With 

“The Lectures are a valuable addition to our « 1 

permanent literature : eloquemt when the author ^ map. i TICB, Ualt-a-GrOWn, Cloth. 

"• , "Tis 

“To those who attended the lectures the book 1 * 1 ®***“**? 

will be a pleasant reminiscence, to others an ^ 

exoltiug novelty. The stylo— clear. Idiomatic, oorrespondeiioe In parrieular, appear to nave 
forcible, familiar, but never slovenly ; the search- X**® 

Ing strokes of saroasra or irony ; the ooeasional ^ readable and useful volume. 


flMbes of senerous soom ; the touobas of pathos, Ataenteum. 
pitar, and teudemess ; the mon^ity tempered but “ It is the least 0 
never weakened by experienoe and sympathy ; the Campaigns ’ that It 
telioitous phrases, the striking aneoootee, the good book on the su 


Athenceum, 

“ It is the least merit of Hr. Boopot’s ‘ItaUan 


ipears at a moment when a 


telioitous phrases, the striking aneodotes,, the good book on the suhtect must be generally wel- 
passa ges of wise, practieal reflection; all these come; and. speaking not unadvisetfly, we deolare 
lote much less toon wo oould have expee^ from it to he our belief, the best popular aoeouht of its 
the ahsenpe of the voice, manner* and look of the subieot which has yet appeaurod in any langniiire’.” 
Metttrer.“W4teiniater» Spectator. 
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CHEAP SEEIES OP POPXTLAE FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 


JANE EYRE. By Cubheii Bell. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ ‘ Jane Eyre * Is a remarkable production. 
PreshneBB and originality, truth and paBslon, 
singular felicity In the desorintion of natural 
scenery and in the analyzation or human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the maBB, 
and to assume its own place In the bright held or 
romantic literature.’’— 7’iJBe*. 

** ‘ Jane Eyre ’ Is a hook of decided power. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and original : and the 
style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 


like truth that it is difficult to avoid itelleving 
that much of the characters and Incidents are 
taken from life. It Is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most Interesting, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicate hand. It is a book for 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous 
understanding.”— jBlaclncood’s Magazine. 

" For many years there has been no work of 
such power, plauanov, and originality. Its very 
faults are on the side of vigour, and its beauties 
are »U original. It is a book of singular fascina- 
tion.”— Review, 

“ Almost all that we require In a novelist the 
writer has; perception of character and power 
of delineating it: picturesqueness. passion, and 
knowledge or life. Bealliy — deep, significant 
reality— is the characteristic of this hook.”— 
prater' e Magazine, 


SHIRLEY. By Currer Bell. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


admired in 'Jane Eyre’ is not absent from this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp of reality. There Is a vividness and 
distinctness of conception in It quite marvellous. 
The power of graphic delineation and expression 
Is Intense. There are scenes which, for strength 


and delicacy of emotion, are not transcendea in 
the range or English dotiou.”— Examiner. 

Shirley’ is an admirable book; totally free 
from cant, affectation, or oonveutionRl tinsel of 
any kind ; genuine English in the independence 
and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the 
purity or heart and feeling which pervade it; 
genuine English in the masculine vigour or rough 
originality of its oonoeption of character; and 
Muuine English in style and diction.”— 

“ The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
same hold and poetic imagery, are exnibited here 
as in ‘ Jane Eyre.’ Similar power Is manifested in 
the delineation of character. With a few brief 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into distinct- 
ness.”— EkUabaripA Mevtew. 

" ' Shirley ’ is very elever. It oonld not be other- 
wise. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ann- 
• lytip skin, all are visible. . . . Qems of rare 
thooght and glorious passion shine here and 
there.”— Time*. 

*“ Shirley ’ is a book demanding close perusal 
and consideration.”— AfAenmam. 

Shirley ’is a novel of remarkable power and 
brilliant : it is calculated to rouse attention, 
ezette the Imagination, and keep the fboulties in 
eager and impatient suspenae.”— Jfortttajp Pott. 

** * Shirley * is Uie anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine.”— JtoiZy Newt, 

IS 


I VILLETTE. By Currer Bell. Price 
2g. Sd. cloth, 

" ‘ VlUette’ is a most remarkable work— a pro- 
duetion altogether tui generit. Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, 
and there is a sort of easy power pervading the 
whole narrative such as we have rarely met.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

’’This novel amply sustains the fame of the 
author of 'Jane Eyre ’ and ‘ Shirley ’ as an original 
and powerful writer. ’ Villette ’ is a most admi- 
rably written novel, everywhere original, every- 
where shrewd.”— Examiner. 

“There is throughout a charm of freshness 
which is infinitely delightful : freshness in obser- 
vation, freshness in feeling, freshness in expres- 
sion.”— Liferory Gazette. 

“ The tale Is one of the affections, and remark- 
able as a picture of manners. A burning heart 
glows throughout it, and one brilliantly custiuct 
character keeps it alive.”— AfAcwofum 

“ ‘ Villette ’ IS crowded with beauties, with good 
things, for which we look to the clear sight, deep 
feeling, and singular though not extensive expe- 
rience of life, which wo associate with the uame 
of Currer Bell.”— News. 


lively wit, brilliant dialogue, vivid descriptions, 
reflootlons both new and true, sentiment free 
from cant and conventionality, and bursts of elo- 


“ The fascination of genius dwells in this book, 
which is, in our Judgment, superior to any or 
Currer Bell’s previous efforts. For originality of 
oonoeption, grasp of character, elaboration and 
ooDsisiency of detail, and picturesque force of 
expression, few works in the English language 
can stand the test of comparison witli it.”— Juom- 
ing Pott, 

WUTHERINO HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2«. Grf. cloth. 

’’There are passages In this hook of * 'Wutherlng 
Height<i ’ of which any novelist, pafct or present, 
might be proud. It has been said of Shakespeare 
that be dtew oases which the pliysioian might 
Btu^ ; Ellis Bell has done no less.”— JPaffoditm. 

“ There is, at all events, keeping In the book : 
the groups of figures and the scenery are In har- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator Rosa in all.”— Affa*. 


profoundly individual, strong, and passionate 
mind. The memoir is one of the most touchlim 
chapters in literary biography.”— JVoncon/brmi^ 


A LOST LOVE. By Ashford Owen. 
Price 2s. cloth. 

*“A Lost Love' is a story frdl of grace and 
genius. No outline of the story wotdd give any 
Idea of its beauty.”— A fAenxam. 

” A tale at once moving and winning, natural 
and romantic, and certain to raise all the fflnei- 
symimthieB of the reader’s nature.”— iVe**. 

"A real picture of woman’s llte."—Wettmintter 
Review. 

“A very beantifn} and t-ouohlng tXmj. It is 
true to nature, and appeals to all who nave not 
forgotten love and youth.”— Gffob*. 

novel of great genius ; beaucilbl and tme as 
Ufb itaelf.”— JVew Quairterlv Review. 

"A striking and original story: a week of 
genius and •en«itaitlitT.”-nkaf«er«lay Review. 

’’Vltis volume diepuys unquestmnable genlM 
and that of a high order.”-r-L«<ty’« Newtpaper, 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

CoiUinued, 

DEERBROOK. By HAEaiET | AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Colliks. 


Martineau. Price 2«. 6d. doth. 

"This poiiftar flotion presents a true and ani- 


Price 2s. 6d. doth. 

“Mr. Wilkie Collins stands in the foremost rank 


and the etreoi of ordinary eiroumstanoes UMn never wearisome or wur *y. and has a keen insight 
them. The descriptions of rural scenery, and the into oharaoter."— Doi/p 

dally pursuits in village hours, are among the “Stories of adventure. we>l varied, and often 
most charming of the author’s writings; but the striking in the Ineidents, or with thrilling sltua- 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise tione. They are about as pleasant reading as a 
out of the most ordinary phases of life, and the novel reader could deelre.’*— fi^peetatur. 


skill svlth which natural and every-day characters 


'* Mr. Wilkie Collins has been happy in the choice 


are broi^ht out in dramatic situations, attoat the of a thread whereon to string the pearls ; we read 
power ortho author's genius.’*— if' almost as eagerly as the stones themselves. 

Mr. Collins possesses a rare faculty I'ltri de 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. confer. No man living bettor tells a story.*’— 


By Charles Rowcroft. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

" ‘Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and interest' 


the who can invent a thrilling story and tell It 
with brief simplicity. The power of commanding 
the faculties or the reader is exercised in nearly 


ingbook. The author has the first great requisite all riieso stories. —Globe. 

in fiction— a knowledge of the life he undertakes ‘‘Their great merit consists either in the e 

to describe; and his matter is aoUdand real.’’— tlve presentation of a mystery, or the olf«( 


‘‘It combines the fidelity of truth with the 


iivo proauiii>H<>ion oi » ngrBiery, or i no oiioon.o 

working up of striking sltuatiuns.’’— Weatminater 


spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
De Foe In its oluuracter and composition.’’— 
Littrary Qasette. 


ROMANTIC TALES (includinp 


“‘After Dark’ abounds with genuine touches 
of nature.’’— RrifisA Quarterly. 

"These stories possess all the author’s well- 
known beauty of style and dramatic power.’*'" 


Avillion ”). By the Author of PAUL FERROLL. ifourtii euition, 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” A pnee 2s. cloth. 

now orlitinn Priori 9c f?r7 rilAtVi " seldom read so wonderful a romance, 

new eaition. l rice ZS. ua. ClOtn. can find no nvult in it as a work of art. It 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the leaves us in admiration, almost in awo. of the 
jmale heart, and In a happy power of depicting of its author.’’— (^arterly. 

motion, the authoress is excelled by very few ‘‘The art displayed in prosoiiting Paul Forrpll 
tory tellers of the day.’’— throughout the story is beyond all praise.’*— 
‘‘‘Avillion’ is a beautiful and fanciful story, Sxjiinxn^.^ ^ ...... 


Fourth edition, 


female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
story tellers of the day."— Globe 
" ‘ Avillion ’ is a beautiful and fanciful story, 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 


t make very agreeable reading. There ino inomenis or me 
f them unquickened by true feollug, managed, —AthentBum. 

..... ..../I ........ .....1 I ThA fruit, nf mnr>h tit 


“Tho incidents of ihe book are extremely well 


k pure and vivid imagina- 


The fruit of much thoughtful investigation is 
represented to us in the character of i*aul 
Ferroll We do not need to ho told how 


“There is not one of them unquiokened by true 
feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid 
imagination,’’— Examiner, 


r%rtMCCTIf’* CTOQirQ P«- tlio ke felt and why he acted thus and thus; it will 

LfVivmtO I Iw o I V/rflll9« x>y me obvious to most minds from the very opening 

Author of ‘*John Halifax, Gentle- pages. But the power of the story Is not weak- 
Q n- n ened by this early knowledge; rather is it 

man, &C. Price 2s. 6a. cloth. heightened, slnoe the artistic force of contrast is 

‘‘ In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the WS^Vn thllr^fonrama'n ® ’- 

female heart and in a happy power of depicting human lov©. - 

emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few Morning Chronicle. 

*^?here is not one o^ them unquiokened by true SCHOOL FOR FATHERS, 
ffflna “n/’-ExJw/nV”*^ “ % Taldot Gwtnne. Price 2^. cl. 

“As pleasant and fanclftil a miscellany as has ‘“TlieSchooIforFathers’lsoneofthocleverest, 
been given to the public in ^hese latter days.’’— most brilliant, genial, and lustruetive stories that 
Athenmum. we have read since the publication of ‘ Jane 

“In these her first essays into the realms of Eyre.”'— Ec/ecfic Review, 
fiction. Hiss Huloch has shown a daring spirit In “ The pleasantest tale we have read for many a 
the variety and sweep of the subjects that she day. It is a story of the Tatter and Spectator 
handles.’’— Ecfecftc Review. days, and Is very fitly associated with that time 

“It matters little as to the machinery with of good English literature by its manly feeling, 
which a writer works out his purpose, provided direct, unoffbeted manner of writing, and nicely- 
that purpose be laudable and the execution of the managed, weU-tumed narrative. Tlie descriptions 
work g<K>d. Both conditions are perftsctiy fulfilled are excellent; some of the country painting is aa 
in the work before us : the sentiment is pure and fresh as a landscape by Alfred Oonitable, or an 
true, the moral excellent, and the style incftmpa- idyl by Tennyson.’’— JSiroisMier, 
rably beautiful,’’— JTMaserofsiJ Newe of the World. A capital picture of town and country a 
“ we cannot reoomm<md to our readerN a plea- century ago ; and is emphatieally the fresJuwt, * 
Banter book for an evening's InstrucUon and raciest, and most artistic piece of fiction that ha* 
amusement.’’— Lady’s Newapaper. lately come in our way Afonconi/brmisf. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

THE TENANT OF WiLDFELL HALL. By Acton Bell. (Now ready,) 
KATHIE BRANDS : the Fikeside HigTORz or a Quiet Life. By Holms 
Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 

BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart., M.P. 
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KBW NOVELS. 


(to bb had at 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By 
Holme Lee, Author of “Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter.” (Now ready.) 

EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Atkik- 
BON, Author of “ Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia.’* 2 vols. 

*'A nervous and vigorous style, an elalH>rate 
delineation of character under many varieties, 
spirited and we11~su stained dlalosue, and a care- 
fully •constructed plot; If these have any charms 
for our readers, they will not forget the swiftly 
gliding hours passed In perusing ^ Extremes.’ 
JUominp i'ost. 

“We have no hesitation in placing this book 
high above the ephemeral sto'les ■with whioh 
from time to time the oiroutating libraries are 
inundated. The story Is not so Intense as that of 
‘Jane Byre,* nor are the characters so pro- 
iioutioed as those in ' Adam Bede,' and yet we 
think ‘Extremes' will bear oomparison with 
either of the two. There is throughout the whole 
story the trace of great power and delicate 
perception of minute shades of character, which 
place Miss Atkinson high in the rank, of con- 
temporary novelists.”— jCodtes’ Kewepaper. 

“^Extremes* Is a novel written with a sober 
purpose, and wound up with a moral. The 
‘pui^ae is to oxerapllfy some of the errors arising 
n'omLnistaken zeal In religious matters, and the 
evil consequences that flow from thoseerrors.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The maohinery of the plot is well imagined 
and well w'orked out, and, we need scarcely add, 
well caloul ted to afford gratltloation to the 
reader.*’— Pres*. 

THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 
of “ The Heir of VaUU.** 3 vols. 

'* There is a great deal that is very good in this 
hook— a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
de«ign. . . . There are some good pictures of 
Madeira, and of life and society tlicro : and there 
ai M evidences of much painstaking and talent.”— 
MAenaum. 

” * 1 he Two Homes * is a very clever novel. . . 
Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his descriptive rowers. The dialogue 
is good; the characters all speak and act con- 
slsiently with their natures.”- Aeader. 

“‘The Two Homes' is a novel of more than 
ordinary merit, and is written throughout in a 
careful and elegant style.”— Jforntnp i^et, 

THE DENNE8 OF DAUNDELYONN. 

By Mrs. Chakles J. Peoby. 3 vols. 

“ This is a novel of more than average merit. 
There Is oousiderahle knowledge of character. 


" • The Dennes of Daundelyonn ’ is a very read- 
able hook, and will he immensely popular, , . . 
It has many beauties which deservedly recom- 
mend li to the novel reader.”— Critic. 

“ ' The Dennes of Daundelyonn ’ is a book writ- 
ten with great vigour and freshness.”— Xeader. 

” There is mere cleverness and variety In these 
volumes than in twenty average novels.”— be, 

CpUSIN STELLA; oe, Conflict. 
By the Author of “ Violet Bank.” 

3 vols. 

*' An excellent novel, written with great care ; 
the interest is well sustained to the end, and the 
oharaoiers are aU life-like. It is an extremely 
well-written and well-oonoeived story, with quiet 
sower and precision of touch, with freshness of 
UtenMt and great merit.”— Ateenmum. 

*’* Cousin Btella* has the merit, now becoming 
rarer and rarer, of a oomparative novelty in li« 
suldeot; the Intereet ^ whioh will secure for this ! 
novel a fhir share of. popularity.” —Fofvrday 
Jteefeie. _ 

StO 


ALL LIDEAEIES.) 

CONFIDENCES. By the Author of 
“ Bita.** « , 

"Decldedhr both good and interesting. The 
hook has a trash and pleasant air about it : it is 
written in an excellent tone, and there are touches 
of pathos here and there which we must rank 
with a higher style of composition than that 
usually attaine'l in works of this class.”— ifeip 
Quartertp Review. 

“This new novel, by the author of ‘Rita,’ dis- 
plays the same com hi nation of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same life-like 
dialogue, and the anme faculty of constructing an 
Interesting atory. "Spectator. 

“ “Conftdences* is written in the most pleasing 
manner of any novel we have read for years 
past.”— Leader. 

“A clever book, and not too long.”— Fxawiiner. 

TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Barrowclipfb, Author of 
“ Amberhill.*’ 3 vols. 

'* The story is admirably developed. Theinterest 
never flogs, the incidents are natural without 
being commonplace, and the men nnd woman talk 
and not like human beings.”— TVess. 

“ It is seldom we find, even In this great age of 
novel writing, so much that la ple.isnnt and so 
little to object to ns in ‘ Trust for Trust.’ It con- 
tains much original thought and fresh humour.” 
—Leader. 

The story evinces vigour of description and 
power of writing.”— Liferorp CJiiirchman, 

ELLEN RAYMOND; OR, IJrS AND 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of “ Tales for the Bush,” &c, 
3 vols. 

” The plot is wrought out wl’h wonderful Inge- 
nuity, nnd the diiterent characters are sustained 
in perfect keeping to the en&."— Illustrated News 
Of the World. 

“ The characters are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect brisk, nnd easy.”— Presr. 

‘‘Mrs. Vidal displays resource, imai^nation. 
and power in no ooramon degree. * • * There is 
more power and strength put forth In ‘ Kllen 
Raymond’ than perhaps in any lady’s book of 


LOST AND WON. By Georgiana 
M. Craik, Author of “ Riverston.’* 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

” Nothing superipr to this novel has appeared 
during the present se < son,"— Leader. 

“ Miss Oralk’s new story is a good one and in 
point of ability above the average of ladies’ novels.” 
—Daily News. 

“ The language is good, the narrative spirited, 
the characters, are iairly delineated, and the 
dialogue has conslderame dramatic force.”— 
Saturday Review. 

” This Is an improvement on Miss Craik’s first 
work. The story is more compact and more 
interasting.”— A theneeum. 


THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. 

"This novel stands out much in the same way 
that ‘Jane Byre* did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realize fictitious 
characters with minute intensity.”— Nateniay 

“It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as i» ‘The Moors and the Pens,’ 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 




SMITH. ELHEK CO, 


NEW NOVELS— 

AN OLD DEBT. By FlobencsI THE PROFESSOR. 

Dawsox. 2 vols. Bell. 2 volt. 


By CUBBEB 


which has rabently proceeded from a female 
hand. . The dialogue is vigorous and 

spirited.”— Ifomfni/ Post. 

“There Is an energy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it IVom the common 
head of novels. Its terse vigour sometimes recals 
Miss Bronte, but in some respects Miss Florence 
Dawson is decidedly superior to the author oi 
'Jane Eyre.’”— A'afurday Jteview, 

“This novel is written wiih great care and 
painstaking: it evinces considerable powers of 
reflection. The style is good, and the author 
possesses the power of depicting emotion.*’— 
Ath^TUBum, 

“A very good seasonable novel.”— ieatler. 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of “ Kathie 
Brande,” &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

“The well-established reputation of Holme 
Lee, as a novel writer. Mill receive an additional 

g ory from the publication of ‘Sylvan Holt’s 
lughter.’ It is a charming tale of country life 
and character,’’— G/ofte. 

“ There is much that is attractive in ‘ Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,' much that is graceful and re- 
fined. muon that Is fresh, healthy, and natural.” 
—Preat. 

“The conception of the story h-fs a good deal of 
originality and the characters avoid common- 
place types, without being unnatural or Improba- 
ble. The heroine herself is charming. It is a 
novel in wlilrh there Is nuch to luterest and 
please.’’— A'cw Q.aa.rteHy Revietfl. 

“A novel that is well wortii reading, and which 


“ A reafiy sound, good book, highly flnished, 
true to nature, vigorous, passionate, honest, and 
sincere.’’- DM6«n university Alayazine. 

MY LADY : a Tale of Modern 
Life. 2 vols. 

*“My Lady’ is a flne specimen of an English 
matron, exhibiting that union of strength and 
gentleness, of common senso and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
Ideal of w’otnanhood.”— Press. 

“ ‘ My l.ady ’ evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel that will be read with 
interest,”— A fAencBKw, 

“The story is told throughout with great 
strength of feeling, is well written, and has a 
tiiot which is by no meai.s common-place."— 
lixamiver. 

“ There is some force and a good deal of fresh- 
ness in ‘ My Lady.’ Tlie characters arc di8tlmal.v 
drawn, and often M-ear an appearance of indi- 
viduality, or almost personality. The execution 
is fresh and powerful,^’— 

“A tale of some power."— National Review, 

“It is not in every novel we can liglit upon a 
style so vigorously graceful- upon an intelligence 
so refined without littleness, so tenderly truthful, 
which has sensibility lather thm poetry; but 
which is also most siibtly and searchingly power- 
ful .” — JHiblin University Mayaxtne. 

“Care has been bestowed uii the writing, which 
Is pleasant and flowing. The descriptions or nature 
are tru hful and delicately Atawa."— Economist, 

GASTON BUGH. By L. S. Lavenu, 
Author of “ Erlesmere.” 2 vols. 


told. fiUl of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
Close the interest of a very ingenious iMot. and 
abounding In clever sketches of character. It 
gg ^ Ues with wit. and will reu'ard porasal.”— • 

“ Tiie story is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with esprtt : and the characters 
talk.like gentlemen and lames. It is very «nt}oy« 
able reading.”— 


**We think the author’s friends hove shown 
sound judgment in ptthlishlng the * Professor,' 
now that Me is gone. . . . It shows the first 
germs of ounoeptfon, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into tlie great creations of her Imagi* 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
(Miually right when they counselled her not to 
publish It In her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
In merits.”— iSltfwrday Review. 

*• The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Byre.’ The rgieotionof 
the ‘Professor* was, in our opinion, no less ad* 
vantageous to the young authoress than oredltabld 
to the dlsoemmeut of the booksellers, ”—Pr*s#. 

“ Anything which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot he other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor ’ we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works.”— C)Wfic. 

“There is much now Insight In it, mr.oh ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one oliaraoter, 
moreover, of feosher, lighter, and more airy 
grace.”— Fconowtsf. 

“ We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotto Bronte’s geuius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary poM’ers.” 
-EcUctic, 

BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

“The book Is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to Inst 
his double view of human life, as coloured by tlio 
manners of our nge. . . . It Is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical applicntion to 
the phases of nctnal \\te."—Athen(tum. 

” There Is a great deal of cleveruoss In this story j 
a much greater knowledge of countri life and 
oharactor in its various aepeots and conditions 
than is possessed hy nine-tenths of the novelists 
who iindfertake to describe it,"— Spectator, 

“ The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often pl^ful tone. 
The temper is throughout excellent.”— Examiner. 

“This Is a book which postosscs the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life : and, moreover, a very well 
told story.’’- Dai/y News. 

•• ‘Below the Surface’ merits high praise. It la 


—Olobe. 

••Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant.”— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not road fer 
many a day.'*— BrifisA Quurler/y, 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of The Fair 
Carew.” 3 vols. 

“This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing.”— Bf a fe«- 
tnan. 

” Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly original. 
. . . It is tho great roei it of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale oie human and real.”— 
Leader, 

THE CRUELE8T WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of Margaret j or, 
Prejudice at Homo.” 1 vol. 

“ The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tone of her narration.”— 

the first reqnisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing.*'— 
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fHC itOUA f^ASS..|kE 

* Haokenzib. 3 vols, 

** It is seldom tSutfr we h»ve to ntBTioe so i 
novel M ue ' Bonn Pans.’ The storjr is wd 


* 4 . drwwn, s,nd that of the heroine le fresh, powerful, 

« n f .fTfriif orteinsl. The Highland soenerv, in which 

irof4eamption. piet^s i«id, ib desonbed with truth and feeling 
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** OeUeinlv one of the heat aovWlhM .we have 
lateQr read.^*>0a<>r4j<an. • 

EVA DESMOND; or, Hot^ltior. 
8 voli. 

. **Amore heautifhl ereation than Eva it would 
be difAoult to Imagine. The novel ia undophtedly- 
full of interest."— if omBip Po$t. 

* ** There is power, paThos, andorlginiiaity in oon> 
lOaption and catastrophe."— Asocler. 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A CHROmOUt. 3 T0l». 

“An Elisdiethah masonerade. ehakespeare, 
the Queen, Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nom^ 


** 91^ stort Is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the 4 !hroniClpr has produced a romance 
not onKr of great vaTue in a historioal point of 
view, hut possessing numy claims upon the atten* 
tien of the scholar, the Bntiquary. and the general 
reader.”— Post, 

PERVERSION; diC, Causes and 
Consequences df' BfFiDELiTY. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 
3 vole. 

“This story has a touching Interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
book."-^tA««tc«m. 


Qmafdian. 

** It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of moi^ power than this."- HntisA 
Qnarterlv Review. 

"This, 18 a good and a noble book."— JVcw 
Quarterlff. 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA : 

A Love Story. By M. Bstham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

'* A tale ol Ei^sh domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graOefUL apd mnalTeoted ; it pleases 
without starthng. In the dkUogtte, neople do not 
harangue, but tauc, and talk nattirelir."— CHfic. 

" The narraMye and soenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and qulsttrath of d^nei^Oii."— iSpecf af or. 

MAUD SKILUCORNTS PENANCE. 

By Mary C. Jackson, AutfiSFM 
^‘The Story of My Wardship.** 
2 vols. 

, “ The style is natural, and displays considerable 
dramatle power.”— Cmic. 

“lb is a well concocted tale, anf! will be very 
palatable to novel readers."— ittomfnpPosfc. 


—with a command of laMuagc which leaves a 
vivid impression."— Review. 

“Tbspeicuitarchann of the novel is its skilful 
MiniPltd the Hlghlsnds, and of life among the 
HlghliJiders. Quiok observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author has."— Ea;a«iiN«r. 

“The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be dlnlcttlC to single out 
any one point of it far attention. It is a bnlllant 
soinat ploturs of sterUng scenes and striking 
adventures."— dwn. 

RIVERSTON. By Geoboiana M. 

I Craik. 3 vols. 


told BO as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
texf^—Racaminer. 

“Hiss Oratk is a very lively writer ; she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Press. 

** Miss Craik writes well , she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
elltect| h|r dialogue flows easily and expressively." 

“ The author shows great command of language, 
a fbroe and oleamess of expression not often met 
with. ... We offer a welcome to Miss Craik, 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
work.’'— Athenteum. 

FARINA. By George Meredith. 
1 vol. 

“A masque of ravishera in steel, of rohher 
knights, of water-women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece ol 
extravagance, by WM of a change, will enjoy 
* Farina.’"— 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 

or, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whjtty, Author of “ The 
Governing Classes.” 2 vols. 


veiy much: hut the laughter is flrulty and npe in 
thought. His swle is serious, and his cast of 
mind severe. The author has a meiriment akin 
to that ofJaqudsendthatof Tlmon "—AtAenceum. 

THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A 

Romance of Venice. By Thomas 
Doubdeday. 2 vols. 

“ ‘ The Eve of 8t. Mark * is not only well written. 


created, and a v^ loveable heroine is pour- 
trsyed."— At AeikswiM . 


NOVELS FOETHCOMING. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Nathaniel ^wIthorne. Author of “The Scarlel' 
^ Letter,** 0^ 3 vols, 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of “ My lAJj,** 3 vols, , 
And other Works of FioHon hy Popmar Authors, , f ^ 
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